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NOTE. 


M any of the Scnptural and classical quotations and 
references given m the Notes have been pointed 
out by previous editors 

This volume completes the edition of Patadtse Lost 
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I in. or Mii.TON* 

Mu ton’s life filU into three cktrly defined divisions The 
fir*t j '“'led ends with the poet’s return from Ii.-iK 
111 iCjo; the second at the Restoration in 1660, 
vtJ.tn rdet'o from the of politics enabled * 

h*m to reriMid the world tint he v.a5 a t;rcat poet, if not a great 
eon'»«vci*'* jU<i , the ih.rd is brought to a dose v iih his death 
in Ixit belongs to the hst of these periods, 

hj* we ptojvfj'-i; to fiumrmnsc bncflv the nnin events of .ill 
three 

John Milton v. ns born on December 9, ifoS, in London He 
cane, ui his oan wojd«, ci } onaio. A j, mi6oS,//(i‘ 

famil) of Md'otis had l>ccn settled in Oxfordshire t^***/'*^" 
s nee the icign of llliiabcih. llic poet’s father had been 
fdi'cVcd at an Oxford school, possibl} .ns a chorister in one of 
the College choir-schook, and imbibing Anglican sjmpathics 
Ind confoinicd to the TstnbbslHd Cliurcli Tor this lie was 
disinhented b> his father He settled m London, following the 
pto*c«5'rin of sernener A scrivener combined the occupations 
of Invrjcr ,nnd law -stationer It .ippears to have been a lucrative 
callirg, certainly John MiUon (the poet wns n.nmcd after the 
father) nitnincd to ensy circiimsinnccs He married about 
1609, and Ind six diildten, of whom scvcr.nl died young The 
third child wns the poet 

The elder Milton was evidently a man of considcr.ible 
culture, in particular an .nccomphshcd musician, and a com- 
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poser' whose madrigals were deemed worlh> of being printed 
side by side with those of Bjrd, Orlando Gibbons and other 
leading musicians of the time To him, no doubt, the poet 
owed the love of music of which we see frequent indications in 
the poems® Realising, too, that in Ins son lay the promise 
and possibility of future greatness, John Milton took the utmost 
pains to have the boy adequately educated , and the lines Ad 
Pattern show that the tics of affection between father and child 
were of more than ordinary closeness 

Milton was sent to St Paul’s School as a day scholar about 
Early fmtn- tlic year 1620 Hc also had a tutor, Thomas 
Young, a Scotchman, who subsequently became 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. More important still, 
Milton grew up in the stimulating atmosphere of cultured 
home life This was a signal adiantagc. Most men do not 
realise that the word, * culture ’ signifies anything \ ciy definite 
or desirable before they pass to the Umvorsvtj , for Milton, 
however, home-life meant, from the first, not onl) broad interests 
and refinement, but active encouragement towards literature 
and study In 1625 hc left St Paul's Hc was not a precocious 
genius, a ‘boy poet,’ like Chatterton or Shelley Of his extant 
English poems® only one. On the Death of a Fair Infant^ was 
wntten in his school-days But his early training had done 
that which was all-important it had laid the foundation of the 
far-ranging knowledge which makes Patadtse Last unique for 
diversity of suggestion and interest 

Milton entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, commencing 

Ai CamhnJse Easier term of 1625 Seven ) cars 

were spent at the University He took his B A 
degree m 1629, proceeded M A m 1632, and in the latter jear 

' Sec the article on him m Groic’s Duhmiat y of Music 
* Milton was very fond of the organ, see It Ptnserosa^ iCi, note. 
Dunng his residence at Horton Milton made occisional journeys to 
London to hear, and obtain instmcUon in, music 

® His paraphrases of Psalms cxiv, c\xx\i, scarcely come under this 
heading. 
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left Cambridge His experience of University life had not 
been wholly fortunate He was, and felt himself to be, out of 
sympathy with his surroundings , and whenever in after-years 
he spoke of Cambndge^ it was with something of the grave 
itnptcias of Gibbon who, unsoftencd even by memories of 
Magdalen, complained that the fourteen months spent at 
Oxford were the least profitable part of his life Milton, in 
fact, anticipates the laments that we find in the correspond- 
ence of Gray, addressed sometimes to Richard West and 
reverberated from the banks of the Isis It ma>, however, be 
fairly assumed that, whether consciously or not, Milton owed 
a good deal to his University , and it must not be for- 
gotten that the uncomplimentary and oft-quoted allusions to 
Cambridge date for the most part from the unhappy period 
when hlilton the politician and polemical dogmatist had 
effectually divorced himself at once from Milton the scholar 
^ and Milton the poet. A poet he had proved himself before 
leaving the University The short but exquisite ode At a 
Solemn Mustc, and the Nattvtiy Hymn (1629), were already 
written 

^ That Milton’s feeling towards the authonties of his own college 
n as not entirely unfriendly would appear from the following sentences 
written in 164a He takes, he says, the opportunity to “acknowledge 
publicly, with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary respect whicli 
I found, above many of my equals, at the hands of those courteous and 
learned men, the Fellows of that college wherein I spent some years , 
who, at my parting after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
signified many ways how much better it would content them that I 
would stay , as by many letters full of kindness and loving respect, 
both before that time and long after, I was assured of their singular 
good affection toivards me ’’ — Apology for Smectymnuus, P IV ill 31 1 
Perhaps it would have been better for Milton had he been sent to 
Emmanuel College, long a stronghold of Puritanism Dr John Preston, 
the master of the college at that tune, was a noted leader of the Puntan 
party. (Throughout this Tjitroduction Milton’s prose-works, in Bohn’s 
edition, are referred to under the abbreviation P IV } 
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Milton's father had settled* at Horton m Buckinghamshire 
Thtfivtitan Thither the son reined in Julj, 1632 He had 
'funraftlor- *0 Cambridge \iith the intention of qualifying 
ton fof some profession, perhaps the Church" fins 

purpose IV as soon given up, and when Milton relumed to his 
father’s house he seems to have made up his mind that there 
was no profession which he eared to enter He would choose 
the better part of studying and preparing himself, by rigorous 
sclf-disciphnc and application, for the far-off divine event to 
which his whole life moved 

It was Milton’s constant resolve to achieve something that 
Theloto should vindicate the ways of God to men, somc- 

MiUon'tbfe thmg great® that should justify his own possession 

of unique powers — powers of which, with no trace of egotism, 
he proclaims himself proudly conscious The feeling finds 
repeated e>.prcssion m lus prose , it is the guiding-star that 
shines clear and steadfast even through the mists of politics * 
He has a mission to fulfil, a purpose to accomplish, no less 

1 As tenant of the Earl of Bridgewater, according to one account , 
but probably the tradition arose from Milton's subsequent connection 
with the Bridgewater family 

® Cf Milton’s own words, “The Church, to whose service bj the 
intention of my patents and fnends I was dc:>tincd of a child, and 
in my own resolutions ’’ What kept him from taking orders was 
not, at first, any difrercnce of belief, but solely lus obji-clion to Church 
discipline and government “Coming to some malurilj of years, and 
perceiving what tyranny had invaded the diurch, that he v ho would 
take orders must subsenbe slave (1) thought it belter to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun 
with servitude and forswearing ” — Rtason ef Chunk Gevemnent, 

P W II 48e Milton disliked in particular the episcopal system, 
and spoke of himself as “ Church ouled by the prelates ” 

* Cf the second sonnet , “ How soon hath Time ” Ten years later 
(1641) Milton speaks of the “ inward prompting which grew daily upon 
me, that by labour and intent study, which 1 lake to be my portion 
in this life, yomed with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
leave something so written to aftertimes, ns they should not Wilhn'dy 
let it die ” — Renson of Church Governmmty P IP n ^«8 ** 
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Uwn the most fanatic of religious cntlwisiasts , and the means 
whereby this end is to be attained are fourfold devotion to 
learning, deiotion to religion, ascetic purity of life, and the 
pursuit of <mov 5 ai 6 n)t or “cvccllcnt seriousness” of thought 

This period of self-centred isolation lasted from 1632 to 1638 
Gibbon tells us among the many w ise things contained m that 
most wise book the Auiobtogt aphy, that every man has two 
educations that which be receives from Ins teachers and that 
which he owes to himself, the litter being infinitely the moic 
important During these five years Milton completed his 
second education , ranging the whole woild of classical^ anti- 
quity and absorbing the classical genius so thoroughly that 
the ancients were to him what they afterwards became to 
Landor, what tlicj haie never become to any other English 
poet in the same degree, even as the very breath of his being, 
learning, too, all of art, especially music, that contemporary 
England could furnish, wresting fiom modern hteratures- 
(especially Italian) their last secrets , and combining these vast 
and diverse influences into a splendid equipment of hard-w’on, 
well-ordered culture The world has known many greater 
scholars m the technical, limited sense than Milton, but few 
men, if any, who have mastered more things worth mastering 
in art, letteis and scholarship® It says much for the poet that 
he was sustained through this period of study, pursued ohne 
Hast, ohne Rast, by the full consciousness that all would be 
crowned by a masterpiece which should add one more testi- 
mony to the belief in that God who ordains the fates of men 
It says also a very great deal for the father who suffered his 
son to follow in this manner the path of learning® 

He was closely familiar too with post-classical writers like Philo 
and the neo-Platonists , nor must we forget tlie medreval element m 
bis learning (see Appendix passim), due often to Rabbinical teaching 

* Scepp li — ^liii 

® billion’s poems with their undercurrent of perpetual allusion are 
the best proof of the width of his reading , but interesting supplementary 
evidence is afforded by the commonplace book discovered m 1874, and 
printed by the Camden Society, 1876 It contains extracts from about 
80 different authors whose w orks Milton had studied, 
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Trae, Milton gave more than one earnest of Ins future 
MtUoiit line fame The dates of the early ^vxx.%—nAUepo, 11 
ItmioaHilnt- Peuseroso, Arcades, Camus and Lyndas— lac not 
foraiyh/e Certain, but probably each ivas composed 

at Horton before 1638 We have spoken of them elsewhere 
Here we may note that four of them have great aulobiognpliic 
value as an indirect commentary, written from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the moral crisis through which English life 
and thought were passing, the clash between the careless 
hedonism of the Cavalier world and the deepening austerity 
of Puritanism In ZlAllegto the poet holds the balance 
almost equal between the two opposing tendencies In 11 
Pensetoso it becomes clear to which side his s>mpathics arc 
leaning Camus is a covert prophecy of the downfall of the 
Court party, while Lyndas openly “foretells the mine” of the 
Established Church The latter poem is the final utterance of 
Milton’s lyric genius Here he reaches, m Mr Mark Pattison’s 
w'ords, the high-water mark of English verse , and then — the 
pity of It— he resigns that place among the lynci vahs of which 
the Roman singer was ambitious, and for nearly twenty years 
suffers his lyre to hang mute and rust) in the temple of the 
Muses 

The composition of Lyndas maj be assigned to the year 
1637 In the spring of the next year Milton started 
for Italy He had long made himself a master of 
Italian, and it was natural that he should seek 
inspiration in the land where many English poets, from 
Chaucer to Shelley, have found it Milton remained abroad 
some fifteen months Originally he had intended to include 
Sicily and Greece in his travels, but news of the troubles m 
England hastened his return He was brought face to face 
Came of his question whether or not he should bear 

re tu rn to Ens his part in the coming struggle, whether without 
self-reproach he could lead any longer this life of 
learning and indifference to the public w cal He decided as w e 
might have expected that he would decide, though some good 
critics see cause to regret the decision Milton puts his 


Travels tu 
Italy, close of 
the first fened 
m ms life 
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position very cleail> “I considered it,” he says, “dishonour- 
able to be enjoying myself at my case in foreign lands, while 
my countrymen were striking a blow for freedom " And again 
“ Peiceiving that the true way to liberty followed on from these 
beginnings, inasmuch also as I had so prepared myself from 
my youth that, above all tilings, I could not be ignorant what 
IS of Divine and nhat of human right, I resolved, though I 
i\as then meditating certain other matters, to transfer into this 
struggle all my genius and all the strength of my industry ” 

The summer of 1639 (July) found Milton back in England 
Immediatdy after his return he wrote the Ej>tta- , 

phtum Damoms, the beautiful elegy in which he period, 1640 — 
lamented the death of his school friend, Diodati ^^,dpfapoc- 
Lyetdas was the last of the English lyncs the 
EpUaphtunt, which should be studied m close connection with 
Lycidas, the last of the long Latin poems Thenceforth, for a 
long spell, the rest was silence, so far as concerned poetry The 
period which for all men represents the strength and maturity 
of manhood, which in the cases of other poets produces the best 
and most characteristic work, is with Milton a blank In twenty 
years he composed no more than a bare handful of Sonnets, 
and even some of these are infected by the taint of political 
animus Other interests^ filled his thoughts — the question of 
Church-refoim, education, marriage, and, above all, politics 
Milton’s first treatise upon the government of the Established 
Church {Of Refoimatian touching Church-Disci- PampiOets on 
phne in England) appeared in 1641 Others andSduca- 
followed in quick succession The abolition of 
Episcopacy was the watch-word of the enemies of the Anglican 
Church — the detenda est Caithago cry of Puritanism, and no one 
enforced the point with greater eloquence than Milton During 
1641 and 1642 he wrote five pamphlets on the subject. Mean- 
while he was studying the pnnciples of education On his 
leturn from Italy he had undertaken the training of his nephews 
^ Milton seems to have cherished some hope of beginning a great 
poem as late as 1641 — 2 , probably the latter year marked his final 
surrender of the scheme 
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This led to consideration of the best educational methods , and 
in the Tractate of Education, 1644, Milton assumed the part of 
educational theonst In the previous year, May, 
1643, he married^ The marriage proved unfortu- 
nate Its immediate outcome was the pamphlets on Divorce 
Clearly he had little leisure for literature proper 

The finest of Milton’s prose works, the Areopagttica, a plea 
„ , , for the free expression of opinion, was published in 

fhitu At 1644 In 1645® he edited the first collection of his 
poems In 1649 his advocacy of the anti-royalist 
tarysiit cause was recognised by the offer of a post under 
the newly appointed Council of State His bold vindication of 
the tnal of Charles I , The Tenure of Kings, had appeared 


^ His wife (who was only seventeen) nas Maty Powell, eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, of Forest Hill, a village some little 
distance from Oxford She ncnt to stay with her father in July 
1643, and refused to return to Milton, why, it is not certain She 
was reconciled to her husband in. 1645, bore him four children, and 
died m 16551 m her twenty-seventh year No doubt, the scene saP L 
X 909— 936, in which Eve begs forgiveness of Adam, reproduced the 
poet’s personal experience, while many passages in Samson Agonutes 
must have been inspired by the same cause 

® 1 e old style The volume was entered on the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company under the date of October 6th, 1645 It was 
published on Jan a, 1645 — 6, with the following title page 

“ Poms of Mr John Mdton, both English and Latin, compos'd at 
seoeral times Printed by his true Copies The Songs were set tn Alnstek 
by Mr Henry Lawes, gentleman of the King's Chappel, and one of His 
Majesties private Afttsick 

‘ Baeeare frontem 

Cingtie, lie vah noceat mala lingua futw o' VlRG Eel 7 
Printed and publish'd according to Ordei London, Printed by Ruth 
Raworth, for Humphrey Aloseley, and are to be sold at the sipie of the 
Princes Arms in Pauls Churchyard 1645 " 

From the prefatory Address to the Reader it is clear that the collec- 
tion was due to the initiative of the publisher Milton’s own feehng is 
expressed by the motto, where the words "vati futuro" show that, as 
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earlier in the same jcai Milton accepted the offer, becoming 
Latin^ Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs There 
was nothing distasteful about his duties He drew up the 
despatches to foreign governments, translated state-papers, and 
served as interpreter to foreign envois Had his duties stopped 
here his acceptance of the post would, I think, have proved 
an unqualified gain It brought him into contact with the first 
men in the -state®, gave him a practical insight Tluadvantage 
into the working of national affairs and the motives ^ftfufost 
of human action, m a word, furnished him with that experience 
of life which IS essential to all poets who aspire to be something 
more than "the idle singers of an empty day" But unfortu- 
nately the secretaryship entailed the necessity of dtsadvan- 
defending at every turn the past course of the 
revolution and the present policy of the Council Milton, in 
fact, held a perpetual brief as advocate for Ins party Hence 
the endless and unedifying controversies into which he drifted , 
controversies which wasted the most precious years of his life, 
warped, as some critics think, his nature, and eventually cost 
him his eyesight 

Bctiveen 1649 ^nd 1660 Milton produced no less than eleven 
pamphlets Several of these arose out of the pub- nuitoiis v>rit 
lication of the famous Eikon Basihke The book ^'com- 

was punted in 1649 ^^nd created so extraordinary a wonweaiih 

he judged. Ins great achievement was yet to come The volume was 
divided into two parts, the first containing the English, the second the 
Latin poems Comus was pnnted at the close of the former, with a 
separate title-page to mark its importance 

^ A Latin Secretary was required because the Council scorned, as 
Edward Phillips says, “ to carry on their affairs m the wheedling, 
lisping jargon of the cringing French ” Milton’s salary was ,^288, in 
modem money about ,^900 

® There is no proof that Milton ever bad personal intercourse with 
Cromwell, and Mr Mark Pattison implies that he was altogether 
neglected by the foremost men of the time Yet it seems unlikely 
that the Secretary of the Committee should not have been on friendly 
terms with some of its members, Vane, for example, and Whitelocke 
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ssnsa&on that Milton was asvcd to rep\v- to This he aid 
\ 7 ita EzicrcHasUs introcucng the whoJv cnworthy sneer at 
Sidnej's Arcaatc and tne airkn-ardly expressed reference to 
Shak^eare*. Contro.ersj of this barren t}-pe has the in- 
herent Gisadi-antage that once startea it maj never end- The 
Royahsts commissioned the Leyden p'o'essor, Salmasii-s, to 
prepare a cojnterblast, the Dej^.st5 R(g:a. and tn’S in ti-m 
was met by Miitons Pto Pep tlo Aig cat^c Dcjcs S'o, 1651* 
over the preparation of which he lost what Lttle 
-jf-it-wsr of Salmasius retortec, 

and d ed befo'e his second farrego of scurnaues was issjed 
Milton was boand to answer arc the Dt/enro Scania 
appearea in idfi. Nci±er of tne combatants gairea any- 
thingbv the cispa‘e, wnile the sabseqaent development of tlie 

^ LAtligr:, 13? no*e. It v-o- d nare Kr* r-o~c to the poait 
to renanc tis reccers trait trs in:pnso*'ea king emt have «pe“ a good 
mar.T fcosrs over La Calp-e-sde s Cc. a sre 

‘ Peroacs this was toe sacdfc* part of tae ea-iOae Mn oa ‘e’h is 
la the D^tKTO S'iat as that d's cj es ghi ms mynrea by excas ve ri-dy 
ia faojaooat “from Jie Iweifi year o'" n-yage 1 scarce ever Ic't ray 
issoas aaa weat to tea bcTc-c nada grt. This r as whe fast caase e*“ 
ir_ bha&a&j Coaua-a’ reaa-ng ana vT-iag — a»* hart iaaressed 
the laSrmay aad by 1630 die rgnt of the lef- eye bad gene. lie was 
wamed tea- be taar co‘ c^e tee cier *c’' book-wo-k. Uari.'‘_nate’y 
lbs v-as jes* the 'ime when *be Comiaoaweai-b s ooa r-ost ia reed of 
hs seraces If M, -oa aad cat rm-'ea the S-st D'f-r t be la-gnt bare 
re-aiaed bs partial nnoa The cco ce lay oe-weea pnra e good a-d 
pabhe duty. He repeated la 1630 tae saertfee e*” 1630. “In sam a 
case I coall cot Ittea to the phyrcain not if .Uscalaahis b'tase’.' cad 
spoken from h-s sanctaary ; I coa-a ro* tat cow that inward meat or, 
I know cot wbat, Inal spoke to me from heaven I coaceded to 
eap’oy the Lttie re m ai n ing eyes-^t I was to eijoy m doing this, 
the greatest service to the common weal i‘ was in my ixjwer to reader 
[Stierd Di:aui) By the SpHag of ids: Mntoa was qa> e b’md He 
was ihen in h-s fo*^-foarih year Froban’y the oiicase from which ha 
sEsrcdTOsaaSKcsis i-o i=i) cnP. Z. lU. 

*• Th*GC^riotit Z. szd r trers *ir5 fr&!jccnt 

TeTeresircs lo ils c^ct oa 
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controversy in ivhich Milton crushed the Amsterdam pastor 
and professor, Moms, goes far to piove the contention of 
Mr Mark Pattison, that it was an evil day when the poet left 
his study at Horton to do battle for the Commonwealth amid 
the vulgar bran Is of the market-place 
“Not here, O Apollo, 

Were haunts meet for thee ” 

Fortunately this poetic interregnum in Milton’s life was 
not destined to last much longer The Restoration „ 
came, a blessing in disguise, and in 1660^ the mm uon releases 
of Milton’s political* party and of his personal ^fohua ’^He- 
hopes, the absolute overthrow of the cause for 
which he had fought for twenty years, left him free The 
author of Lyctdas could once more become a poet 

Much has been written upon this second pe riod, 1639 — 1660, 
and a word may be said here We saw what should MiUon 
parting of the waj's confronted Milton on his 
return from Italy Did he choose aright ? Should 
he have continued upon the path of learned leisure? There 
are writers who argue that MiUoiuiiadeji.mistake Q„g ^ 
A,-poet, they say, should keep clear of political 
strife fierce controversy can benefit no man who touches 
pitch must expect to be, certainly wnll be, defiled Milton 
sacrificed twenty of the best years of his life, doing work w'hich 
an underling could hai e done and which w'as not worth doing 
anoUicr Comits-ial^ht have been written, a loftier Lyctdas that 
literature should be the poorer by the absence of these possible 
masterpieces, that the second greatest genius which England 
has produced should in a way be the “inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown,” is and must be a thing entirely and terribly deplorable 
This-is the view of the purely hterary.cntic Mr Mar k Pattison 
wntes very much to this effect 

* The date 1660 must not be pressed too closely As a matter of 
stnet detail, Milton probably began Paradise Lost m 1658 , but it was 
not till the Restoration in 1660 that he definitely resigned all lus 
political hopes, and became quite free to realise his poetical ambition 

* The changes in Ins political views cannot be traced here 
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There remains the other side of the question It may fairly 
The atimie Contended that had Milton elected in 1639 to 
vten live the scholar's life apart from “the action of 

men,” Paradise Lost, as vve have iq could never have been 
^ntten^ Knqjylpdg^of life and human nature, ingight into the 
problems of men’s motives and emotions, grasp of the broader 
issues of the human tragedy, all jdScse were, essential to the 
au thor of an epic poem , thej could only be obtained through 
commerce with the world, they would have remained beyond 
the reach of a recluse D ry'd en-complained ^that Milton saw 
nature through thc-spectades of books we jtnight have had to 
complain that he saw men through the same medium For- 
tunately It IS not so and it is not so because at the age of 
thirty-two he threw in his fortunes w ith those of his country , 
like the diver in Schiller’s ballad he took the plunge which was 
to cost him so dear The mere man of letters will nev'cr move 
the yvorld Xschylus fought 'al Marathon Shakespeare was 
practical to the tips of his fingers , a better business nnn than 
Goethe there was not within a radius of a hundred miles of 
Weimar 

This aspect of the question is emphasised by Milton himself 
MiUcni man “wlio would not bc frustrate of 

of mum his hope to wntc W’cll hereafter in laudable things, 

ought himself to be a true poem, that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablcst things, not- prisumtug to 
Slug high ptatses of heroic men or famous cities, unl^Jie have 
'iVitbmJnmself the expenenu and the practice of all that which 
IS prais eworthy” Again, in estimating the qualifications which 
the.vvrit^of-an-epic.such as contemplated should possess, 
he js careful^tq include insight intq all seemly and generous 
arts saiAraffcurs^f 

Tru th usually_ hesjialf-way betw een ex tremes perhaps it 

I Hro pohua does SO here No doubt, Alilton— did— gam ver y 
fiueiice'd" 'the S'‘®®^^l~^y-hrcatlurig.anluleL.the,larger air of public 
Ml lif^even though that air was~ often 'tainted-' by 

1 This is true of Samson Agontsfes too = The italics are mine 
3 Reason of Church Government, P tP ii ,j8i 
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rouch impuntj Ko doubt, too, t\% .cnty years of contention 
must Imc left their imik c\cn on Milton In one of the 
vci> few phccs* where he “abides our question," Shakespeare 
w-rites 

Ol for in> '5ikL do jou with Kortune chide, 

*1110 gmllj {joddesi of inj harmful deeds, 

Thit did not belter for my life proMde, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds 
Thence comes «t that my name rcccncs a brand; 

And almobt thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what U works in, like the djer’s hand 

Milton’s genius avas subdued in tins way If we com pare 
hiin, the Milton of the great epics and of Samson Agomstes, 
with Homer or Shakespeare—and none but the greatest can 
be his parallel— we find in him a certain want of humanity, 
a touch of narrowness He Iack5_the_largc-hcartedness, the 
gonial, generous, breadth of Shakespeare, the sympathy and 
sense of the Inert ma rerum that even m Trotlus and Ctesstda or 
TtmoH of Aihens are tlicrc for those who have eyes wherewith 
to see them Milton reflects many of the less gracious a^ccts 
of Puritanism, us intolerance, want of humour, one-sided inten- 
s^ He IS ster n, un bend ing, austere, and it seems natural to 
assume that thi s narro wness was td~h great extent the price he 
paidjor twenty years of ceaseless special pleading jini^dispute 
Ihc real misfortune of liis iTfe 1 ^’ m tlie factthathcjell^on evjl, 
angry days when there was no place for moderate men JHe 
had to be one of two things either..ji-controversialist or a 
student^ thefe w as h6*w<z media Probably he chose anght , 
bui^^^e could wish that the conditions under which he chose 
had been different 

The l ast py t of Milton’s life, 1660—1674, passed quiedy 
At the age of fifty-two he was thrown back upon " p, 
poetry, and could at length discharge his self- 
imposed obligation T he early ..B.oems.Jie, had 
neter regarded as a fulfilment of the debt due to liis Creator 

* Sennet CKl, 

p L IX X ^ 
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Even when the fire of political strife burned at its hottest, Milton 
d id not forget the puippse >vhich he had conceived in his boj'- 
hood Of that purpose Paradise L ost was the attainment ’ We 
tiac^ts history later on At present it suffices to obsen-c that 
the poem wasjjegun aboutjfisS , was finish ed 10^663, the year 
of Milton’s third^ marriage, revised from 1663 t(ri665, and 
eventually issued in 1667 Before its publication Milton had 
commenced (in the autumn of 1665) its sequel Paradise Re- 
gained^ which m turn was closely followed by Samson Agonistes 
The completion of Paradise Regained may be assigned to the 
year 1666— that of Samson Agonistes to 1667 Some time was 
spent in their revision, and m Januarj’, 1671, they were pub- 
lished together, m a single volume 

In 1673 Milton brought out a reprint of the 1645 edition of 
Close of Mil Poems, adding most of the sonnets • written m 
ion's h/t the interval The last four years of his life were 

> Milton's second marringc took place m the autumn of 1(156, 1 e 
after he had become blind His wife died in February, 1658 Cf the 
Sonnet, “Methought I saw my late espoused saint,” the pathos of which 
IS heightened by the fact that he had never seen her 

s The number of Milton’s sonnets is twent> three (if we exclude the 
piece on “The New Forcers of Conscience”), (iae of which were 
avritten in Italian, probably during the time of his travels in Italy, 
1638—9 Ten sonnets were printed in the edition of 1645, the last of 
them being that entitled (from the Cambridge ms ) “ To the Lady 
Margaret Ley ” The remaining thirteen were composed between 1645 
and 1658 The concluding sonnet, therefore (to the memory of Milton’s 
second wafe), immediately preceded liis commencement of Paradise Lost 
Four of these poems (\v xvi xvii xxii ) could not, on account of 
their political tone, be included in the edition of 1673 They were first 
published by Edward Phillips together avith his memoir of Milton, 1694 
The sonnet on the “Massacre in Piedmont” is usually considered the 
finest of the collection, of which the late Rector of Lincoln College 
edited a well known edition, 1883 The sonnet inscribed with a 
diamond on a window pane in the cottage at Chalfont where the poet 
stayed m 1665 is (in the judgment of a good eritic) Miltonic, if not 
Milton’s (Garnett’s Life of Milton, p 175) 
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devoted to pr ose wor lis of no particular interest to us^ He 
continued to live in London His third marriage had proved 
happy, and he enjoyed something of the renown which was 
rightly his Various well-known men used to visit him — 
notably Dryden*, who on one of his visits asked and received 
permission to dramatise^ Paradise Lost It does not often 
happen that a university can point to two such poets among 
her hving sons, each without rival in his geneiation 

Milton died in 1674, November 8th He was buried in St 
Giles’ Church, Cripplegate When we think of him 
we have to think of a man who lived a life of very ’ ‘ 

singular purity and devotion to duty, who for what he con- 
ceived to be his country’s good sacrificed— and no one can 
well estimate the sacrifice — dunng twenty years the aim that 
was nearest to his heart and best suited to his genius, who, 
however, eventually realised his desire of writing a great work 
VI glonam Dei 

^ The treatise on Christian Doctrine is valuable as throwing much 
hght on the theological views expressed in the two epic poems and 
Stttnson Agonistes The discovery of the MS of this treatise in 1823 
gave Macaulay an opportunity of writing his famous essay on Milton 

® The lines by Dryden which were printed beneath the portrait of 
Milton in Tonson’s folio edition of Paiadise Lost published m 1688 are 
too familiar to need quotation , but it is worth noting that the younger 
poet had m Milton’s lifetime described the great epic as “one of the 
most noble, and most subhme poems which either this age or nation 
has produced” (prefatory essay to The State of Innocence, ^ 6 ^^) 
Further, tradition assigned to Dryden (a Roman Catholic and a Royal- 
ist) the remark, “this fellow (Milton) cuts us all out and the ancients 
too ” 

® See Marvell’s “ Commendatory Verses,” 17 — 22, prefixed to the 
second edition of Paradise Lost, and the Notes, bks i, li, pp 7*j 73 
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PARADISE LOST 

We have obscr\cd that the dominating idea of Milton’s life 
was his resolve to write a great poem— grtat in theme, m st>lc, 
in attainment To this purpose was he dedicated as a ho> 
as Hannibal was dedicated, at the altar of patriotism, to the 
cause of his countrj’s reiengc, or Pitt to a life of political 
ambition Milton’s works— particular!) his letters and prose 
pamphlets — enable us to trace the growth of the idea which 
was shaping his intellectual destinies, and as evers pott is best 
interpreted by his own words, Milton shall speak for himself 
Two of the earliest indications of Ins cherished plan arc the 
VacahoH Eiactse and the second Souret Ihc 
inr/j* Extrctst comiiicnccs wiili an invocation (not witli- 
un's rticive ti out Significance, as we shall see) to his ‘ native 
emi/Mtacnai n assist him in giv mg utterance to tin, 

teeming thoughts that knock at the portal of his 
bps, fain to find an issue thence The bent of these thoughts is 
towards the loftiest themes Might he choose for himself, he 
would select some “grave subject " 

“Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and nt Heaven’s door 
Look in, and sec cacli blissful deit) 

• 

Then sing of secret things that came to pvss 
While beldam Nature in her cradle w as ’’ 

But recognising soon that such matters are inappropriate to 
the occasion — a College festivity — he arrests the flight of his 
muse with a humorous descende aelo, and declines on a lower 
range of subject, more fitting to the social scene and the audience, 
This Exetetse was composed in 1628, in Milton’s twentieth 
year, or, according to Ins method of dating, atmo ataits xix 
It IS important as revealing— firstly, the poet’s consciousness of 
the divine impulse within, for which poetry is the natural outlet, 
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secondly, the elevation of theme with which that poetry must 
deal A boy in years, he would like to handle the highest ‘ argu- 
ments,’ challenging thereby comparison with the ^ , . 
sacn vates of inspired verse, the elect few whose character of 
poetic appeal is to the whole world A vision of 
Heaven itself must be unrolled before his steadfast eagle gaze 
he will win a knowledge of the causes of things such as even 
Vergil, his master, modestly disclaimed Little wonder, there- 
fore, that, filled with these ambitions, Milton did not shrink, 
only two years later (1629 — 30), from attempting to sound the 
deepest mysteries of Christianity — the Nativity and the Passion 
of Christ , howbeit, sensible of his immaturity, he left his poem 
on the latter subject unfinished^ 

The Sonnet to which reference has been made deserves 
quotation at length 


“How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stolen on his wing my three and-twentieth year 1 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That 1 to manhood am amved so near. 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits endueth 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the ivill of Heaven , 
All IS, if I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Task-Master’s eje ” 


^ A passage in the sixth Elegy shows that the IVatwity Ode (see 
Pitt Press ed pp xxiv, xxv) was begun on Chnstmas morning, 1629 The 
Passton may haie been composed for the folloning Easter, it breaks off 
with the notice — “This subject the Author finding to be above tlie 
3’ears he had when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, left it unfinished ” Evidently Milton was minded to recur to 
both subjects, the list of schemes in the Trinity MS has the entnes 
“ Chnst born, Chnst bound, Christ crucified ” 
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Mr Maik Pattison justly calls these lines “an inseparable 
part of Milton’s biography” they bring out so clearly the poet’s 
solemn devotion to his self-selected task, and his determination 
not to essay the execution of that task until the time of com- 
plete “inward ripeness” has arrived The Somiet was one of 
the last poems composed by Milton during his residence at 
Cambridge The date is 1631 From 1632 to 1638 was a 
penod of almost unbroken self-preparation, such as 
Sonnet foreshadows Of the intensity of his 
]>roject’,'' ” application to literature a letter wntten in 1637 (the 
i'eUm exact day being Sept 7, 1637) enables us to 
judge. 

“ It js jmy way,” he says to C arlo Dio dati, in excuse for 
remissness as a correspondent, “to^ suffer no impediment, no 
love of ease, no avocation whatever, to chill the ardour, to break 
thecbntinuity, or divert the completion of my literary pursuits 
From this and no other reasons it often happens that 1 do not 
readily employ my pen in any gratuitous exertions^” But 
these exertions were not sufficient the probation must last 
longer In the same month, on the 23rd, he writes to the same 
friend, who had made enquiry as to his occupations and plans 
“ I am sure that you unsh me to gratify your curiosity, and to 
let you know what 1 have been doing, or am meditating to do 
Hear me, my Diodati, and suffer me for a moment to speak, 
without blushing, in a more lofty strain Do you ask what I am 
meditating? By the help of Heaven, an immortality of fame 
But what am I doing? wrepo^vS, I am letting my wings grow 
and prepanng to fl) , but my Pegasus has not yet feathers 
enough to soar aloft in the fields of air® ” F our years later we 
find a similar admission—" I haiyejiot. yet .completed to my 
mind the full circle of my private studies® ” 

Encouraged This last sentence was wntten in 1640 (or 1641) 
and at Meanwhile his resolution had been confirmed 
home by the friendly and flattering encouragement of 

^ P IF in 492 

® aP IF III 495 
* P W II 476 
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Inlnn s^-^'anfs — a siinutlns which he records in an ofNcitcd 
jn^sare* 

“In ihc pn%atc academies® of ll.ilj*, whitlicr I was fnoured 
to ie«ort, ]icr».tning lint sonic trifles® which 1 had in memory, 
comjioccil "’i under twentj or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
tint cvcr> one must gne some proof of Ins wit and reading 
lln-rc.) met wish acccpt.incc above what was looked for, and 
oiLtr things*, which 1 Ind shifted in scarcitj of books and 
ci< v.cnicnccs to patch up among them, were rcccned with 
wnticn encomiums, \iliicli the Italian is not forward to bestow 
on men of tins side of the Alps; 1 began thus far to assent both 
to them and diicrs of inj friends here at home, and not less to 
a 1 inwarti prompting winch now grew dailj upon me, that bj 
i ibour and imcnst. studs (wliich I t ike to be niy portion in tins 
life) joined with the strong propcncitj of nature, I might perhaps 
lea\e somtlhing so written to aficrtimcs, as they should not 
willingl) Kt It die" 

It was during U»s Italian joumej (1638—39) that Milton 
finst gate a liinl of the particular direction in 
\.]ncli tins ambition was setting at least we arc 

^ at njfct thf 

aouchsafid a glimpse of the possible subject-matter AriAunan ir- 

of the contemplated poem, and there is that on —1639 
which ma\ be built conjecture as to its style He 
had tnjojed at Naples the hospitality of the then famous writer 
Giovanni Ilattista Manso, whose courteous reception the young 
Lnglish traveller, ut he vtpatinn se os/emferef, acknowledged m 

* C/i t>f/ Cneiinuil, P JK ii ^77, 47S, a few lines have been 

in the Lift of Mihon 

* He refers to httnrj «ocitlies or clubs, of which there were several 
at Horcnce, c.g the Delia Crusca, the Svoglnli, etc 

* It Latin pieces, the Phgitt, as well as some of tlie poems 
included in his h^hr, were written before he was Ivvcnlj one 

* Among the I-atin poems which date from his Italian jonmey arc 
the lines Ad SaMlum, a few of the Lpi^iavis, and Mansus Perhaps, 
too, the ‘'other things" comprclicnded those escays in Italian verse 
which he had the courage to read before a Florentine audience— and 
tbcj the indulgence to praise 
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the piece of Latin hexameters afterwards printed in his Sylva 
under the title MatisJts In the course of the poem Milton 
definitely speaks of the remote legends of British history — ^more 
especially, the Arthurian legend — as the theme which he might 
some day treat “May I,” he says, “find such a friend^ as 
Manso,” 

Stquando^ tndtgenas tevocaho nt earmtna reges, 

Ariurumgue ettam sub terns hella nioventem, 

Alii dtcam tnvicta socialt foedere vienset 
Maptammos Heroas, et — 0 modo spintus adsti — 

Frangam Saxonicas Brtionunt sub Mai te phalanges / 

This was in 1638 In the next year, after his retuin to 
England, he recurs to the project in the Bpitaphtuni Dumonts, 
his account being far more detailed 

Jps^ ego Dardanias Rutuptna per teguoia puppes 
Dteam, et Pandrastdos regnum veins Inogenns, 

^ 1 c a fnend who would pay honour to him as Manso had paid 
honour to the poet Manni Manso had helped m the erection of a 
monument to Manni at Naples, and Milton alludes to this at the 
beginning of the poem 

* “If ever I shall revive in verse our native kings, and Arthur 
levying war in the world below, or tell of the heroic company of 
the resistless Table Round, and — be the inspiration mine I — break the 
Saxon bands neath the might of Bntish chivalry ” 

* “1 will tell of the Trojan fleet sailing our southern seas, and the 
ancient realm of Imogen, Fandrasus’ daughter, and of Brennus, Arvi- 
ragus, and Behnus old, and the Armonc settlers subject to British laws 
Then will I sing of logerne, fatally pregnant with Arthur — how Uther 
feigned the features and assumed the armour of Gorlois, through 
Merlin’s craft And you, my pastoral pipe, an life be lent me, shall 
hang on some sere pine, forgotten of me, or changed to native notes 
shall shrill forth Bntish strains ” In the first bnes he alludes to the 
legend of Brutus and the Trojans landing in England Rstlupina= 
Kentish The story of Arthur’s birth at which he glances is referred to 
in tlie Idylls of the King The general drift of the last verses is that he 
wall give up Latin for English verse, studes is a future, from stndo (cf 
Aineidve 689) 
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1^'='* t ' v-'n f^r y, t tfi //, fnstut ,<gue Btlnttnt, 
/' Itr j^r’-<T ,~i Jlr’mr tu^> //y* fA'ilcs , 

" vC ' **» U!u>^ frmie A^ctt (H , 

, t j/'/', n t ^'i.te Csthts aiTi., 
t,t t'" 't'j O, r, rt t'r st t.'.* 

?tf / . .i' • 1 ft) e*- 1, / nsi, 

•) t’i 't r *>, t '/j/j ft t jftt'i- C^r T fx 
f n ’ r ~tf }‘n >i 


Here, 15 before, he fir<it glancci at the stones which date 
from tie \crv daw» of Hr.U'-h injth and romance, and then 
p■^.v^cs to the tno»t fasicnnimg of the later ejelts of national 
U^cid—tJ.e rrcy trailitions thu cluster round ilie hero of the 
Ii\> ' s ij i> t the son of m>thir Uihtr. And this passage, 

nib^u the ^uhjec* which it indicitcs wis afterwards rejected by 
Mi’son, pot'-t.'jscs a twofold xaltic for those who would follow, 
step by step, the development of the idea which had as its 
final icvuc the composition of Paramsc Ij>sI For, first, the 
coiicjmh;.,; verses show that whatever the theme 
of the poem, whatever the stjlc, the insinnncnt of i x^niia m 
cxprc'sjo’i would be Knglijli— that “native Ian* 
giPi,e whovc help Milton had petitioned in the Vacalton 
Pi* r.- if An illuslration of li.s feeling on this point is furnished 
bj'thc treatise on Chutch G&i'ert ment He says there that 
hiv voik must make for "the honour and instruction" of his 
countrj' “I applied injsclf to that resolution which Anosto 
follov cd to fix all the industr) and all the art I could unite 
to the adorning of mj naiiv c longue to be an interpreter and 
rclattr of tbc best and sagest things among mine own citizens 
throughout this island in the mother dialect That what the 
greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or modem Italy, 
and those Hebrews of old did for their countrj, I, m my pro- 
portion, might do for mine* ” Here is a clear announcement of 


* P I' II ^7t> Keftrence has been made so frequently to this 
pamphlet on PAe PeatM of CAuieA Government urged against Prelaiy, 
(ift^i). that it may be well to explain that the introduction to the 
*ccond booV is cntirclj aulohiograjihical Milton shows why he cin- 
barl cd on such controversies, how much it cost him to do so, what 
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his ambition to take rank as a great national poet The note 
struck IS patriotism He will produce that which shall set 
English on a level with the more favoured Italian, and give his 
countrymen cause to be proud of their 

“dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world* ” 

To us indeed it may appear strange that Milton should have 
thought it worth while to emphasise what would now be con- 
sidered a self-evident necessity what modem poet, with a 
serious conception of his office and duty, would dream of 
employing any other language than his own? But we must 
remember that in those days the empire of the classics was 
unquestioned scholarship was accorded a higher dignity than 
now the composition of Jong^poems in Latin .was still a 
custom honoured in the observance and ivhoso sought to 
appeal to the “laureate fraternity” of scholars and jnen of 
letters, independently oLrace and country, would naturally turn 
to the lingua franca of the learned At any rate, the use of 
English — ^less known than either Italian or French — placed a 
poet at a great disadvantage, so far as concerned acceptance in 
foreign lands, and when Milton detennined to rely on his 
miiptt Camcena, he foresaw that this would circum- 

doia _ Latin scribe his audience, and that he would have to rest 
— ^ content with the applause of his own countrymen, 

nor ever, as he phrases it, “ be oime named abroad ” And there 
IS some significance in the occasion when he made this decla- 
ration Up till the publication of the Epifaphtum his friends 
had knowm him — ^to the public he was not even a name — as 
the composer of a number of pieces of elegiacs not unworthy, 
at times, of Ovid, and of some almost Vergihan hexameters 

hopes he had of returning to poetry, what was his view of the poet’s 
mission and of his own capacity to discharge that mission His prose- 
works contain nothing more valuable than these ten pages of self- 
cnticisin 

* Rickard JI ii j 58 
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Of liis English poems onlj thrcc^ had been published — each 
anonj moush It might have been supposed that residence in 
Ital}, the home of Latin scholarship, would incline 
him to continue to seclc fame as a master of * 

- , cc rcf^nraea 

L'ltinu} , jet, as if to dispel this impression^ he « natierai 
announces stnightwaj after his return Uiat he 
intends to discard the r&le of mere scholar, and assume that of 
national poet 

Again, these lines in the Eptiaphium give us some grounds 
of surmise as to the proposed form of his poem The histone 
ci.en^s — or traduions — epitomised jn the passage were too far 
separated in point of time, and too dcroid of 
internal coherence and connexion, to admit of 
dramatic treatment Milton c\idcnily t:onlcm- 
platcd a narratu c poem, and for one who had drunk so deep of 
the classical spirit a narrati\ e could scarce have meant aught else 
than an cpiC Indeed thus much is implied b> some sentences 
in the Reason of Church Govermnent, which represent him as 
considering whether to attempt that “epic form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those ether two of Virgil and Tasso 
arc a model . or whether those dramatic constitutions, wherein 
Snohoclcs and Eunpides reign, shall be found more doctrinal 
and exemplary to a nation® ” 

But ‘dramatic' introduces a fresh phaac, and as the first 
period of the history of Paradise Lost^ or rather of 
the idea which finally took shape in that poem, J^^res"uns 
closes with the Eptaphtum (1639), it may not be 

* These were the lines on Shakespeare, unsigned and lost among 
the commendatory verses prefixed to the second Folio of Shakespeare, 
1G32; Comtts, issued by hisfnend Henry Lawes in 1634, without any 
name on the title page, and Lyndas, printed in a \olume scarce likely 
to circulate outside Cambndge, and only signed with the initials ‘J M ’ 
To ll cse might be added a fourth piece in the Epitaph on the Marehio- 
ness of Winchester, could we verify the txadiUon mentioned by Warton 
that it was originally published in a Cambridge collection of Elegiac 
verse, about 163 r (I have discussed this point in the Introduction to 
Lyndas, pp xl — ^xli ) - P W n 478, 479 
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riglil of kings,” and cinbod) ing m tlie character of the blameless 
inonafcli the Cai*ahcr conception of Charles 1 Be this as it 
ma\ , hliUon rejected the subject, and it finds no place in a list 
of one hundred possible subjects of his poem* 

Second!), from this period, 1640 — 1642, dates an alteration 
in the design of the contemplated work Hitherto 
his tendency has been towards the epic form now ^tyU^thffoem 
(1640 or 1641) we find him preferring the dramatic * "" 

Shall he imitate Sophocles and Euripides ? Shall 'iranm~^ 
he transplant to English soil the art of the “ lofty 
grave tragedians” of Greece? The question is answered in a 
decided affirmative Had Milton continued the poem of which 
the opening lines were written m 1642 we should have had — not 
an epic but — a drama, or possibl) a trilogy of dramas, cast in a 
particular manner, as w ill be obseiwcd presently This trans- 
ference of his inclinations from the epic to the dramatic stjle 
appears to date from 1641 It is manifested in the Milton 
MSS at Trinity College Of these a word must be said 

When the present library of Trinity College, the erection of 
which was begun during the Mastership of Isaac MiUm 
Barrow, was completed, one of its earliest bene- mss at Cam- 
factors was a former member of Trinity, Sir Henry 
Newton Puckering Among his gifts was a thin MS volume of 
fifty-four pages, which had served Milton as a commonplace 
book How It came into the possession of Sir Henry Puckering 
IS not known He was contemporary with, though junior to, 
Milton, and may possibly have been one of the admirers who 
visited the poet in the closing years of his life, and discharged 
the office of amanuensis, or perhaps there was some family 
connection by means of which the MS passed into liis hands 
But if the history of the book be obscure, its value is not, for it 
contains — now in Milton's autograph, now in strange, unidenti- 

* Perhips he was influenced by discovering, after fuller research, 
the mythical character of the legend So much is rather implied by 
some rcmarliS in his History of Britain Milton with his intense 
earnestness was not the poet to build a long work on what he had 
found to be mainly fiction 
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ficd handwritings— the original drafts of se^eral of his early 
poems notablj of A/ cades, Lyadas and Comus, together with 
manj of the Sonnets The volume, be it observed, is not (as 
might be inferred from some descriptions thcreoO a random 
collection of scattered papers bound together after Milton’s 
death it exists (apart from its sumptuous modern investiture) 
cxactlj in the same form as that wherein Milton knew and used 
It two centuries and a half agone And this point is important 
because the order of the pages, and, by consequence, of their 
contents, is an index to the order of the composition of the 
poems Milton, about the jear 1631, had had the sheets of 
paper stitched together and then worked through the little 
volume, page on page, inserting his pieces as they were written 
They cover a long penod, from 1631 to 1658 the earlier date 
being marked by the second Sonnet, the later by the last of the 
senes — “Methought I saw” It is rather more than half way 
through the M S that w elight on the entries which have so direct 
a bcanng on the history of Paradise Lost 

These are notes, written by Milton himself (probably in 
He-vt/i€ MSS occupying seven pages of the manusenpt, 

tiiusinie tfe on subjccts wliich seemcd to him suitable, in varying 
“Parrdue degrees of appropnateness, for his poem Some of 
the entnes are very bnef— concise jottings down, in 
two or three words, of any theme that struck him Others are 
more detailed the salient features of some episode in history 
arc selected, and a sketch of the best method of treating them 
added In a few instances these sketches aie filled in with 
much minuteness and care the * economy’ or arrangement of the 
poem is marked out — the action traced from point to point 
But, Patadtse Lost apart, this has been done in only a few 
cases — a half dozen, at most As a rule, the source whence the 
matcnal of the w ork might be drawn, is indicated The subjects 
themselves, numbering just one hundred, fall, in a rough classi- 
fication, under two headings— Scnplural and British' and by 
‘British’ arc meant those which Milton drew from the chronicles 
of British history prior to the Norman Conquest The former 
* Cf the reference to "our own ancient stone*,” Church Geo ii 
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arc the more numerous chss sixt^-tuo being derived from the 
Ihblc, of which the Old Tcst.imcnt claims fiftj-four Their 
cli.aracter will be best illustrated by quotation of a few typical 
examples 

Ahram ns AZgypt 

itt Gsbfon yosst lo 

yvt.tsUrtss Sass: ! 14, 

Stst/f St: Gtlboa t Sam 28 3 1 
G:tTf,m Idolodastfs yttd 6 7 

ALmrlech^ the stssttpet yttd 9 
Sistnarsa Lsbftata} z Reg 7 
Asa at AZtt.soptS^ 2 Chtots 14 iL'ith 
the depossrg I ss ft, other ^ and bstrtnttg her Idol 

These arc some of the subjects drawn from the New Testa- 
ment * 

Lazarus yol.tt 11. 

Christ rtsett 
Christ Its pattens 

71 e Sreite Its y garden begtrningfrom y eommtngthtther 
it! y It das betrates ai,d y officers lead hwt aivay—y rest by 
message and chorus Hts agony may receav noble expns- 
stot.s 

Of Bnlish subjects there are thirty-three. The last page is 
assigned to “ Scotch stories or rather brutish of the north parts " 
Among these Macbeth is conspicuous Practically thej may be 
grouped w ith the thirty-three, and the combined list is remark- 
able — first, because it docs not include the Arthunan legend, 
which had once exercised so powerful a fascination on Milton, 
secondly, because in us brevity, as compared with the list of 
Scriptural subjects, it suggests his preference for a sacred poem 
Of the Scriptural subjects the story of the Creation and Fall 
assumes the most prominent place Any friend of tietdui 
Milton glancing through these papers in 1641 
could have conjectured, with tolerable certainty, the^^raU of 
where the poet's final choice would fall For no 

* Tlie lulu IS an ob\ious allusion lo Tasso’s Gerusalemme Ltbetata 
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less than four of the cntnes refer to Paradise Lost Three of 
these stand at the head of the list of sacred themes In two at 
least his intention to treat the subject m dramatic form is patent 
The lie nrst The two first — mere enumerations of possible dra- 
matts persona— ran thus^, it will be seen that the 
longer list is simply an expansion of the other 


the Persons 


the Persons 


Michael 
Heavenly Love 
Chains of Angels 
Lucifer 

^ve^ w//// the SCI pent 

Conscunce 
Death 
Labour ' 

Steknesse 

Discontent ■ mutes 

Ignorance 

•with otheis* 

Faith 

Hope 

Chanty 


Moses‘ 

yustice^, Mercie, Wisdome 

Heavenly Love 

Hespeius the Evening Starre 

Chorus of Angels 

Luafer 

Adam 

Eve 

Conscience* 

Labour 
Steknesse 
Discontent 
Jgnotance 
Feare 
Death 
Faith 
Hope 
Chanty 


>• mutes 


* M they arc m the original, without any modernisation Neither 
IS introduced with any title 

® Milton wrote, “Moses or Jlxchael," and afterwards deleted or 
Michael 

’ 1 he epithet divine, qui^Jifying Jiistiee, ivas inserted and then 
crossed out again 

* After Conscience Milton added Death, as in the first list, then 

deleted it, and placed Death among the 'mutes’ {muta persona 
characters who appeared without speaking) ' 
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These lists are crossed out , and underneath stands a much 
fuller sketch, in which the action of the tragedy is The third 
shown, and the division into acts observed Here, 
too, we first meet with the title Paradise Lost The scheme is 
as follows 


Paradise Lost The Pet sons 

Moses irpdKoyi^ei, recounting how he assum'd his true bodie, 
that it corrupts not because of hts \bein^ with God in the 
mounts declares the like of Enoch and Eliah, besides the purity 
of y place^ that certaine pure winds^ dues, and clouds piaserve 
it from corruptioiij wlunce exhorts to the sight of God, tells they^ 
cannot se Adam in the state of innocence by reason of thire sin^ 
Justice \ 

Mercie [• debating what should become of man if he fall 
Wtsdome ) 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymne of y^ Creation^ 

Act 2 

Heavenly Love 
Evening staire 

Chorus sing the marriage song^ and desctibe Paradise 

Act 3 

Lucifer contriving Adams mine 

Chorus feares for Adam and relates Lucifers rebellion andfalP. 

Act 4 

Adam 1 , ,, 

Ev, 

Conscience cites them to Gods examination^ 

Chorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost 

* They, i e the imaginaiy audience to whom the prologue is 
addressed Cf the commencement of Coinus 

® After this the first act begins ® Cf vil 453 — 260, note 

^ IV 7ir ® bks V— VI ® \ yietseq 

P L. IX X 


d 
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mutes to whome he gives time names 
likewise Winter, Heat, Tempist, etc 


Act 5 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paiadise 
pressented by an angel vnth^ 

Labour 
Gnefe 
Hatied 
Envie 
Warre 
Famine 
Pestilence 
Sicknesse 
Discontent 
Ignorance 
Feare 

Death enterd 
into y world 
Faith 
Hope 
Chanty J 
Chonis bnefly concludes 

This draft of the tragedy, which occurs on page 35 of the 
The fourth deleted , but Milton v. as still dissatisfied, 

and later on, page 40, we come to a fourth, and 
concluding, scheme — which reads thus 


comfort him and instruct him 


Adam unparadtdd^ 

The angel Gabnel, either descending or entering^, shewing 
since this globe was created, his frequency as much on earth, as 
in hearvn, desenbes Paiadise Next the chorus shewing the 
reason of his comming to keep his watch in Paradise aftei 
Luafers rebellion by command from God, and withall expressing 

* Cf bks XI— XII 

® Underneath was written, and crossed out, an alternative title 

Adams Banishment 

® Cf Comus, •• The Attendant Spint descends or enters " {ad imt ). 
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destre to Ste^ and knozu ti ou cancetmng this excellent new 
creature man The angel Gabrtel, as by hts name signifying a 
prince of powers It aeitg- Patadtse zvith a more ftee office^ passes 
by the slat, on of y chorus, and desired by them relates what he 
Anew of man — as ilt. cieatiou of E'ae zvith iliitc love and 
mar luge After this JLucifer appear cs after his overthrow, 
oemoans htrnself, seeks nvertge on tnarij the chorus prepare 
resistance ct / is first approach , at last after discourse of eninity 
on eiti er zuie he departs, zvl treat the chorus sing’s of the battcll, 
ard vit tone rr heavn against him and his accomplices, as before 
ajier the Just acP zoos sung a hymn of the creation Htei * 
again may appear Lticifr relating, at>d irisultingtn what he had 
don to tl f aesti net. on of man Alan nett and Eve having by 
tl IS time bin seduct by the sir pent appear ts confusedly coveted 
ZLith leaz esj conssierce tri a shape accuses him, yustice cites him 
to t/ie pdace -'•! i liter fthova called for him In the mean while 
the chorus eider tains the stage, and is inform'd by some angel the 
inanntiofhisfall, hcer^ the chorus be-oaiUs Adams fall Adam 
then and Evt ret a me ond accuse one another, but especially 
Adam lajcs O e blame to his wife, ts stubborn in his offence 
y.rstice appeares, ttosons with him, convinces him The* chorus 
admonisheth Adam, and bids him beware by latcifers example 
of irnpcuitetice I he angel ts sent to banish them out of Para- 

dise, but before causes to passe before hts eyes in shapes a mask of 
all the cvtlls^ of this lift and world j be is humbtd, relents, dis- 
paiies -It last appeares Alercy, comforts him, promises the 
Messiah, then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity, ttisli nets him 
He repents, gtz/cs God the glory, subrnitts to his penalty The 
chorus briefly concludes Compare this with the former draught 
(le draft) 

* hu, t c Ujc diorns’s, he makes the chonis now a singular, now a 
plural, noun The irregularitj' of the stjle of the whole entiy, with its 
lack of punctuation, shows that it is merely a jotting, such as anyone 
might commit to a pniatc memorandum-book 

- Passing through , cf Comtts 403 s 1 c in the third draft 

* Each of these sentences was an after-thought, added below or in 

the margin ® See \l 469 — 93, note 

d 2 
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With regard to the subject, therefore, thus much is clear; 
as early as 1641 — 2 Milton has manifested an unmistakeable 
preference for the story of the lost Paradise, and the evidence 
of the Trinity MSS coincides with the testimony of Aubrey and 
Phillips, who say that the poet did, about 1642, commence the 
composition of a drama on this theme — of which drama the 
opening verses of Pat adtse Lost, book iv (Satan’s address to the 
sun), formed the exordium It is, I think, by no means impro- 
bable that some other portions of the epic are really fragments 
of this unfinished work Milton may have written two or three 
hundred lines, have kept them in his desk, and then, years 
afterward, when the project was resumed, have made use of 
them where opportunity offered Had the poem, however, been 
completed in accordance with his original conception we should 
have had a tragedy, not an epic 

Of this there is abundant proof The thirf and ^rth 
Tie as hasjbeen observed, are dramatic On 

itterxtabe k the first page of these entnes, besides those lists of 
tragedy V dramatis persona which we have treated as the 
first and second sketches, stand the words “ other Tragedies,” 
followed Iw the enumeration of several feasible subjects The 
list of Bnash sumects is prefaced with the heading — ^“British 
Trag ” (i e l^gediesO Wherever Milton has outlined the treat- 
ment of an^ of the\Scriptui:al themes a tragedy is clearly 
indicated Twice, indeed, another form is mentioned — the 
pastoral, and probably a dramatic pastoral was intended^ 
These, however, are exceptions, serving to emphasise his 
leaning towards tragedy ' 

But what sort of tragedy? I think we may fairly conclude 
that, if earned out on the lines laid down in the fourth sketch, 
Adam-^unparadtdd would have borne a very marked resem- 

^ These are the two entnes m the MS'referfed to TJierutna, 
a Pastoiol out of Ruth, and — the sheepshearers tn Carmel, a Pastoral 
I Sam *5 There is but one glance at the epical style, in the list of 
“British Tragedies," after mentioning an episode m the life of King 
Alfred appropriate to diamaUc handling, he adds-” A Heroicall 
Poem may be founded somwhere m Alfreds reigne ’’ 
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blince to Stviisofi it A\ould have conformed, in the 

iinui, to the same Ij pe — that, namcl}, of the ancient ^ 

Greek drama With the rmnantic stage of the Greet. 
Elizabethans Milton appears to have felt little 
sjmpaihy^ else he would scarce ha\e w'rittcn certain verses m 
// Pitusifoso” Nor do I believe that his youthful enthusiasm 
for Shnkcspcai c endured long® : certainly, w itliin a few years of 
the period of which we are speaking he penned the. unfortunate 
passage in jCtlotwUaslts which only just escapes being a sneer 
at bhakcspcarc , while the condemnation of one important aspect 
of bhakcspcarian tragedy m the preface to Samson Agoiustts is 
too plain to be misinterpreted So had Milton been minded to 
dramatise the story of Macbeth — we have marked its presence 
in the list of Scottish subjects — his Macbdh w’ould have differed 
toio calo from Shakespeare’s In the same way, his tragedy of 
Poiadtst Zoj/ would have been wholly un-Shakespeanan, wholly 
iin>Elizabcthan Nnc-would it have had any affinity to the 
drama of Milton’s contemporaries'*, those belated Elizabethans 
bungling with exhausted materials and forms that had lost all 
\inlity. Tra gedy for, Milton, could mean but one thing — the 
tragic, stage of the Greeks, the “dramatic constitutions” of 
Sophocles and Eunpidcs and when w'e.exaininc these sketches 
of Paradue Lost we find in them the familiar features of Athe- 
niaji drama — ce rtain signs cloqucnt.of the source on whicli. the 
poet has drawn 

Let us, for example, glance at the draft of Adam unpatadtdd 
Milton has kept the “ unities " of place and time , 

The sce ne do es not change , it is set in some part by ttu Trmity 
of Eden, and everj thing represented before the 
eyes of the audience occurs at the same spot But whoso 
regards the unity of place must suffer a portion of the action to 
happen off the stage — not enacted in the presence of the audi- 

1 See Appendix to Samson Agontsfes, pp. 162 — 164 

^ II loi, 102 , sec note on them 

3 See note on P Allegro, 133, 134 (Pitt Press cd ) 

* In the treatise On Education, 1644, he speaks of “ our common 
rhymers and play-writers” as “despicable creatures,” P IV, in. 474 
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ence (as in a modem plaj where the scene changes), but reported 
\^Sainson Agomstes Milton employs the traditional deiice of 
the Greek tragedians— he relates the catastrophe by the mouth 
of a messenger So_^ce-^e temp^ion b> the segient is not 
repres ented on the scene it is jicsgubed — ^partly -bj Lucifer, 
“relating, Md insulting in what he had don to the destruction 
of man,” pardy b> an angel who informs the Chorus of the 
manner of the fall “Again, the4mity-.oLtime is observed. The 
time over which the action of a tragcdj might extend, according 
to the usual practice of the Gre ek dramatists, was twenty -four 
hours In Samson Agomstes the action begins at sunnse and 
ends at noon, thus occupying seven or eight hours ” In Adam 
unparadtdd the action would certainl> not exceed the customary 
twentj-four hours Again a Chorus Ts-^ntroduced (sure sign of 
classical influence), and not onl) introduced, hut handled exactly 
as Milton, follow^ng his Greek models, has handled it in Samson 
Agohuies that is to saj, closely identified with the action of 
the tragcd), even as Anstotle recommends that it should be*^ 
Further, m the fourth scheme the division into acts is carefully 
avoided — ^an advance this on the third scheme Similarly, ra 
Samson Agomstes Milton avoids_ splitting up the play into 
scenes and acts, calling attention to the fact m his preface. 
Proofs® of Milton’s classical bias might be multiplied from these 
Milton MSS , and personal!) I have no doubt that when he 
began the tragedv of which Aubrey and Phillips spea k, h e 
meant to revive in English the methods and Et)le of his/avounte 

’ See Introduction to Sanson Acutes, pp xxxiv — xxxvi 

® Thus, apvrt from P L , the Scnptunl tnemes whereof the fullest 
sketches arc given, are three tragedies severally enmied Isaac redcemd, 
Ba}tistcs (i.e. on the subject of John the Baptist and Herod), and 
Sodom burning In each the two umties (time and place) are kept, 
and a Chorus used In Isaac redumd the incident of the sacnfice 
IS reported, and the descnption of the character of the hero Abraham 
as Milton meant to depict him is simpi) a paraphrase on Aristotle’s 
definiuon of the ideal tragic hero AIo»t of the other subjecte have 
a sub-title such as the Greek tragedians emplo)ed To a classical 
scholar the bearing of such evidence is patent 
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nut the ‘Jclicmc soon had to be abandoned , and 
rol tdl a qu «tcr of a ccnuir> liter nas it cvcculcd, with onl> a 
ch.ini,e of <nbjci-t, mira;,/w A^^instesK 

'I he thud pet wd in the {TcntM-, of Piuadtse Jjdst dales from 
165s In tint year, accordtnf; to Aubrej, Milton "pantihse 
oq m the ]>ocni as we Inow it B> then he had ■^‘*i/Vah« 
j;ync Inch to tnc epic sljle He was still Sccrctarj, but his 
duties \.eic \crj luht, and allowed him to devote himself to 
{octrv*. At the Ke^'oration he wis in dinner, for some tunc, of 
h.s life, ind was impn>-oncd for a few months But in spite of 
this uuem pMon, and of his blindness*, the epic was crnfHHand 
jin*sj td nboat i66j Du. histor) of cich of his 
Iniijrer poems shows tint he was cxrtedingl) careful in revising 
his worhs — loth to kt them go foiih to tlie world till all that 
v' IS poseiblc had been done to achieve perfection It is 
\ub’'ev*9 staicinent lint Paraatsf Lost was completed m 1663, 
while Miltons friend riioinis Kllwood, the Quaker, dcsciibcs 
in 1 i iimius passage of his Autob.ograp) ^ how in t 66 $ the poet 
phiccd a winustiipt in his hinds — ^“bidding me take it home 
with me and read it at mv leisure, and, when I had so done, 
return it to him with m> judgment thereupon. When I came 
home, and hid ret mjsclf to read it, I found it was that cx- 
cclknt poem which he intituled Paiadtsc Lost" Ellwood’s 
account ma) be reconciled with Aubrej 's on the reasonable 
supposition th.it the interval between 1663 and 1665 was spent 
in revision Still, some dchj in puklisliing the poem ensued 
On the outbreak of the Plague in 1665 Mdion had left London, 
retiring to Chalfonl in Iluckinghamsliirc, where Ellwood had 
rented a collage for him He returned in the next year, 1666 , 

J 'I he point IS iniiwtlnii because it disposes of the sillj notion tint 
Mjlion borrowed the kIct. of wnung a tragedy on the classical jnodel 
from the phj of Snmsatt U> the Dutch poet Vondcl See Apptuiltx to 

WJfiVf, pp 163 16 ^ 

' Acconbng to Ldward Phillips, Milton dictated the poem to *uiy 
one vrho chanced to he present and vns willing to .set ns anmucnsis, 
nficrwards Pliillips would go over the MS , correcting errors, under his 
uncle's direction 
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but again there was delay — this time through tlie great Fire of 
London which disorganized business Not till 1667 
PuUtshed Paradise Lost appear in print The date of 

the agreement drawn up between Milton and his publisher ^by 
\ihicli he received an immediate payment of ;^S» retained 
certain rights over the future sale of the book — is dated April 
27, 1667 The date on which Paiadtse Lost was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register is August 20, 1667 No doubt, copies were 
in circulation in the autumn of this year 

Tins first edition of Paiadtse Lost raises curious points^ of 
bibliography into which there is no need to enter 
here, but we must note three things (1) The poem 
was divided into — ^not twelve books but — ^ten 
(11) In the earlier copies issued to the public there were no 
prose Arguments j these (written, we may suppose, by Milton 
himself) were pnnted all together and inserted at the com* 
mencement of each of the later volumes of this first cdition~an 
awkward arrangement changed in the second edition (111) 
Milton prefixed to the later copies the brief prefatory note on 
The Veise, explaining why he had used blank verse , and it was 
preceded by the address of The Piintei to the Readet It 
seems that the number of copies pnnted in the first edition was 
1500, and the statement of another pa>mcnt made by the 
publisher to Milton on account of the sale of the book shows 
that by April 26, 1669, 1 e a year and a half after the date of 
publication, 1300 copies had been disposed of 

* For example, no less than nine distinct Utlc-piges of this edition 
have been traced This means that, though the whole edition was 
pnnted in 1667, only a limited number of copies were bound up and 
issued in that year The rest would be kept in stock, unbound, and 
published in instalments, as required Hence new matter could be 
inserted (such as the prose Arguments), and in each instalment it would 
be just as easy to bind up a new title-page as to use the old one Often 
the date had to be changed and we find that two of these pages bear 
the year 1667, four, 1668, and three, 1669 Seven have Milton’s 
name in full, two, only his initiab Mr Leigh Sotheby has collated 
them carefully m his book on Milton’s autograph, pp 81 84 
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In 1674 the second edition \ias issued — with several changes 
First, the epic ivas divided into twehe books, a 
more Vergilian number, by the subdivision^ of 
books Tll and x. Secondly, the prose Argtnnents 
were transferred from the beginning and prefixed to the re- 
spectiie books to which thej severally belonged- Thirdly, a 
few changes* were introduced into the text — few of any great 
significance. Four years later, 167S, came the third edition, 
and in 16SS the fourth This last was the well- 
known folio published by Tonson; Paradise Re- 
got red and Sanison Agoutsies were bound up with 
some copies of it, so that Milton’s three great works were 
obtainable m a single 1 olume. The first annotated edition of 
Patadise Lost was that edited by Patrick Hume in 1695, being 
the sixth repnnt And during the last century editions® were 
•very' numerous 

There is, mdeed, little ground for the view which one so 
frequently comes across — ^that Paradise Lost met 
with scant appreaation, and that Milton was neg- 
lected by his contemporanes, and wnthout honour 
in his lifetime. To the general public epic poetry 
will never appeal, more especially if it be steeped m the 
classical feeling that pervades Paradise Lost; but there must 
have been a goodly number of scholars and lettered readers to 
welcome the work — else why these successive editions, appear- 
ing at no very lengthy intervals? One thing, doubtless, which 
prejudiced its popularity was the personal resentment of the 
Royalist classes at hlilton’s political actions They could not 


® Milton wrote three fresh lines to introduce bk viir m the new 
arrangement of the poem, and five lines for the beginnmg of bk xri 
It was to the second edition that the commendatory verses by Samuel 
Barrow and Andrew Marvell were prefi'ved 

® Preemment among them is Bishop Newton's edition (1749) He 
was the first editor who took pains to secure accurate of text, domg, 
on a smaller scale, for Milton what Theobald did for Shake^eore 
His seinces too in the elumdation of certam aspects (notably the Scnp- 
tural) of Milton’s learning have never been surpassed 
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Seven Mortal Sms Milton pierced through the absurdity of 
that performance to the hidden majesty of the subject , which, 
being altogether unfit for the stage, yet might be, for the genius 
of Milton, and his only, the foundation of an epick poem ” What 
authoiity he had for this legend Voltaire does not say It is 
not alluded to by any of Milton’s contemporary biographers 
It may have been a mere invention ^ by some ill-wisher of the 
poet, a piece of malicious gossip circulated out of political spite 
against the great champion of republicanism But it has given 
rise to vaiious conjectures as that Milton may have met 
Andreini himself, or may have read® the work, if he did not 
actually see it represented All of which is quite possible but 
then It IS equally possible that none of these things happened 
We have only this random remark by Voltaiie, unsupported by 
a scrap of satisfactory external evidence, and not substantiated 
by any striking internal resemblance between the Adaino and 
Patadtse Lost Even to accept the Voltairean theory were only 
to admit that Andreim’s play may have supplied Milton with a 
notion of what the subject which is common to the two poets 
might he made to yield Seeing the Adamo represented, or 
reading it, Milton may have discovered and been impressed 
by the “hidden majesty” of the theme that is like enough 
only we could wish some more conclusive testimony than 
Voltaire’s unconfirmed account that Milton did ever either see 
or peruse the play 

The second claimant is the Dutch poet, Joost van den 
Vondel He was contemporary with Milton, and 
the author of a great number of works Among 
them were several dramas on Scriptural subjects 

^ Even Johnson, no fnendly cntic of Milton, characterised it as “ a 
wild and unauthorised story ” 

- It had been printed in 1613, and again in 1617 The title-page 
of the first edition describes the work as L' Adamo, Sacra Rapresen- 
tatione, da Giovanni-Battista Andreini Milano, 1613 ” A translation 
by Hayley was printed m Cowper’s edition of Milton He would be 
clevei who should find aught markedly Miltonic in the Adamo Pope 
could not (according to Spence, Anecdotes) 
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With three of them MiUon is supposed by some enters to have 
been acquainted These are Lucifer (1654), a drama on the 
revolt of tlie angels and their fall from heaven, Johr ihe 
Messenger (1662), and Adam tn Banishment (1664) In a 
work^ published a few years since it was contended that Milton 
borrowed a good deal from these three poems—a view from 
which I beg leave to dissent. It is unsupported b) a shred of 
external testimony, and is intrinsically unhkcl> 

That Milton had probably hCiird of Vondcl may he conceded, 
Vondel enjoyed a great reputation , beside which, there was m 
the 17th centurj much intercourse between England and Hol- 
land, and Milton from his position as Secretary, no less than 
from his controversies with Salmasius and Moms, must have 
had his thoughts constantly directed towards the Nctlicrlands 
Also, we learn that he had some knowledge of 
I^“*^ch language But it will be observed that 
uMtUmt the earliest of the poems with which he is thought 
to have been too conversant, namely Lucifer ^ was 
not published till after his blindness, while by the time that 
the last of them, Adam in Banishment, appeared, Patadtse 
Lost was almost completed It is impossible that Milton read 
a line of the w orks himself if he knew them at all, it must ha\ c 
been through the assistance of some rc.adcr or translator , and 
considering how many details concerning the last >cars of 
Milton’s life have survived, it is exceeding curious that this 
reader or translator should have escaped mention, and that 
the Vondehan fiction should not have been heard of till a 
century after the poet’s death For there were plcntj of people 
ready to do him an ill-turn and damage his repute, and 
plagiansm from his Dutch contemporary would have been 
an excellent cry to raise. As it is, Milton’s biographers — and 
contemporaries— Phillips, Aubrey, Toland, Antony k Wood, 
ate absolutely silent on the subject Phillips indeed and 
Toland expressly mention the languages in which Milton used 
to have works read to him The list is extensive it includes 


* I allude lo Mr Edmundson’s Mtlloit and Vondel (18S5}. 
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Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish and French; 
and It does not include Dutch— a most significant omission 
In default of external proof those who put forward this 
Ignoble theory of plagiarism have recourse to the test of the 
parallel passage they cite what they conceive to be similarities 
of thought, description and expression between Vondel’s three 
poems and Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained This test is 
always unsatisfactory — even when the writers compared use the 
same vehicle of expression, a common language But applied 
to writers separated by difference of tongue the test becomes 
well-nigh worthless It will prove everything— or nothing you 
have only to take passages that treat of the same subject and 
translate the one, as far as may be, into the actual words of 
the other, and the charge of plagiarism will seem proved up to 
the hilt But the process does not commend itself to impartial 
cntics, and 1 think that any unbiassed reader who examines 
these supposed similarities between Milton and 
Vondel will be of opinion, that the most are merely 
ridiculous— no similarities at aU — ^and that the 
few Vondehan passages which may be compared 
quite legitimately with parts of Paradise Lost xmly serve to 
illustrate the elementary truth that ivTiters who handle the 
same themes must meet in periodic points of resemblance^ 

There remains the so-called Cmdmon Paraphrase In the 
Bodleian is the manuscript of an Old English 
metrical Paraphrase of parts® of the Old Testa- 
ment This work was long attnbuted to the Northumbnan reli- 
gious writer Caedmon, of whom Bede speaks Caedmon lived in 
the seventh century He is supposed to have died about 670 
There is no reason for thinkmg that he was not the author of 
sacred poems, as Bede represents him to have been, but there 
IS also no possibility of believing that, the Paraphrase, as we 
have It, was written by him It is a composite work m which 

^ This Vondel question is discussed at some detail in an essay ap- 
pended to my edition oi Samson Agonutes (Pitt Press Senes), pp 158—168 
Namely Genesis, Exodus and Daniel It is the paraphrase of 
Genesis that uould have concerned Milton most 
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several hands may be traced, and the different styles belong to 
a date long subsequent to Csedmon* The MS was once in the 
possession of Archbishop Usher He presented it m 1651 to 
his secretary, the Teutonic scholar, Francis Dujon, commonly 
called Franciscus Junius Junius published the MS at Am- 
sterdam in 1655 Milton never saw the Paraphrase in print, 
for the same reason that he never saw Vondel's Liiafer. But 
inasmuch as Junius had been settled m England since 1620, 
It IS quite likely that he knew Milton-, if so, he may have 
mentioned the Paraphrase, and even translated parts of it 
Here, however, as in the previous cases of Andreini and 
Vondel, ue cannot get bejond conjecture; the question rcsohes 
Itself perforce into the irritating ‘perhaps,’ ‘may plus the 
inevitable parallel passage For just as one cntic is ready with 

his “resemblances” from the Adamo,&xA another with reams of 
crude commonplace from Lsictfer, so the victims of the Csedmon 
fallacy have their set of pet parallels betwixt the Paraphrase 
(which in Its Old English dress was probably unintelligible to 
Milton®) and Patadtse Lost And though we have mentioned 
but three of these supposed “sources” of Paradise Jlorf— perhaps 
three too many — ^yet there be who shall say how many other 
works in which “resemblances” have been detected? In fact, 
what It comes to is this almost every work (no matter what the 
language) dealing with the same subject as Paradise Lost and 
wntten prior to it, has been seized on and made to serve the 
purposes of the traffickers in parallel passages Dutch epics 

® See the artide by Mr Henry Bradley in the Dictionary of 
Biography There is also a good discussion of the authorship of the 
work m the Appendix to Professor Ten Brink’s Early English Lite- 
rature 

® This was first pointed out by Sharon Turner , see also Masson, 
^fe^'n 557 

* In a very ingenious paper in Atiglta, iv pp. 401 — ^405, Professor 
■Wuelcker argues that Milton had not much knowledge of Anglo Saxon 
In his History of Britain he habitually quotes Latm Chronicles, and m 
one place virtually admits that an Old English chronicle was not 
intelligible to him 
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(hRS “tlie verj Dutch ” which Southey discovered m 

the At ctaj Latin epics and tragedies* by German 

and Scotch and English scholars ; Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese pocmi all bring grist to the mill, and the outcome is a 
miss— gross as a mountain, open, palpable —of what Dr Masson 
justly tenns “ labonotib nonsense" ' 

Now to proie a ncgitii’c is proverbially difficult, and it is 
bejond anj man’s power to demonstrate that 
Milton was t,<ii acquainted with Andrcini, or 
A'ondol, or C.cdmon*, or some of the other writers 
lie w.y ln\c known their works he mav ha\c been indebted 
to them for an occasional suggestion It is an open question 
It adniiis of no decisive settlement one waj or the other, 
because we have no decisive evidence — external or internal 
But lint Milton “plagiansed" from them, that m any of them 
lay the “origin” of Paradise Las/t that the qualities which have 
made the epic immortal were due, in the faintest degree, to 
an) other genius than that of Milton himself these arc fond 
delusions, vain1> imagined, without warrant), and altogether 
to be cast out 

\Vc must indeed recognise in Milton’s style the impress 
of four great influences — these being the B'bl c, the 
classjes, the Itaban.ppcls, and English.btcraiurc 
Of the Bible he possessed a knowledge such as few Yn 
have had There are hundreds of allusions to it 
the words of Scripture underlie some part of the text of every 
page of Patadise Lostj and apart from verbal 
reminiscences there is much of the spirit that 

^ Tlicrc was a Latin tragedy, Adavuis Exul, by the junst Grotius 
Milton met Grotius in Pans (as he tdls us in ihc Defnmo Secunda), and 
quotes him in his prose works Perhaps he read the tragedy 

* The delusion reached its climax in the monstrous mendacities of 
William Lauder, for a sample of his libellous malevolence see i 
i6i — 26^, note 

® I may note m passing that “ resemblances ’’ every whit as sinking 
as those which an, cUtd from the Paraf /irate may be found m CynewulFs 
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pervades that noblest achievement of the English tongue. 

Scarcely less powerful was the influence of the 
Theciasstcs Milton’s aliusivencss extends over the 

whole empire of classical humanity and letters, and to the 
scholar his work is full of the exquisite charm of endless 
reference to the noblest things that the ancients have thought 
and said That he was deeply versed in Italian 
Uahanpetts labours of Ivts carly editors have abun- 

dantly proved , and their comparative studies are confirmed by 
the frequent mention of D^nt^ Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto and 
others in his prose works and correspondence In 
English literature I imagine that he had read 
everything worth reading Without doubt, he was 
most affected by “our admired Spenser*” He was, says® 
Dr>den, “the poetical son of Spenser Milton has 
to that Spenser was his original ” 
tchoei And there was a Spenserian school of poets, mostly 

Cambridge men, and some of them contemporary 
with Milton at the University, with whose works he evidently had 
a considerable acquaintance Among these the ^wo JTIctchers 
were conspicuous — Ql^s^Fletcher, author of the sacred poems 
Christ’s Victone on Earth and Christ's Triumph in Heaven, 
and Fhineas^Eletcher, author of The Purple Island JChe- 
influence of the Fletchers is manifest in Milton’s early poems®, 
and It IS traceable in Paradise Lost Finally, we must not 


Christ by anyone who will study the beautiful cdiUon of that poem 
lately edited by Mr GoUanez of Christ's College Y et who would contend 
that the Codtx Exomensis, wnrapped in the cloistered obscurity of a 
chapter-house, was known to Milton? Identity of inspiration (the 
Scripture) explains similanly 

* Ammadverstons, P W HI 84 On Milton’s feeling for Spenser 
see note to 11 Penseroso 1 16— lao - Preface to Pables 

* See the Introduction to Comus, p xxxvm, and that to Lyetdas, 
pp xlv— xlvi Phineas Fletcher’s Apollyonists might also be mentioned 
(see n 650, 746, notes) Besides the Fletchers, there wais Henry 
More, the famous “Cambridge Platonist ’’ Milton must have known 
him at Chnsl’s College 
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forget Sjhcstcr. Joshua S)hcstcr (of whom little is knoun 
bejond tKaflic was born m 1563, died in 1618, and 
di\ citified the profession of merchant with the 
making of much rhjmc, translated into exceedingly 
Spensernn \crsc Tne Dtvtue Wtefsand Il'drAs of the French 
pool, Du Hartas*. Thcsubjcct of this^xcrj length) work is the 
stjD^rj' of Creation, with the c.arl) liistorj' of the Jews The 
translation was amazingh popular Dr) den^ confessed that he 
had once preferred S)l\ ester to Spenser ^herc is no doubt 
that Milton studied Sylvester in Ins )Outh, and T/:e Divntc 
Wtifj IS ccrtainl) one of the works whereof account must be 
taken in anv attempt to estimate the litemr) influences that 
moulded Milton’s st)lc. 

But .a write r mat be influenced b), others, and not pla- 
giarise;*’ and It IS well to remember that from Vergil downwards 
llic great poets hate exercised their royal right of 
adapting the words of their forerunners and m- tutatAf^rai 
fusing into them a fresh charm and suggestion, 
sincc.un.allusion lies one of the chief delights of 
literature. It is well, also, to realise wherein lies the greatness 
of Paiadtse Lost, and to understand that all_Uie borrowing in 
the world could not contribute a jot to the qualities which have 
re nder ed the epic ‘*.a possession for c\ cr ” What has made the 
poem live IS not the story, nobi) though that illustrates the 
Cicmal antagonism of nglitcousncss and wrong, and the over- 
throw of cv il , nor the construction, though this is sufficiently 
artistic , nor the learning, though this is vast , nor the charac- 
terisation, for which there is little scope not these things, 
though all arc factors in the greatness of the poem, and m all 
Milton rises to the height of his argument— but- tlte.jncom- 
p arable e levation of the stjlc, “tlie shaping spirit of Imagina- 
tion,” and the mere majesty of the music ' 

1 Bjlvc^tcr translated a good deal from Du Bartas beside the Divine 
Weeh , and rhjmcd on his own account Dr Grosart has collected his 
works into two bulky volumes 
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THE STORY OF THE POEM 


A sketch of the action of the whole poem, following the 
sequence of the twelve books, may be useful to those who 
are acquainted only with parts of Patadtse Lost — 

I The scene Hell — the time nine days after the expul- 
sion of Satan and his followers from Heaven They he on the 
burning lake, stupefied Satan first recovers, rouses Beelzebub, 
discusses with him their position, and then makes his w'ay from 
the lake to a “ dreary plain ” of dry land Beelzebub follows ; 
Satan calls to his comrades to do likewise Rising on the w ing 
they reach the same firm land Their numbers and names de- 
scribed They range themselves in battle-array before Satan, 
who addresses them They may still (he says) regain Heaven , 
or there may be other worlds to win — in particular, a new world, 
inhabited by new-created beings, of which report had spoken 
let these matters be duly conferred of Straightway, a v’ast 
palace— Pandemonium— IS made, to sen c as council-chamber. 
Here a council is held , only the great Angels are present 
II The scene — at first — Pandemonium, the debate begins 
Satan invites their counsel — “who can ad\ ise may speak ” Mo- 
loch, Behai and Mammon speak — their several counsels last 
Beelzebub, who reverts to Satan's hint of the new world Why 
not ruin it? or make it their own? or win its inhabitants to their 
side> What better revenge against the Almighty? The plan 
approved — ^but who will discover this world? None volunteer 
and then Satan offers to undertake the journey His offer 
accepted , the council leaving Pandemonium breaks up , the 
result announced to the rest of the Angels How they pass the 
time till his return— some explonng Hell (now more closely de- 
scribed) Meaniwhile he reaches Hell-gates, is suffered to pass 
by Sin and Death, voyages through Chaos (described), and at 
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last comes within sight of the Universe hung in spaced (i e 
Chaos) We leave him directing his course towards the World 
III, The scene — at first — Heaven The Almighty perceives 
Satan, points him out to the Son, tells what his design is, and 
its destined success , tells also that Man will be saved ultimately 
— if he can find a Redeemei “The Son of God freely offers 
hiniself a ransom for Man,” is accepted by the Father, and 
praised by the Angelic host Meanwhile— the scene changing 
— Satan, having reached the outer surface (described) of the 
Universe, wanders through various regions (described), until, 
coming to the single opening in the surface, he descends into 
the inside of the Universe^ He arrives at the^ sphere of the 
Sun , disguising himself as a young Angel from Heaven, en- 
quires from Uriel, the Sun-spirit, the way^to Earth — pr etend ing 
“d esire . to. behold the new Creation,” is directed by Unel, 
descei^s again, ^d alights on Mt Nipbates 

IV There, pausing awhile, he gives way to regiet that he 
has rebelled, and rage at his outcast state, passio n-distorts h^is 
face, so that Unel, watching,^no%y knows him for an evi^spint 
1 hence, reco^nn^self:icontrol, Sata^jounieys on towards E^en, 
the_mam^scene (described), sees Adam and Eve (famous de- 
scnption of them), overhears what they say concerning the Tree 
of Knowledge, and perceives at once the means whereby to 
compass' their fall At i\ightfall he -essays to tempt Eve in 
a dream , is disc.overed by Gabriel, who, warned by, Unel, 
has descended to Eden to defend Man A^battle between 
Satan and Gabriel imminent, but^ averted Satan flies 

The scene still Eden A further picture of Adam and 
Eve — their worship and work Raphael (the scene having 
changed for a bnef space to Heaven) comes to warn them of 
their danger, at the bidding of the Almighty — so that Man, if he 
falls, may fall knowingly, by his own fault Raphael received 
and entertained, admonishes Adam, explains who his enemy 
is, and why which leads to an account of the rebellion in 
Heaven — its beginning described 


^ See Apfaidtx. 
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VI The scene of the events narrated by Raphael Heat cn. 
He describes the three days’ war in Heaven, at the end of which 
Satan and his followers were cast into Hell The warning to 
Adam repeated 

VII The scene Eden. Raphael describes the Creation of 
the World, which is accomplished by the Son of God 

VIII The scene the same. Adam enquires concerning 
the stars and Heavenly bodies, Raphael answers doubtfullj. 
Adam recounts his own first experience of Eden — how the 
Almighty forbade him to touch the Tree of Knowledge, under 
pain of what penalty, how he first saw E\c The daj declines, 
and Raphael departs— once more warning Adam 

IX The scene the same "Adam and E\c go forth to 
their labours, which Eve proposes to divide m several places, 
each labouring apart" Adam dissuades, she persisting, he 
yields So Satan (in the fonn of a serpent) finds her alone and 
tempts her She cats of the fruit and induces Adam to do so 
Their sense of sin and shame 

X. The Son of God descends to Eden, and pronounces 
doom on Adam and Eve and the Serpent Meanwhile Satan, 
returning to Pandemonium, announces the result of his journey, 
and lo ' on a sudden he and his followers arc changed to reptiles 
Sin and Death now ascend from Hell to Eden, to claim the 
World as theirs, but the Almighty foretells their ultimate over- 
throw by the Son, and commands the Angels to make changes 
m the elements and stars, whereby the Earth becomes less fair 
The repentance of Adam and Eve, who seek comfort in suppli- 
cation of the Deity The scene has changed often 

XI The Son interceding, the Father sends Michael to 
Eden (henceforth the scene) to reveal the future to Adam — 
above all, his hope of redemption After announcing to Adam 
his approaching banishment from Eden, Michael takes him to a 
high mountain and unrolls before him a vision of the World’s 
history till the Flood 

XII Then he traces the history of Israel after the Flood, 
till the coming of Christ, with the subsequent progress of Christ- 
ianity ending with renewed promise of redemption The fiery 
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Cherubim now descend Michael leads Adam and Eve to the 
gates of Eden , and they go forth, sad yet consoled with the 
hope of salvation at tlie last^ 


MILTON’S BLANK VERSE 

Something must be said concerning the metre of Patadtse 
Lostj and first let us glance at the prefatory note, already 
mentioned, on The Verse 

Milton’s attitude towards rhyme reminds us of the condem- 
nations showered on it by Ehzabethan critics 
Ascham in the Schoolmaster at “our 

rude beggerly ryming, brought first into Italic by 
Gothes and Hwmes, whan all good verses and all good learning 
to, were destroyed by them and at last receyued into England 
by men of excellent wit indeede, but of small learning, and lesse 
judgement in that behalfe ” “ Barbarous” is his darling epithet 
for rhymed verse Puttenham® is of a like mind, waving aside 
“the rhyming poesie of the barbarians,” and Webbe® m his 
Discourse of English Poetry (1586) takes up the tale, ridiculing 
It as “ tinkerly verse” — “ brutish poesie” — " a great decay of the 
good order of lersifying” Why Milton should have adopted 
the same position as these Elizabethan critics who approached 
the question in a spirit of the merest pedantry, and based their 
objections to rhyme solely on the fact that it was not em- 
ployed by the ancients, it is not easy to say He uses rhyme 
occasionally in Samson Agonistes, in spite of his denunciation 
of It here , and his own early poems are sufficient refutation 
of the heresy that therein lies “no true musical delight ” 

^ Thus Paradise Lost conforms with a canon of epic poetry, and does 
not really close on a note of sorrow 

® Arte of English Poesie , m Haslewood, I pp 7 — g 
s Haslewood, ii 55 
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There is a polemical tone in his remarks, as though he were 
replying to some unnamed antagonist , and I 
wra. j-annot help thinking that this preface was meant 
to be his contribution to the controversy then 
raging over the comparative advantages of rhjmcd and un- 
rhymed metres on the stage. In fact, significant m itself, 
Milton’s opinion becomes doubly so if regarded from the 
standpoint of his contemporaries Hardly could they fail to 
see in it a retort to what Dr) den had written m the behalf of 
rhyme — notably in his Essay of Dramaitc Poesy (1665), in 
which the rhymed couplet had been set forth as the best vehicle 
of dramatic expression In play after play Dr^den had put his 
theorj’ into practice others had followed his example' to 
rhyme or not to rhyme— that bad become the great question; 
and here was Milton brushing the matter on one side as of no 
moment, with the autocratic dictum that rhyme was a vain and 
fond thing with which a “sage and serious" poet need have no 
commerce His readers must have detected the contemporary 
apphcation of his words— just as later on they must have 
interpreted his preface to iamson Agomstes^ with its pointed 
eulogy of the Greek stage and its depreciation of Restoration 
tragedy (and “ other common interludes"), as a counterblast to 
the comparison which Dryden had drawn between tlic modern 
and the classical drama, in the interests of the former. 

However, be this correct or not, and superfluous as it may 
seem to us that Milton should justify his adoption of blank 
\ erse— wherein his surpassing skill is the best of all justifica- 
tions— we have cause to be grateful to the "stumblings" of the 
unlettered which led him to write this preface, since it happily 
detmes the qualities for which the metre of Paiadise Lost is 
remarkable. 


The distinguishing characteristic of Milton’s blank verse is 
Tb "*ara Saintsburyi calls the verse- 

erapif^mi- paragraph Blank verse is exposed to two dangers. 
vtne. It may be formal and stiff by being circumscribed 

to single lines or couplets , or diffuse and formless 
* Ehsabethan LUtmturet p 327 
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through the sense and Thjthm being earned on beyond the 
couplet In Its earlier stages the metre suffered from the former 
tendency. It either closed with a strong pause at the end of 
e\cr> hne, or just struggled to the climax of the couplet* 
Further It nc\cr extended until Marlowe took the “drumming 
dccasjllabon” into his hands, broke up the fetters of the 
couplet-form, and by the process of overflow earned on the 
rhjnhm from \crse to \ersc according as the sense required 
It IS in his plajs that we first get verse in which variety of 
cadence and pause and beat takes the place of rhyme Milton 
entered on the heritage that Marlowe and Shiikespeare be- 
queathed, and brought blank verse to its highest pitch of 
perfection as an instrument of narration 

Bncfly, that perfection lies herein if we examine a page of 
Paradise Lost w e find that what the poet has to say is, for the 
most part, convejed, not in single lines, nor in ngid couplets— 
but in flexible combinations of verses, which wait upon his 
meaning, not twisting or constraining the sense, but suffering it 
to be “variouslj drawn out,” so that the thought is merged in 
Its expression. 

And these combinations, or paragraphs, arc informed by a 
perfect internal concent and rh) thm — held together 
b\ a chain of harmonj. With a writer less scnsi- Rhythm and 

* ■' , balancec/hts 

ti\e to sound this free method of versifjing would faragrafks 
result in mere chaos. But Milton’s car is so 
dclicati^ that he steers unfaltering through the long, involved 
pass.igcs, distributing the pauses and rests with a cunning 
which knits the paragraph into a coherent, regulated whole. 
He combines, in fact, the two essential qualities of blank verse 
— freedom and form the freedom that admits variety of effect, 
without which a long narrative becomes intolerably mono- 
tonous ; and the form w Inch saves an unrhymed measure from 
drifting into that w-hich is nearer to bad prose than to good 
verse 

Analysis of the metrical principles on which his lines are 
based is a thorny matter , but without attempting to go fully into 
* Cf the passage from Gorboduc, quoted later on 
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a subject whereon cnUcs of equal competence liold very dis- 
similar opinions, wc may note a few points, to remember 
which IS to have a key to some of the apparent difficulties of 
his scansion. First, be it recollected that the quantitative 
system of metre with which the works of Greek and Latin poets 
familiarise us does not apply in English The metrical effects 
of English verse rest on the principle of accent, and it is 
convenient to regard an accented or stressed syllable as long — 
an unaccented or unstressed sj liable as short Sccondiv, the 
typical blank verse is a line of flic iambic feet 
Tieia^ie that IS, of icn syllables, with fiie accents or stresses 

hantejblanl ... , , ,, , , 

vent falling on the even numbers, ic on sjllablcs 

2, 4, 6, 8 , lo These arc tjpical c\amp 1 cs 

“Here L6ve h»s gdldcn shafts cmpldjs, here lights 
His ednstant limp, and wa\cs his purple wlngst " 

In Its early days, as understood and practised by some pre- 
Shakespeanan wnlers, blank verse conformed 
1 ^’rfytZ^es ngidly to tins type “ Surely,” complained Gas- 
coigne® in IS7S, “I can lament that wee arc fallen 
into suchc a playne and simple manner of wry'ting, that there 
IS none other foote vsed but one But since it is so [let] all 
the wordes in your verse be so placed as the first sillable may 
sound short or be depressed, tlie second long or clcuate, the 
third shorte, the fourth long, the fifth shortc, etc ” 

That this was the accepted notion of blank verse may be 
seen from an extract from the piece which enjoys the honour of 
being the first specimen of English classical iragedy—CorMuc 
(1561) 

“Why should I h\e and linger forth my time, 

In longer life to double my distress? 

O me most woeful wight* whom no mishap 
Long ere this day could hate bereaied hence 

^ Z IV 763, 764 

® Notes of ImUuctwi m Eugluh Verst, 1575 (Arbor’s cd 

P 34) 
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Mouglit not these hands by fortune or by fate 
Have pierced this breast, and life uitli iron reft'?” 

And so on, through scene after scene 

No one who recalls the history of blank verse will be sur- 
pnsed that it should have been of this strict iambic . 

^ vst 0/ un 

type The impulse to abandon rhyme and to sub- rhymed metre 

to classical 

stitute a blank or unrhymed measure was a phase tnjiuenu 
of the classicism fostered by the Renaissance 
The standard to which critics appealed then at every turn was 
the practice of the Greeks and Romans , and it was under this 
classical tyranny that certain critics and scholar-poets sur- 
rendered the native principle of rhyme, and evolved a monoto- 
nous iambic line — the “pure iambic” as Campion calls it — 
which was considered to be a good substitute for the Greek 
senarius True, the Greek scnarius was a foot longer, and 
admitted other feet than the iambus , but the Elizabethan 
cntics deemed that their decasyllabic line, with its five un- 
varying accents, was a very tolerable equivalent for the metre 
of Sophocles and Euripides Saith Ascham in the Schoolmaster 
(1570), “I am sure, our English tong will recciue cat men lam- 
btcum as naturallie, as either GreKe or Latin” So thought 
others and for a brief while carmen tambteum had much 
vogue But public taste soon rebelled against this single-foot 
measure, and then there came into being the “licentiate 
iambic® ” that is, a measure in which the iambic predomi- 
nated, but which permitted the presence of other feet — ^notably 
the trochee In the hands of the dramatists— to Marlowe be the 
chief honour given— this “licentiate iambic” developed into 
blank verse 

Now that Milton’s blank verse is “licentiate” — m that it 


admits dissyllabic feet which are not iambi — ^few 
critics, I opine, would dispute Let us glance at 
these dissyllabic^ non-iambic, feet 

A dissyllabic foot may be of four kinds an 


Diaj/llahic 
vartatiofts 
from the tarn 
bie type ui 
MtUon 


^ Videna’s speech at tlie beginning of Act iv — one of the most 
vigorous in the play 

® The phrase is Ihomas Campion’s {.Art of English Poeste, 1602 — 
see Haslcwood, it 168) 
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iambus = a short syllabic followed by a long, a trochee = long 
followed by a short, a spondcc=two longs, a pyfrhic=tuo 
shorts Examples of dissyllabic variations are not 
Htsweef fjy. Hcrc are lines with trochees in the 

Ttochces 

u ^ Italicised parts 

“ JlSse out 1 of chaos or if Sion hilP ” 

“In the I visions \ of God It was a hill®’’ 

“ On a sunbeam | rMlft as | a shooting star*.’’ 

“Instruct me, for thou Icnow’st, | thSu from | the lirst^ ’’ 

“ Which of us who beholds the bnght | stitfaee^ ’’ 

It will be seen that a trochee is admitted in any foot of the 
verse , but it is most common in the first, giving the line a 
vigorous impetus , less common in the third and fourth places , 
rare in the second, and very rare in the fifth* Sometimes we 
have two trochees in the same line — these being examples 

“ 1 reproach, fir worse to bear®’’ 
ilni[vSrsal[iy adorned with highest praises®.’’ 
o/spanUtes Here, again, are instances of a spondaic rhjthm* 

“ Wide wdi^ing, all approach far off to fright’® *’ 

"Hall S 6 n I of the ) M 6 st High |, heir of both worlds” ” 


’ P Z I 10 
* I 19 


* M 377 
® VI 47a 


* tv 556 


* My authority is Mr Bndges He treats these trochaic feet as " in- 
versions of rhythm , ’’ but as they are really trochees, it seems simpler 
to call them accordingly I beheac that one of the first wnters to admit 
the trochee into blank verse avas Marlowe, he limits it to the first, 
third and fourth feet In Shahcspeaic, ns in Milton, it occurs in all 
five, though oftencst m the first It generally comes after a pause or an 
emphasised monosyllabic, and emphasises the sense of the word on 
which the accent is so shifted For double trochees in Shakespeare, 
cf, perhaps, Cymbeline, I 3 7, “Z/rwetor ) //«w/ J happier therein 
than I", and Comedy of Errors, i i Thirefore, \ mlrchaut, | I’ll 

limit thee this day ’’ (Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram pp 3*8 — 330 ) 

® Z* Z VI 34 8 Samson Agonutes, 175 

® “ I perpetually find in Milton’s verse a foot for which * Spondee ’ 
is the best name, and it would be diilicult to characterise many of his 
lines otherwise than by calling them Spondaic" (Masson) 

“ XI lai “ ^ IV 633 
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As a pyrrhic consists of two short or unaccented syllablesj it 
is obvious that any line in which one occurs must pyrrhtcs 
contain less than the normal number of five accents ^ 

This failure of accent is not uncommon m Shakespeare and 
Milton Dr Abbott thinks that of Shakespeare’s lines “rather 
less than one of three has the full number of five emphatic 
accents.” I doubt whether the instances are so frequent in 
Milton , but they are sufficiently common to make it desirable 
to remember that five stresses are not essential to a blank 
verse — ^rather that for vanety sake it is necessary that one or 
more should be occasionally remitted The following examples 
show that this may occur in any^ of the first four feet 

“ WhtlKtr upheld by strength, or chance, or fateV’ 

“ Producti'zif in herb, plant, and nobler birth* ” 

“Yet fell rememb^ir, &nd fear to transgress^ ’’ 

“ Before the Heavens® thou wert, &ud at the voice®.” 


In the fifth foot there must be some accent, as the last 
syllable derives a certain stress from the mere fact that it marks 
the close of the line Sometimes there is a double failure of 
accent m the same veise, leaving it with only three stresses , 
compare the line, “His ministers of vengednce and puisuit'^^” 
The percentage of such verses in Shakespeare is about 7 

The question of Milton’s use of trisyllabic feet — anapaists, 
dactyls and the like— is more difficult Where 
scansion depends not on the fixed quantity of Tnsyi/abic 
syllables but on a thing so undefined and unfixed 
as accent there must be difference of opinion It seems to me 
clear that he does admit trisyllabic feet into his blank verse 
but I do not think that the trisyllabic element is very great! 


’ They occur rarely in the fust foot, most commonly in the fourth 
- P A 1 . 133 * IX. Ill 4 VI 

® Note that Heaven is constantly treated as a monosyllable ; cf 
even thc/rwe draft of Adam unparadidd, line 3 (p xxxvin) Another 
important because frequent abbreviation occurs with spirit, which is 
often monosyllabic , cf the form sprite 


in 9 


1 I 


I/O 
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I believe, rather, that many apparently trisyllabic feet were 
really meant by him to be dissyllabic and must be scanned as 
such by the application of one or other of the two principles of 
ehstOTi^ and contraction 

Elision comprehends not merely the cases where a vowel or 
syllable must be dropped altogether m pronunciation, but those 
numerous cases where the metre shows that a vow'el or sj liable 


Sltstmis in 
MiltoiCs blank 
itrse 


possesses something less than its normal quanti- 
tative value, so that it is cither slurred, or made 
almost to coalesce w-ith a preceding or succeeding 
sound Here arc the commoner elisions 
(i) “ Syllables,” says Dr Abbott®, “ ending in % ow els are fre- 
quently elided before vowels m reading, though not in writing” 
This applies largely to monosyllables — prepositions, pronouns, 
adverbs, and, in particular, the definite article. Jt explains the 
scansion of lines like 


“ To sound at general doom Thr angelic blast* ” 

“Who highly thus Xo entitle me voachsaf ’sf* ” 

“ Thou Icad’st mr, and to the band of Heaven submit® ’* 

(ii) An unaccented vowel preceding an accented vowel or 
diphthong may be elided — in poetry as in colloquial speech 
This applies to substantual endings such as tence, ton — cf 
‘patrcnce,’ ‘visitat/on’ , and to adjectival endings such as lal, 


* For instance an apparent anapast may often be rcsohed bj 
elision into an iambus (— ), or a dactjl (— ) into a trochee (—) 
Thus m the line “ Thorns also and thistles it shall bring forth,” if ue 
elide (as I should) the open vowel o in ‘also’ before the following t ow el 
we get an iambus in the second foot — "Thoms alls(o) and this (tics” , 
and applying the same principle to the line “Onlfy) in | a bottom saw a 
pleasant gro\e,” we get a trochee m the first foot Yet, according to 
Dr Masson, who rejects such elisions, the former of these two feet is an 
anapiest and the latter a dactyl 

' Shakespearian Grammar, p 344 

* XI y6 The elision m these cases is indicated by the autograph 
manuscripts of Milton’s poems, thus in the Lycidas MS line 33 reads 
— “ Temper’d to th' oaten flute ” If MiUon elided ‘ th^ ’ m Zj ndas, w e 
may suppose that he did so m /» Z ® XI 170 ® xi 37, 
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tant, tons, cons — cf ‘ambros/al/ ‘radrant/ ‘tedious,’ ‘bounteous ’ 
Such elisions belong to the currency of every-day speech, and 
scarce need comment They are, obviously, very numerous 
(in) Similarly, an unaccented vowel or syllable following 
an accented vowel or diphthong may be elided this applies to 
words like ‘pow^r,’ ‘flow«’ — ‘pirty,’ ‘fiery’— and participles 
such as ‘seei«^,’ ‘bei«^,’ ‘llyiw^’ It clears up the scansion in 
“Is pfejty thus I and pure devotion paid*?” 

“ Then through j the fielry pillar and the cloud® ” 

“ Half 1 , belioves | him now both oar and sail® ” 

“ He ceased | , and the Arch|angel|ic power | prepared* ” 

(iv) The elision of an unaccented vowel followed by pure r 
IS common in Shakespeare and Milton , the combination er® is 
most affected thus, especially in participles, e g ‘glistering,’ 
‘suffering,’ ‘differing’ So in ‘leveicnce,’ ‘feverous,’ ‘tem- 
perance’, and in the combinations or and w — cf ‘paste;:al,’ 
‘amorous,’ ‘unnatrrral,’ ‘disfigwnng’ Shakespeare and Milton 
extend the practice to double vowels, as in ‘coiiqireror’ (cf 
Jnhus CcBsarV 5 55) and ‘neighbo/mng’ (cf I Henry IV III 
1 go) Many words come under this system 

(v) Mr Bridges notes that a similar elision occurs when an 
unaccented vowel is followed by pure I — as in ‘ popular,’ ‘popu- 
lous’ — or even by I I , 

(vi) and also before «— especially with adjectives like 
‘luminous,’ ‘ominous®,’ and participles like ‘ reasoning,’ ‘ loosen- 
ing’ (cf P Z. VI 643), ‘enlightening^’ The abbreviation of 
participles thus has become almost the current rule 

Conti action plays a great part in Milton’s scansion Four 
contractions of the inflections of verbs are specially ^ 

, , , , . .... Coniracitatts 

noticeable and important, these being — (1) the ’st 

* XI 452 " XII 208 ® II 942 * XI 125 

s Cf again tlie Lyetdas MS , where we have such elided forms as 
?ooi«?=vvat«y, 12, 2e/«i;2H^=westmng, 31, and Tvandring m the 
Comus MS, 39, and towred in the Ai cades ms, 21 With these 
examples before us it is easy to see how Milton scanned, say, P Z xi 
779, “ Wandering \!a.'aS. watery desert , I had hope " 

® Cf II 123. Cf batmng=hii.\X£a\rig, Lycidas , 29 
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of the and person singular, indicatnc present , (n) the W of the 
perfect ; (ni) the Vof the past participle , (iv) and the ’« of the 
past participle, as m *fallV/’=‘falleKV &c. 

Any one nho has studied the MSS. of Milton’s poems mil haie 
observed hoiv careful he is to omit the von el where the scansion 
requires the contracted form Thus, to take the first of these 
contractions, in the autograph (among the Tnnitj papers) of the 
Sojtnet addressed to Henry Lanes, we find such examples as 
“Thou honour’s/ vers," “to honour thee that tun’j/ thir 
happiest lines and instances might be multiplied Indeed, 
Milton sometimes uses the contracted form when the effect 
seems distinctly awkward Again, on the first page of the 
Lyetdas MS we meet vnih partiapial abbreviations like ‘fore’/’ 
(4), ‘destin’rf’ (20), ‘00*/’ (23), ‘stoop/’ (31) , and perfecu like 
‘danc’/’(34), ‘lov’^/’ (56), ‘clos’</’ (51) Even m prose Milton 
appears to have employed the abbreviated no less rcadil} than 
tlie full forms Compare the draft of Adam xtnpandi^d. 

That these methods— perfectly regular methods — of con- 
traction® affect the scansion of an enonnous number of lines, 
each can venf> for himself, and I think that most students of 
Paradise Lost will come to the conclusion that the iambic 
rh}thm forms the basis of hlilton’s blank verse This rhvthm 
IS vaned, however, (i) b> the admission of feet other than iambi, 
and (2) by the distribution of the pauses® 

One peculiant) of the metre of Paradise Lost, pointed out 
Verut -rii* Colcndgc, IS the ranty of verses with an extra 
5} liable (or two extra sjllables) at the close. 
Shakespeare uses them freelj — espeoally in his 
later plajs, and the percentage of them in Comus and Samson 
Agonisfes IS high But in Paradise Lost Milton avoids them 

® Spelt /it/« in one of the sketches {Isaac redeend) among the 
Tnnity mss So m line e of the second Soni et the MS has stclnc 

• Contiactions such as densseren, der—ever, der=ooer scarcely re- 
quire comment, whether —voider (i e. monosyllabic} is more noticeable 

* Cf Milton’s own phrase “ Variously drawn out’’ {Preface on 
“The ^ erst” of Paradise Lost, 
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There arc several varieties of this extra-syllable verse — eg 
lines where (i) the supernumerary syllable comes at the close, 
(ii) where it comes in the course of the line, particularly after 
the second foot, (in) where there are two extra syllables at 
the end, as in the line, “Like one | that means | his pro|per 
barm | in md/iac/ej” {Conolamts i 9 57) , and (iv) where there 
are two extra syllables in the middle, as m Conolatms, l i 230, 
“ Our muslly su|perflu/(>' | See our | best elders ” In Comus 
there are examples of all four varieties in Patadise Lost of 
only two' — (1) and (111) This is a fresh illustration of what we 
have just seen — that the metre of the epic is mainly iambic, 
and consequently decasyllabic in character Such verse has a 
slower, statelier movement, and is tliercforc appropriate to a 
narrative poem that deals with the loftiest themes in an 
elevated, solemn style Verse, on the other hand, that admits 
the supernumerary' syllabic at the close of the line tends 
towards a conversational rapidity of rhythm which makes it 
suitable for the purposes of the dramatist It is typical of 
Milton’s “inevitable,” almost infallible, art that he should vary 
his style according to the several characteristics and require- 
ments of the drama and of epic narration 

As he lays such stress upon the internal economy and 
balance of his v'erse-paragraphs, much must de- 
pend on the pause or rest which in English 
prosody answers, to some extent, to the classical 
cas 7 i/a. Dr Masson notes that Milton’s favourite pause is at 
the end of the third foot These are typical specimens . 

“I, at first, with tw'o fair gifts 
Created him endowed | — ^with happmess 
And immortality, | that fondly lost. 

This other served but to eternize woe, 

Till I provided death | so death becomes 
His final remedy® ’’ | 

' In most of the cases of one extra syllable it is a present participle 
that IS aifcctcd I believe that the cases with two such syllables are — 
in Milton — confined to words like society, cX P R X 302, “Such 
solitude before choicest socie/y ’’ * XI 57 — 62 
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Next m frequency comes the pause after the second foot , cf 

“ere fallen 

From innocence^ ” | 

“Made one with me, ] as I with thee am one®” 

Scarcely need we say that m this, as in everything else, 
Milton never forgets that variety of effect is essential 

It remains to note two remarks made by Milton in his 
preface on The Vetse One of the elements, he 
Accent and says, of “true musical delight” is “fit quantity of 
syllables” By this, I think, he meant that every 
word should bear its natiital accent, ic that a 
word should not be forced by the exigence of the metre to bear 
an accent alien to it Rather, a poet should be careful to “span 
with just note and accent®,” so that each stress should fall 
naturily, and the “fit quantity” of the component parts of a 
line not be violated Considering the length of Paradise Lost, 
It IS marvellous how he maintains an unfaltering appropriate- 
ness of accent Again, another element of the pleasure offered 
by poetrj lies m “apt numbers” Here he referred to that 
adaptation of rhythm to subject whereby the sound becomes an 
echo to the sense. No one has understood the art of blending 
the thought with its expression better than Milton “What other 
poets effect,” says Dr Guest*, “as it were by chance, Milton 
achieved by the aid of science and art , he studied the aptness 
of his numbers, and diligently tutored an ear which nature had 
gifted with the most delicate sensibility In the flow of his 
rhythm, in the quality of his letter sounds, in the disposition 
of his pauses, his verse almost ever fits the subject, and so 
insensibly does poetry blend wnth this — ^the last beauty of 
exquisite versification — that the reader may sometimes doubt 
whether it be the thought itself, or merely the happiness of its 
expression, which is the source of a gratification so deeply felt ” 

^ XI 30 S XI 44 

® Sonnet to Henry Lawes * English Rhythms, p 530 
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Silan, having compassed the Earth, xvith meditated guile returns as 
a mist bj night into Paradise, enters into the Serpent sleeping Adam 
and Eve m the morning go forth to their labours, which Eve proposes 
to divide m seieral places, eich lahounng apart Adam consents not, 
alleging the danger, lest that enemy, of whom they were forewarned, 
should attempt her found alone Eve, loth to be thought not circum- 
spect or firm enough, urges her going apart, the rather desirous to make 
trial of her strength , Adam at last yields The Serpent finds her alone 
his subtle approach, first gazmg, then speaking, with much flattery 
extolling Eve above all other creatures Ev^ vvondenng to hear the 
Serpent speak, asks how he attained to human speech and such under- 
standing, not till now, the Serpent answers, that b} tasting of a certain 
tree in the garden he attained both to speech and reason, till then void 
of both Eve requires him to brmg her to that tree, and finds it to be 
the Tree of Knowledge forbidden The Serpent, now grown bolder, 
with many mles and arguments mduces her at length to eat, she, 
pleased with the taste, deliberates a nhile whether to impart thereof to 
Adam or not, at last bnngs him of the fruit, relates what persuaded 
her to eat thereof Adam, at first amazed, but perceiving her lost, 
resolv es through vehemence of love to pensh with her, and, extenuating 
the trespass, eats also of the fruit The effects thereof m them both , 
they seek to cover their nakedness, then fall to variance and accusation 
of one another 
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N O more of talk where God or Angel-guest 

With Man, as wth his fnend, familiar used 
To sit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repast, permitting him the while 
Venial discourse unblamed I now must change 
Those notes to tragic, foul distrust and breach 
Disloyal on the part of man, revolt 
And disobedience, on the part of Heaven, 

Now alienated, distance and distaste, 

Anger and just rebuke, and judgment given, lo 

That brought into this World a world of woe. 

Sin and her shadow Death, and Misery, 

Death’s harbinger Sad task I yet argument 
Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles on his foe pursued 
Thnce fugitive about Troy wall, or rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia disespoused. 

Or Neptune’s ire, or Juno’s, that so long 

Perplexed the Greek, and Cytherea’s son 

If answerable style I can obtain 20 

Of my celestial patroness, %vho deigns 

Her nightly visitation unimplored, 
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And dictates to me slumbering, or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse. 

Since first this subject for heroic song 
Pleased me, long choosing and beginning late, 
Not sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 
Heroic deemed, chief mastery to dissect 
With long and tedious liaioc fabled knights 
In battles feigned (the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom 
Unsung), or to describe races and games, 

Or tilting furniture, imblazoned shields. 

Impresses quaint, capansons and steeds. 

Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament, then marshalled feast 
Served up in hall with seners and scneshals . 

The skill of artifice or office mean. 

Not that which justly gives heroic name 
To person or to poem Me, of these 
Nor skilled not studious, higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended iving 
Depressed, and much they may, if all be mine. 
Not hers who bnngs it nightly to my ear 
The sun was sunk, and after him the star 
Of Hesperus, whose office is to bang 
Twilight upon the Earth, short arbiter 
'Twixt day and night, and now from end to end 
Night’s hemisphere had veiled the horizon round 
When Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now improved 
In meditated fraud and roahce, bent 
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On Man’s destruction, maugre what might hap 
Of heavier on himself) fearless returned. 

By night he fled, and at midnight returned 
From compassing the Earth, cautious of day, 

Since Unel, regent of the sun, descried 6o 

His entrance, and forewarned the Cherubim 

That kept their watch Thence, full of anguish, dnven, 

The space of seven continued nights he rode 

With darkness, thrice the equinoctial line 

He circled, four times crossed the car of Night 

From pole to pole, traversing each colure, 

On the eighth returned, and on the coast averse 
From entrance or cherubic watch by stealth 
Found unsuspected way TTiere was a place 
(Now not, though sin, not time, first wrought the change) 70 
■Where Tigris, at the foot of Paradise, 

Into a gulf shot under ground, till part 
Rose up a fountain by the Tree of Life. 

In with the nver sunk, and with it rose, 

Satan, involved in nsing mist, then sought 
"Where to he hid Sea he had searched and land 
From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 
Maeotis, up beyond the nver Ob, 

Downward as far antarctic, and in length 

West from Orontes to the ocean barred 80 

At Danen, thence to the land where flows 

Ganges and Indus Tlnis the orb he roamed 

With narrow search, and ivith inspection deep 

Considered every creature, which of all 

Most opportune might serve his wiles, and found 

The serpent subtlest beast of all the field 

Him, after long debate, irresolute 

Of thoughts revolved, his final sentence chose 
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Eit vessel, fittest imp of fraud, m whom 
To enter, and his dark suggestions hide 9° 

From sharpest sight, for m the wily snake 
Whatever sleights none would suspicious mark, 

As from his wit and native subtlety 
Proceeding, which, in other beasts observed, 

Doubt might beget of diabolic power 
Active within beyond the sense of brute 
Thus he resolved, but first from inward gnef 
His bursting passion into plamts thus poured 
”0 Earth, how like to Heaven, if not preferred 
More justly, seat worthier of Gods, as built loo 

With second thoughts, reforming what was old! 

For what God, after better, worse would build? 

Terrestnal Heaven, danced round by other Heavens 
That shine, yet bear their bnght officious lamps, 

Light above light, for thee alone, as seems, 

In thee condentnng all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence' As God in Heaven 
Is centre, ^et extends to aU, so thou 
Centring receiv’st from all those orbs, in thee, 

Not in themselves, all their known virtue appears no 
Productive in herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life 
Of growth, sense, reason, all summed up in Man 
With what delight could I have walked thee round. 

If I could joy in aught, sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, nvers, woods, and plains, 

Now land, now sea, and shores ivith forest croivned, 
Rocks, dens, and caves ' but I in none of these 
Find place or refuge, and the more I see 
Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
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Of conlranes; all good to me becomes 

Banc, and m IIca\en much worse would be my state 

But neither here seek I, no, nor m Heaven 

To du ell, unless by mastering Heaven’s Supreme , 

Nor hope to be myself less miserable 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I, though thereby worse to me redound . 

For only m deslro)ing I find case 

To my relentless thoughts, and, him destroyed, 130 

Or ivon to wlnt may work his utter loss. 

For W'hom all this was made, all this will soon 
Follow, as to him linked in weal or woe, 

In w'oe then, tint destruction wide may range 1 

To me shall be the glory sole among 

The infernal Powers, in one day to have marred 

IMiat he. Almighty styled, six nights and days 

Continued making, and who knows how long 

Before had been contnving? though perhaps 

Not longer than since I in one night freed 140 

From servitude inglorious well nigh half 

The Angelic name, and thinner left tlie throng 

Of his adorers He, to be avenged, 

And to repair his numbers thus impaired — 

Whether sucli virtue spent of old now failed 
More Angels to create, if they at least 
Are his created, or to spite us more — 

Determined to advance into our room 
A creature formed of earth, and him endow. 

Exalted from so base original, 150 

With Heavenly spoils, our spoils What he decreed 
He effected, Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this World, and Earth his seat. 

Him lord pronounced, and, O indignity ! 
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Subjected to his service Angel-uungs, 

And flaming ministers to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge Of these the vigilance 
I dread, and, to elude, thus wrapt in mist 
Of midnight vapour glide obscure, and pry 
In every bush and brake, where hap may find 
The serpent sleeping, in whose mazy folds 
To hide me, and the dark intent I bring 
0 foul descent' that I, who erst contended 
With Gods to sit the highest, am now constrained 
Into a beast, and, mixed ivith bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 

That to the highth of deity aspired' 

But what will not ambition and revenge 
Descend to? Who aspires must down as low 
As high he soared, obnoxious first or last 
To basest things Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils 
Let It, I reck not so it light well aimed 
(Since higher I fall short) on him who next 
Provokes my envy, this new favounte 
Of Heaven, this man of clay, son of despite. 
Whom, us the more to spite, his Maker raised 
From dust spite then with spite is best repaid ” 
So saying, through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black mist low-creeping, he held on 
His midnight search, where soonest he might find 
The serpent Him fast sleeping soon he found, 
In labyrinth of many a round self-rolled, 

His head the midst, well stored with subtle wiles 
Not yet in hornd shade or dismal den, 

Nor nocent yet, but on the grassy herb. 

Fearless, unfeared, he slept In at his mouth 
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The Devil entered, and his brutal sense, 

In heart or head, possessing soon inspired 
With act intelhgential , but his sleep 190 

Disturbed not, waiting close the approach of morn 
Now, whenas sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 
From the Earth’s great altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and his nostnls fill 
With grateful smell, forth came the human pair. 

And joined their vocal worship to the qmre 
Of creatures wanting voice, that done, partake 
The season, pnme for sweetest scents and airs, 200 
Then commune how that day they best may ply 
Their groiving work, for much their work outgrew 
The hands’ dispatch of two, gardening so wide. 

And Eve first to her husband thus began 
“Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower. 

Our pleasant task enjoined, but, till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows. 

Luxurious by restraint what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 210 

One night or two with wanton growth derides. 

Tending to ^vlld Thou therefore now advise. 

Or hear what to my mind first thoughts present. 

Let us divide our labours — ^thou where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy where to chmb, while I, 

In yonder spnng of roses intermixed 
With myrtle, find what to redress till noon 
For, while so near each other thus all day 


220 
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Our task we choose, what wonder if so near 
Looks intervene and smiles, or object new 
Casual discourse draw on, which intermits 
Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun 
Early, and the hour of supper comes unearned 1 ” 

To whom mild answer Adam thus returned. 

“Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 
Compare above all living creatures dear' 

Well hast thou motioned, well thy thoughts employed 
How we might best fulfil the work which here 230 

God hath assigned us, nor of me shall pass 
Unpraised, for nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good. 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

Yet not so strictly hath our Lord imposed 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between. 

Food of the mind, or this sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles , for smiles from reason flow. 

To brute denied, and are of love the food — 240 

Love, not the lowest end of human life 
For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 

He made us, and delight to reason joined 

These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderness with ease, as wide 

As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 

Assist us But if much converse perhaps 

Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield. 

For solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return 250 

But other doubt possesses me, lest harm 
Befall thee severed from me, for thou knoVst 
AVhat hath been warned us, what malicious foe. 
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En\')ing our h-’ppjncs'j, and of his own 
Despairing, seeks to ^\ork us woe and shame 
By sl> assault, and somewhere nigh at hand 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wish and best adN-antage, us asunder. 

Hopeless to circumvent us joined, where each 

To other speedy aid might lend at need 2G0 

"NMiether his first design be to withdraw 

Our fealty from God, or to disturb 

Conjugal loic, than which perhaps no bliss 

Enjojed b) us evcites his envy more. 

Or this, or worse, lea\e not the faithful side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects 
The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stajs, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst endures” 

To w’hom the \irgin majestj' of E\e, 270 

As one who loves, and some unkindness meets, 

With sweet austere composure thus replied 

“Offspring of Hea%en and Earth, and all Earth’s lord' 
Tliat such an enemy we hav^ who seeks 
Our ruin, both by thee informed I learn, 

And from the parting Angel overheard. 

As in a shady nook I stood behind. 

Just then returned at shut of evening flowers 

But that thou shouldst ray firmness therefore doubt 

To God or thee, because we have a foe 2S0 

May tempt it, I expected not to hear 

His violence thou fear’st not, being such 

As we, not capable of death or pain. 

Can either not receive, or can repel 

His fraud is then thy fear, which plain infers 

Thy equal fenr tliat my firm faith and love 
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Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced, 

Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy breast, 
Adaml misthought of her to thee so dear?” 

To whom with healing words Adam replied 290 

“ Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve > 

For such thou art, from sin and blame entire. 

Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 

Thy absence from my sight, but to avoid 

The attempt itself, intended by our foe 

For he who tempts, though m vain, at least asperses 

The tempted with dishonour foul, supposed 

Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 

Against temptation Thou thyself with scorn 

And anger wouldst resent the offered wrong, 300 

Though ineffectual found, misdeem not then, 

If such affront I labour to avert 

From thee alone, which on us both at once 

The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare. 

Or daring, first on me the assault shall light 
Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn — 

Subtle he needs must be, who could seduce 

Angels — nor think superfluous others’ aid 

I from the influence of thy looks receive 

Access in every virtue, in thy sight 310 

More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 

Of outward strength, while shame, thou looking on. 

Shame to be overcome or overreached. 

Would utmost vigour raise, and raised unite 
Why shouldst not thou like sense ivithin thee feel 
When I am present, and thy tnal choose 
With me, best witness of thy virtue tried?” 

So spake domestic Adam in his care 
And matnmonial love, but Eve, who thought 
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Less attributed to her faith sincere, 

Thus her reply with .nccent sweet renewed . 

“If this be our condition thus to divell 
In narrow' circuit straitened by a foe, 

Subtle or violent, we not endued 
Single with like defence wherever met, 

How arc we happ), still in fear of harm? 

But harm precedes not sin: only our foe 

Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 

Of our integrity j his foul esteem 

Sticks no dishonour on our front, but turns 

Foul on himself, then w'hereforc shunned or feared 

By us? who rather double honour gain 

From his surmise proved false, find peace within, 

Favour from Heaven, our w'ltness, from the event 

And what is faith, love, virtue, unassayed 

Alone, w'lthout cxlenor help sustained? 

Let us not then suspect our happy state 
Left so imperfect by the Maker wise. 

As not secure to single or combined 
Frail IS our happiness, if this be so, 

And Eden were no Eden, thus exposed ” 

To w'hom thus Adam fervently replied 
“O Woman, best are all things as the w'lll 
Of God ordained them, his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less Man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure. 

Secure from outward force within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power. 

Against his will he can receive no harm 
But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason is free, and Reason he made nght. 
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But bid her well be ware, and still erect, 

Lest, by some fair appeanng good surprised, 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft, and mind thou me 
Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 

Since Reason not impossibly may meet 360 

Some specious object by the foe suborned. 

And fall into deception unaware. 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warned 
Seek not temptation then, ivhich to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not trial viU come unsought 
Wouldst thou approve thy constancy, approve 
First thy obedience, the other who can know. 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think trial unsought may find 370 

Us both securer than thus warned thou seem’st. 

Go, for thy stay, not free, absents thee more. 

Go in thy native innocence rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all. 

For God towards thee hath done his part, do thine” 

So spake the patriarch of mankind, but E\e 
Persisted, yet submiss, though last, replied 

“With thy permission then, and thus forewarned, 
Chiefly by what thine own last reasoning words 
Touched only, that our tnal, when least sought, 3S0 
May find us both perhaps far less prepared. 

The willinger I go, nor much expect 
A foe so proud toU first the weaker seek, 

So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse ” 

Thus saying, from her husband's hand her hand 
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Soft she withdrew, and like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dr) ad, or of Delta's tr.iin, 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia’s self 
In gait surpassed and goddess-hke deport, 

Though not as she with bow and quiver armed, 390 
But with such gardening tools as art, yet rude. 

Guiltless of fire, had formed, or Angels brought 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorned, 
lakcst she seemed — Pomona when she fled 
Vcriumnus — or to Ceres in her prime. 

Yet \irgin of Proserpina from Jove. 

Her long with ardent look his eye pursued 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 

Repeated, she to him as oft engaged 400 

To be returned by noon amid the bower, 

And all things m best order to invite 
Noontide repast, or afternoon’s repose 
O much deccncd, much failing, hapless Eve, 

Of thy presumed return 1 event perverse ' 

Thou ne\er from that hour m Paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast or sound repose. 

Such ambush, hid among sweet flowers and shades, 
Waited with hellish rancour imminent 
To intercept thy way, or send thee back 4x0 

Despoiled of innocence, of faith, of bliss 
For now, and since first break of dawm, the Fiend, 
Mere serpent in appearance, forth was come. 

And on his quest, where likeliest he might find 
The only two of mankind, but in them 
The whole included race, his purposed prey 
In bower and field he sought, where any tuft 
Of grove or garden-plot more pleasant lay. 
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Their tendance or plantation for delight, 

By fountain or by shady rivulet 420 

He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve separate, he wished, but not ivith hope 
Of what so seldom chanced ; when to his wish, 

Beyond his hope. Eve separate he spies, 

Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood, 
Half-spied, so thick the roses bushing round 
About her glowed, oft stooping to support 
Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustained them she upstays 430 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower. 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh 
Nearer he drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

Then voluble and bold, now hid, now seen. 

Among thick-woven arborets, and flowers 
Imbordered on each bank, the hand of E\c 
Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son. 

Or that, not mystic, where the sapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse 
Much he the place admired, the person more. 

As one who, long in populous city pent, 

"Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight- 
The smell of gram, or tedded grass, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound , 
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If chance wth nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 
^\hat pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more. 
She most, and in her look sums all delight* 

Such pleasure took the Serpent to behold 
This flowery jilat, the sneet recess of Eve 
Thus carlj, thus alone Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine. 

Her graceful innocence, her everj' air 
Of gesture or least action, overawed 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought 
That space the E\il One abstracted stood 
From his own eiil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of cn\y, of revenge 
But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

'lliough in mid Heaven, soon ended his delight, 

And tortures him now more, the more he sees 
Of pleasure not for him ordained, then soon 
Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 
Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites. 

“Thoughts, w'hitlier have ye led me? with what sweet 
Compulsion thus transported to forget 
■\\Tiat hither brought us? hate, not love, nor hope 
Of Paradise for Hell, hope here to taste 
Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what is in destroying; other joy 
To me IS lost Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles, behold alone 
The woman, opportune to all attempts. 

Her husband, for I view far round, not nigh. 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun. 

And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
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Heroic built, though ot terrestrial mouldy 
Foe not inforandable, exempt from uound, 

I not, so much hath Hell debased, and pain 
Enfeebled me, to what I was m Heaven 
She fair, divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 

Not temble, though terror be in lo\e 490 

And beauty, not approached by stronger hate. 

Hate stronger under show of love well feigned — 

The way which to her rum now I tend” 

So spake the Enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his wa)' — not with indented ivave. 

Prone on the ground, as smcc, but on his rear, 

Circular base of nsing folds, that towered 

Fold above fold, a surging maze, his head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 500 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amidst Ills circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant Pleasing was his shape 

And lovely, never since of serpent kind 

Lovelier, not those that in llljna changed 

Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 

In Epidaurus, nor to which transformed 

Ammoman Jove, or Capitolme, was seen, 

He with Olympias, this wuth her who bore 

Scipio, the highth of Rome, "With tract obhque 510 

At first, as one who sought access but feared 

To interrupt, sidelong he works his way 

As w’hen a ship by skilful steersman wrought 

Nigh nver’s mouth or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail; 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
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To lure her eyCj she, busied, heard the sound 
Of rusthng leaves, but minded not, as used 
To such disport before her through the field, 52c 

From every beast, more duteous at her call. 

Than at Circean call the herd disguised 
He, bolder now, uncalled before her stood. 

But as in gaze admiring Oft he bowed 
His turret crest, and sleek enamelled neck. 

Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod 
His gentle dumb expression turned at length 
The eye of Eve to mark Ins play, he, glad 
Of her attention gained, with serpent-tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 530 

His fraudulent temptation thus began 
“Wonder not, sowan mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst who art sole aonder; much less arm 
Thy looks, the heaven of mildness, mth disdain. 
Displeased that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Insatiate, I thus single, nor ha\e feared 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retired 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 

Thee all things hnng gaze on, all things thine 

By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore, 540 

With ranshment beheld — ^there best beheld 

■\\Tiere universally admired, but here 

In this enclosure wild, these beasts among. 

Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee? (and nhat is one^) who shouldst be seen 
A Goddess among Gods adored and served 
By Angels numberless, thy daily train " 

So glozed the Tempter, and his proem tuned. 

Into the heart of Eve his words made way, 550 


2 — 2 
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Though at the voice much marvelling, at length, 

Not unamazed, she thus in answer spake. 

“IVhat may this mean? Language of Man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed 1 
The first at least of these I thought denied 
To beasts, whom God on their creation day 
Created mute to all articulate sound. 

The latter I demur, for m their looks 

Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears 

Thee, Serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 560 

I knew, but not with human voice endued , 

Redouble then this miracle, and say, 

How cam’st thou speakable of mute, and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 
Of brutal kind, that daily are m sight . 

Say, for such wonder claims attention due.” 

To whom the guileful Tempter thus replied: 

“Empress of this fair World, resplendent Evel 
Easy to me it is to tell thee all 
What thou cominand'st, and nght thou shouldst be 
obey’d 

I was at first as other beasts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

As was my food, nor aught but food discerned 
Or sex, and apprehended nothing high 
Till on a day, roving the field, I chanced 
A goodly tree far distant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixed. 

Ruddy and gold I nearer drew to gaze, 

When from the boughs a savoury odour blown. 

Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. 
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Unsucked of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 

To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair apples, I resolved 
Not to defer, hunger and thirst at once. 

Powerful persuaders, quickened at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urged me so keen 
About the mossy trunk I wound me soon, 

For, high from ground, the branches would require 590 

Thy utmost reach or Adam’s round the tree 

All other beasts that saw, with like desire 

Longing and envying stood, but could not reach 

Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 

Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 

I spared not, for such pleasure till that hour 

At feed or fountain never had I found 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 

Strange alteration in me, to degree 

Of reason in my inward powers, and speech 600 

Wanted not long, though to this shape retained 

Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 

I turned my thoughts, and ivith capacious mind 

Considered all things visible m Heaven, 

Or Earth, or middle, all things fair and good 
But all that fair and good in thy dmne 
Semblance, and in thy beauty’s heavenly ray. 

United I beheld, no fair to thine 

Equivalent or second, which compelled 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 610 

And gaze, and worship thee of nght declared 

Sovran of creatures, universal Dame > ” 

So talked the spinted sly Snake, and Eve, 

Yet more amazed, unwary thus replied 

“Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
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The virtue of that fruit, in thee first proved 

But say, where grows the tree? from hence liow far? 

For many are the trees of God that grow 
In Paradise, and various, yet unknown 
To us, m such abundance lies our choice, 620 

As leaves a greater store of fruit untouched, 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provision, and more hands 

Help to disburden Nature of her birth ” 

To nhom the mly Adder, blithe and glad 
“Empress, the way is ready, and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat. 

Fast by a fountain, one small thicket past 
Of blowing myrrh and balm . if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee thither soon ” 630 

“Lead then,” said Eve He leading swiftly rolled 
In tangles, and made intncate seem straight, 

To mischief swuft Hope elevates, and joy 
Bnghtens his crest As when a w'andering fire. 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame 
(Which oft, they say, some evil spint attends), 

Hovenng and blazing with delusive light, 

Misleads the amazed night-wanderer from his way 640 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 

There swallowed up and lost, from succour far 
So glistered the dire Snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, out credulous mother, to the Tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe. 

Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake* 
Serpent, we might have spared our coming hither, 
Fruitless to me, though frmt be here to eveess, 
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The credit of whose virtue rest with thee; 

Wondrous indeed, if cause of such effects ' 650 

But of this tree we may not taste nor touch, 

God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice the rest, we live 
Law to ourselves, our reason is our law” 

To whom the Tempter guilefully replied : 

“Indeed? Hath God then said that of the fruit 
Of all these garden-trees ye shall not eat, 

Yet lords declared of all in Earth or air?” 

To whom thus Eve, yet sinless: “Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat, 660 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amidst 
The garden, God hath said, ‘Ye shall not eat 
Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, lest ye die ’ ” 

She scarce had said, though bnef, when now more bold 
The Tempter, but with show of zeal and love 
To Man, and indignation at his ivrong. 

New part puts on, and, as to passion moved, 

Fluctuates disturbed, yet comely, and in act 
Raised, as of some great matter to begin 
As when of old some orator renowned 670 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flounshed, since mute, to some great cause addressed. 
Stood in himself collected, while each part, 

Motion, each act, won audience ere the tongue. 
Sometimes m higlith began, as no delay 
Of preface brooking through his zeal of right . 

So standing, moving, or to highth upgrown. 

The Tempter, all impassioned, thus began 
“O sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving Plant, 

Mother of science 1 now I feel thy power 6S0 

Within me clear, not only to discern 
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Things in their causes, but to trace the ^Yays 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. 

Queen of this Universe' do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death Ye shall not die • 
How should ye? by the fruit? it gives you hfe 
To knowledge, by the threatener? look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet both live, 
And life more perfect have attained than Fate 
Meant me, by ventunng higher than my lot 
Shall that be shut to Man which to the beast 
Is open? or will God incense his ire 
For such a petty trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain 
Of death denounced, whatever thing death be. 
Deterred not from achieving what might lead 
To happier hfe, knowledge of good and evil? 

Of good, how just 1 of evil — ^if what is evil 
Be real, why not known, since easier shunned? 
God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just, 

Not just, not God, not feared then, nor obeyed 
Your fear itself of death removes the fear 
Why then was this forbid? Why but to awe. 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant. 

His worshippers? He knows that in the day 
Ye eat thereof, your eyes that seem so clear, 

Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 
Opened and cleared, and ye shall be as Gods, 
Knomng both good and ewl, as they know 
That ye should be as Gods, since I as Man, 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet 
I, of brute, human , ye, of human, Gods 
So ye shall die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on Gods, death to be wished. 
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Though threatened, which no worse than this can bring' 
And what are Gods, that -Man may not become 
As they, participating godlike food? 

The Gods are first, and that advantage use 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds; 

I question it; for this fair Earth I see, 720 

Warmed by the sun, produemg every kind. 

Them nothing* if they all thmgs, who enclosed 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree. 

That whoso eats thereof forthwith attains 
Wisdom without their leave? and wherein hes 
The offence, that Man should thus attain to knovr? 

IVhat can your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
Impart against his will, if all be his? 

Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 
In Heavenly breasts? These, these and many more 730 
Causes import your need of this fair fruit 
Goddess humane, reach then, and freely taste'” 

He ended, and his words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too easy entrance won. 

Fixed on the fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone, and in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his persuasive words, impregned 
With reason, to her seeming, and with truth. 

Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 740 

So savoury of that frmt, which with desire, 

Inchnable now grown to toudi or taste. 

Solicited her longing eye, )et first, 

Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused. 

“Great are thy virtues, doubtless, best of fruits. 

Though kept from Man, and worthy to be admired, 
"Whose taste, too long forborne, at first assay 
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Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for speech to speak thy praise 
Thy praise he also who forbids thy use 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the Tree 
Of Knowledge, knowledge both of good and evil. 
Forbids us then to taste, but his forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want, 

For good unknown sure is not had, or had, 

And yet unknown, is as not had at all 
In plain then, what forbids he but to know? 

Forbids us good, forbids us to be iviscl 
Such prohibitions bind not But if death 
Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
Our inward freedom? In the day we eat 
Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we shall die • 

How dies the Serpent? He hath eaten and lives. 
And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discerns. 
Irrational till then For us alone 
Was death invented? or to us denied 
This intellectual food, for beasts resented? 

For beasts it seems, yet that one beast which first 
Hath tasted envies not, but brings with joy 
The good befallen him, author unsuspect. 

Friendly to Man, far from deceit or guile 
Wliat fear I then? rather, what know to fear 
Under this ignorance of good and einl, 

Of God or death, of law or penalty? 

Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine. 

Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste. 

Of virtue to make wise what hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?” 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
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Forth reaching to the fimt, she plucked, she eat. 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat. 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty Serpent, and well might, for Eve, 

Intent now only on her taste, naught else 
Regarded, such delight till then, as seemed, 

In fruit she never tasted, whether true. 

Or fancied so through expectation high 

Of knowledge , nor was Godhead from her thought 790 

Greedily she ingorged without restraint. 

And knew not eating death Satiate at length. 

And hightened as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to herself she pleasingly began 

“O sovran, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradise ' of operation blest 
To sapience, hitherto obscured, infamed, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created 1 but henceforth my early care. 

Not without song, each morning, and due praise, 800 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden ease 
Of thy full branches, offered free to all. 

Till, dieted by thee, I groiv mature 
In knowledge, as the Gods who all things know. 

Though others envy what they cannot give — 

For, had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown 1 Expenence, next to thee I owe, 

Best guide not following thee, I had remained 
In Ignorance* thou open’st Wisdom’s way. 

And giv’st access, though secret she retire 810 

And I perhaps am secret, Heafven is high. 

High, and remote to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on Earth, and other care perhaps 
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May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great Forbidder, safe with all his spies 
About him But to Adam in what sort 
Shall I appear? Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power S20 

Without copartner? so to add what wants 
In female sex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal, and perhaps, 

A thing not undesirable, sometime 
Supenor, for, inferior, who is free? 

This may be well but what if God ha\e seen, 

And death ensue? then I shall be no more. 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct ' 

A death to think' Confirmed then I resolve, 830 

Adam shall share with me m bliss or woe 
So dear I love him, that ivith him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life" 

So saying, from the tree her step she turned. 

But first low reverence done, as to the Power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had infused 
Into the plant sciential sap, derived 
From nectar, drink of Gods Adam the while. 

Waiting desirous her return, had wove 

Of choicest flowers a garland, to adorn 840 

Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen 
Great joy he promised to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delayed. 

Yet oft his heart, dmne of something ill, 

Misgave him, he the faltenng measure felt. 
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And forth to meet her nent, the nay she look 
That morn when first the) parted By tlie Tree 
Of Knowledge he must pass, there he her met, 
Scarce from the tree returning, m her hand 
A bough of fairest fruit, that downy smiled, 

New gathered, and ambrosial smell diffused. 

To him she hasted; in her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology to prompt, 

Which, with bland words at wnll, she thus addressed. 

“Hast thou not wondered, Adam, at my stay? 
Thee I ha\c missed, and thought it long, deprived 
Thy presence — agony of love till now 
Not felt, nor shall be twice, for never more 
hlean I to try, what rash untried I sought. 

The pain of absence from thy sight But strange 
Hath been the cause, and wonderful to hear 
This tree is not, as we are told, a tree 
Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 
Opening the w'ay, but of dinne effect 
To open eyes, and make them Gods who taste. 
And hath been tasted such The Serpent wise. 

Or not restrained as we, or not obeying, 

Hath eaten of the fruit, and is become. 

Not dead, as we are threatened, but thenceforth 
Endued with human voice and human sense. 
Reasoning to admiration, and wuth me 
Persuasively hath so prevailed, that I 
Have also tasted, and have also found 
The effects to correspond — opener mine eyes. 

Dim erst, dilated spirits, ampler heart. 

And growung up to Godhead, which for thee 
Chiefly I sought, without thee can despise 
For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss, 
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Tedious, unshared with thee, and odious soon 
Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 
May join us, equal joy, as equal love, 

Lest, thou not tasting, different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit” 

Thus Eve with countenance blithe her story told 
But in her cheek distemper flushing glowed 
On the other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 

Astonied stood and blank, while horror chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed. 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropt, and all the faded roses shed 
Speechless he stood and pale, till thus at length 
First to himself he inward silence broke 
“0 fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
\Vhatever can to sight or thought be formed, 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet 1 
How art thou lost' how on a sudden lost. 
Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote ' 
Rather, how hast thou yielded to transgress 
The stnct forbiddance, how to violate 
The sacred fruit forbidden? Some cursed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown. 

And me with thee hath ruined, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die 
How can I live ivithout thee? how forgo 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined. 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn? 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another nb afford, yet loss of thee 
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Would nc\er from my heart, no, no! I feel 
The link of nature draw me flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine ne\cr shall be parted, bliss or woe” 

So ha\lng said, as one from sad dismay 
Rccomforted, and, after thoughts disturbed, 
Submitting to what seemed remediless. 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turned 
“ Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve, 
And peril great provoked, who thus hast dared. 

Had It been only coveting to eye 
That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence, 

Much more to taste it, under ban to touch 
But past who can recall, or done undo? 

Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate • Yet so 
Perhaps thou shalt not die, perhaps the fact 
Is not so heinous now — ^foretasted fruit. 

Profaned first by the Serpent, by him first 
Made common and unhallowed ere our taste, 

Nor yet on him found deadly, he yet lives, 

Lives, as thou saidst, and gams to live, as Man, 
Higher degree of life: inducement strong 
To us, as likely, tasting, to attain 
Proportional ascent, which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels, demi-gods 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wise, 

Though threatening, will in earnest so destroy 
Us his prime creatures, dignified so high. 

Set over all his works, which in our fall. 

For us created, needs AVith us must fail. 

Dependent made, so God shall uncreate. 

Be frustrate, do, undo, and labour lose, 

Not well conceived of God, who, though his power 
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Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 

Us to abolish, lest the Adversary 

Tnumph and say ‘Fickle their state whom God 

Most favours, who can please him long? Me first 

He ruined, now mankind, whom will he next?’ 950 

Matter of scorn not to be given the Foe 

However, I with thee have fixed my lot. 

Certain to undergo like doom if death 
Consort ivith thee, death is to me as life, 

So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to my own. 

My own in thee, for what thou art is mine 
Our state cannot be severed, we are one, 

One flesh, to lose thee were to lose myself” 

So Adam, and thus Eve to him replied. 900 

“ O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Illustrious evidence, example high I 
Engaging me to emulate, but, short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain, 

Adam? from whose dear side 1 boast me sprung, 

And gladly of our union hear thee speak, 

One heart, one soul in both , whereof good proof 
This day affords, declanng thee resolved, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread. 

Shall separate us, linked in love so dear, 970 

To undergo with me one guilt, one crime. 

If any be, of tasting this fair fruit, 

"Whose virtue (for of good still good proceeds. 

Direct, or by occasion) hath presented 
This happy tnal of thy love, which else 
So eminently never had been known 
Were it I thought death menaced would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
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The worst, and not persuade thee, rather die 
Deserted, than oblige thee with a fact 9S0 

Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly assured 
Remarkably so late of thy so true, 

So faithful love unequalled, but I feel 

Far othermse the event — not death, but life 

Augmented, opened eyes, new hopes, new joys. 

Taste so divine, that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense flat seems to this and harsh 
On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 

And feat of death deliver to the winds” 

So saying, she embraced him, and for joy 990 

Tenderly wept, much won that he his love 
Had so ennobled, as of choice to incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or death 
In recompense (for such compliance bad 
Such recompense best ments), from the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing frmt 
With liberal hand, he scrupled not to eat, 

Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 

But fondly overcome with female charm 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again icrao 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 

Sky loured, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at complefang of the mortal sin 
Onginal, while Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trespass feared, the more to soothe 

Him with her loved society, that now. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Diviraty within them breeding wings 1010 

I^Tierewith to scorn the Earth But that false fruit 
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Far other operation first displayed, 

Carnal desire inflaming he on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes, she him 
As wantonly repaid, in lust they burn, 

Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move. 

“Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 

And elegant, of sapience no small part, 

Since to each meaning savour we apply, 

And palate call judicious I the praise 
Yield thee, so well this day thou hast purveyed 
Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstained 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting, if such pleasure be 
In things to us forbidden, it might be wished 
For this one tree had been forbidden ten 
But come, so well refreshed, now let us play. 

As meet is, after such delicious fare. 

For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorned 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever — bounty of this virtuous tree ' “ 

So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank. 

Thick overhead with verdant roof embowered. 

He led her, nothing loth, flowers were the couch. 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel. 

And hyacinth — Earth’s freshest, softest lap 
There they their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal. 

The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
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Oppressed them, weaned with their amorous play 
Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit,' 

That wth exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had pla>cd, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhaled, and grosser sleep. 

Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 1050 
Encumbered, now had left them, up they rose 
As from unrest, and, each the other vieiving. 

Soon found their e>cs how opened, and their minds 

Hoiv darkened. Innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadowed them from know’ing ill, was gone. 

Just confidence, and native righteousness. 

And honour, from about them, naked left 
To guilty Shame* he covered, but his robe 
Uncoiered more So rose the Danite strong, 

Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 1060 

Of Bhihstean Dalilah, and wak’d 

Shorn of Ins strength ; they destitute and bare 

Of all their virtue Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they sat, as strucken mute; 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve abashed. 

At length gave utterance to these w’ords constrained 
“O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give car 
To that false worm, of w’homsoever taught 
To counterfeit Man’s voice, true in our fall. 

False in our promised nsing, since our eyes 1070 

Opened we find indeed, and find we know 
Both good and evil, good lost and evil got; 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of punty, 

Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stained, 

And in our faces evident the signs 
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Of foul concupiscence, whence evil store, 

Even shame, the last of enls , of the first 

Be sure then How shall I behold the face loSo 

Henceforth of God or Angel, erst ^Mth joy 

And rapture so oft beheld? those Hea\enly shapes 

AVill dazzle now this earthlj with their blaze 

Insufierablj' bnght Oh, might I here 

In solitude l«e savage, in some glade 

Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 

To star or sunlight, spread their umbrage broad, 

And brown as e\eningi Co^er me, ye pines' 

Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 

Hide me, w'here I maj neier see them more' 1090 

But let us now, as in bad plight, dense 

YTiat best raaj for the present sene to hide 

The parts of each from other that seem most 

To shame obnoMous, and unseemliest seen. 

Some tree, whose broad smooth Iea\es together sewed, 
And gurded on jour loins, may cover round 
Those middle parts, that this new comer. Shame, 

There sit not, and reproach us as unclean " 

So coimselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood, there soon they chose 1100 
The fig-tree — ^not that kind for fruit renowned. 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High oierarched, and echoing walks between 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade Those leaves 1 1 10 
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They g.ithered, broad as Amaroman targe, 

And with nhat skill they had together sened, 

To gird their waist, I'ain covering, if to hide 

Their guilt and dreaded shame! Oh how unlike 

To that first naked glory ! Such of late 

Columbus found the American, so girt 

With feathered cincture, naked else and wild 

Among the trees on isles and woody shores 

Thus fenced, and, as they thought, their shame in part 

Coiered, but not at rest or case of mind, iiao 

They sat them down to weep, nor only tears 

Rained at their eyes, but high wands worse w'lthin 

Regan to rise, high passions, anger, hate. 

Mistrust, suspicion, discord, and shook sore 

Their inw’ard state of mind, calm region once 

And full of peace, now lost and turbulent 

For Understanding ruled not, and the Will 

Heard not her lore, both in subjection now 

To sensual Appetite, who, from beneath 

Usurping over sovran Reason, claimed 1130 

Supenor sway From thus distempered breast 

Adam, estranged in look and altered style. 

Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewed* 

“ Would thou hadst hearkened to my words, and stayed 
With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
Desire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 

I know not w'hence possessed thee > we had then 
Remained still happy, not, as now, despoiled 
Of all our good, shamed, naked, miserable ' 

Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 1140 
The faith they owe, when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail ” 

To whom, soon moved ivith touch of blame, thus Eve. 
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“■\Vhat words have passed thy lips, Adam severe' 
Imput’st thou that to my default, or ivill 
Of wandenng, as thou call’st it, which who knows 
But might as ill haie happened, thou being by, 

Or to thyself perhaps ? Hadst thou been there, 

Or here the attempt, thou couldst not have discerned 
Fraud in the Serpent, speaking as he spake, 1150 

No ground of enmity between us known, 

'\^^ly he should mean me ill, or seek to harm 
Was I to have never parted from thy side? 

As good have grown there still, a hfeless nb 
Being as 1 am, why didst not thou, the head. 

Command me absolutely not to go, 

Going mto such danger, as thou saidst? 

Too faale then, thou didst not much gainsay. 

Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss 

Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 1160 

Neither had I transgressed, nor thou with me” 

To whom, then first incensed, Adam replied 
“Is this the love, is this the recompense 
Of mine to thee, ingrateful Eve, expressed 
Immutable w'hen thou wert lost, not I, 

"Who might have hved, and joyed immortal bliss. 

Yet willingly chose rather death w'lth thee? 

And am I now upbraided as the cause 
Of thy transgressing? not enough severe, 

It seems, in thy restraint' "What could I more? lijro 

I warned thee, I admonished thee, foretold 

The danger, and the lurking enemy 

That lay in wait, beyond this had been force. 

And force upon free will hath here no place. 

But confidence then bore thee on, secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
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Matter of glorious tnal, and perhaps 
I also erred in o\ermuch adminng 
Wlnt seemed in thee so perfect, tint I thought 
No evil durst attempt thee, but I rue 
That error now, %\hich is become my enme, 

And thou the accuser. Thus it shall befall 
Him who, to worth in women overtnisting. 

Lets her will rule: restraint she will not brook; 
And, left to herself, if e\il thence ensue, 

She first his weak indulgence will accuse” 

Thus thej in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self condemning. 
And of their vain contest appeared no end. 
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Man’s Iransgression known, the guardian Angels forsake Paradise, 
and return up to Hea\en to approve their vigilance and are approved; 
God declaring that the entrance of Satan could not be by them pre- 
vented He sends his Son to judge the transgressors, who descends, 
and gives sentence accordingly, then in pity clothes them both, and 
reascends Sin and Death, sitting till then at the gates of Hell, by 
wondrous sympathy feeling the success of Satan in this new World, and 
the sm by Man there committed, resolve to sit no longer confined m 
Hell, but to follow Satan, their sire, up to the place of Man To make 
the way easier from,Hell to this World to and fro, thej pave a broad 
highway or bndge over Chios, according to the track that Satan first 
made , then, prepanng for Earth they meet him, proud of his success, 
retummg to Hell, their mutual gratulation Satan arrives at Pande- 
monium, in full assembly relates, with boasting, his success against 
Man , instead of applause is entertamed with a general hiss bj all his 
audience, transformed, with himself also, suddenly into serpents, ac- 
cording to his doom given in Paradise, then, deluded with a show of 
the Forbidden Tree spnnging up before them, thej, greedily reaching 
to take of the fruit, chew dust and bitter ashes The proceedings of 
Sin and Death* God foretells the final victory of his Son over them, 
and the renewing of all things, but for the present commands his 
Angels to make several alterations m the heav ens and elements Adam, 
more and more perceiving his fallen condition, heavily bewails, rejects 
the condolement of Eve, she persists, and at length appeases him: 
then, to evade the curse likely to fall on their offspring, proposes to 
*4A.dam violent ways, which he approves not, but, conceiving better hope, 
puts her in mind of the late promise made them, that her seed should 
be revenged on the Serpent, and exhorts her, wftirKmipto-seek peace 
of the offended Deity by repentance and supplication 
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M EAN\\TIILE the hejnous and desiaieful act 
Of Satan done in Paradise, and how 
He, m the Serpent, had perverted Eve, 

Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit, 

(Was known m Heaven j for what can scape the eye 
Of God all-secing, or dcceue his heart 
Omnisaent? who, in all things wise and just. 

Hindered not Satan to attempt the mind 

Of Man, with strength entire and free wall armed. 

Complete to have discovered and repulsed lo 

■Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend 

For still they knew, and ought tp have still remembered. 

The high injunction not to taste that fruit, 

"Whoever tempted, which they not obeying 
Incurred (w'hat could they less?) the penalty. 

And, manifcldjii-sin, desei^^ed to fall. 

Up into Heaven from Paradise in haste 
The Angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For Man , for of his state b v this they knew. 

Much wondenng how the subtle Fiend had stolen 20 
Entrance unseen Soon as the unwelcome news 
From Earth arrived at Heaven-gate, displeased 
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All were who heard , dim sadness did not spaio 
That time celestial visages, yet, mi\ed 
With pity, violated not their bliss 
About the new-amved, m multitudes. 

The ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befell They towards the throne supreme 
Accountable made haste to make appear 
With righteous plea their utmost vigilance, 3° 

And easily approved, when the Most High 
Eternal Father, from his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder uttered thus his \oicc 
“Assembled Angels, and yjj. Powers returned 
From unsuccessful charge, be not displaced. 

Nor troubled at these tidings from the Earth, 

Which your sincerest care could not prevent, 
so lately vjViat vfould come to pass, 

When first this Tempter crossed the gulf from Hell 
I told ye then he should prevail and speed 4 ° 

On his bad errand, hlan should be seducce' 

And flattered out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker, no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall. 

Or touch with lightest njomcxit of impulse 
His free ivill, to her own inclining left 
In even scale But fallen he is, and now 
-\Vhat rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transgression, death denounced that day^ 

"Which he presumes already vain and void, 50 

Because not yet inflicted, as he feared. 

By some immediate stroke, but soon shall find 
Forbearance no acquittance ere day end 
Justice shall not return, as bounty, scorned 
But whom send I to judge them? whom but thee. 
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Vic ffgqrg nt Son? to thee I have transferred 
All )i\dgment, whether m Heaven, or Earth, or Hell, 
Easy It ina> be seen that I intend 
Mercy colleague A\ith justice, sending thee, 

Man’s fnend, his Mediator, his designed 
Both ransom and Redeemer voluntary, 

And destined Man himself to judge Man fallen ” 

So spake the Father, and, unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand his glory, on the Son 
Blazed forth unclouded deity, he full 
Resplendent all his Father manifest 
Expressed, and thus divinely answered mild 
“Father Eternal, thine is to decree, 

Mine both in Heaven and Earth to do thy mil 
Supreme, that thou in me, thy Son beloxcd, 

May’st ever rest well pleased I go to judge 
On Earth these thy transgressors, but thou know’st, 
^^^loever judged, the worst on me must light, 

IVhen time shall be, for so I undertook 
Before thee, and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom 
On me dgnved , yet I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease 
Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment but the judged, 

Those tivo, the third best absent is condemned. 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law 
Conviction to the Serpent none belongs ” 

Thus sajnng, from his radiant seat he rose 
Of high collateral glory. Him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms, and Dominations ministrant 
Accompanied to Heaven-gate, from whence 
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Eden and all the co^ in prospect lay. 

Down he descended straight, the speed of Gods 50 
Time counts not, though with swiftest minutes winged 
Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon, and gentle airs due at their houi 
To fan the Earth now waked, and uslier in 
The evening cool, when he, from wrath more cool. 

Came, the mild Judge and Intercessor both. 

To sentence Man Ihc voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the garden, by soft vynds 
Brought to their ears, while day declined, they heard, 
And from his presence hid themselves among 100 

The thickest trees, both man and \nfe, till God, 
Approaching, thus to Adam called aloud. 

“Where art thou, Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off? I miss thee here, 

Not pleased, thus entertained with solitude, 

Where o bviou s duty crewhile appeared unsought 

Or come I less conspicuous, or what change 

Absents thee, or what chance detains ? Come forth ” 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though first 
To offend, discountenanced both, and discomposed, no 
Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, i'-' 

And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 

Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile 
Whence Adam, faltering long, thus answered brief 
“1 heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myself" To whom 
The gracious Judge mthout revile replied 

“My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not feared, 
But still rejoiced, how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? That thou art naked, who 
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Hath told thee? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not eat?” 

To whom thus Adam, sore beset, replied 
“O Heaven 1 in evil strait this day I stand 
Before my Judge — either to undergo 
Myself the total cnme, or to accuse 
My other self, the partner of my life, 

Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I should conceal, and not expose to blame 130 

By my complaint, but stnct necessity 
Subdues me, and calamitous constraint, 

Lest on my head both sin and punishment. 

However insupportable, be all 

Devolved, though should I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldst easily detect what I conceal. 

This woman, whom thou mad’st to be my help. 

And gav’st me as thy perfect gift, so good. 

So fit, so acceptable, so divme. 

That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 140 

And what she did, whatever in itself. 

Her doing seemed to justify the deed. 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat” 

To whom the Sovran Presence thus replied. 

“Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice? or was she made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Tliou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee 

And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 150 

Hers in all real dignity? Adorned 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 

Thy love, not thy subjection, and her gifts 

Were such as under government well seemed. 
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Unseemly lo bear rule, which was Ih} pari 
And person, hadsl thou known thyself anght” 

' So having said, he thus to Eve in few 
“Say, Woman, what is this which thou hast done?’’ 

To whom sad Eve, wnth shame nigh o\crw helmed, 
Confessing soon, jet not before her Judge 160 

liold or loquacious, thus abashed replied 
“The Serpent me beguiled, and I did cat” 

Which when the Lord God heard, without dclaj 
To judgment he proceeded on the accused 
Serpent, though brute, unable to transfer 
The guilt on him who made him instrument 
Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation , justly then accursed. 

As Mtiated in nature More to know 

Concerned not Man (since he no further knew), 170 

Nor altered his offence, jet God at last 

To Satan, first in sm, his doom applied. 

Though in mjstenous terms, judged as then best. 

And on the Serpent thus his curse let fall; 

“Because thou hast done this, thou art accursed 
Above all cattle, each bc.ist of the field. 

Upon thy belly grovelling thou shall go, 

And dust shall eat all the days of thy life. 

Between thee and the Woman I will put 

Enmity, and between thine and her seed, tSo 

Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel ” 

So spake this oracle, then icnficd 
When Jesus, son of Marj', second E\c, 

Saw Satan fall like lightning down from Hca^en, 

Pnnee of the air, then, rising from his graie, 

Spoiled Pnnapahties and Powers, tnumphed 
In open show, and with ascension bnght 
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Captinty led captive through the air, 

The realm itself of Satan long usurped, 

■\Vhom he shall tread at last under our feet, 190 

Even he who now foretold his fatal bruise. 

And to the Woman thus his sentence turned: 

“Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception, children thou shalt bring 
In sorrow forth, and to thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit, he over thee shall rule” 

On Adam last thus judgment he pronounced 
“Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, 
And eaten of the tree, concerning which 
I charged thee, saying, ‘Thou shalt not eat thereof,’ 200 
Curs’d IS the ground for Ihy sake, thou in sorrow 
Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life , 

Thoms also and thistles it shall bnng thee forth 
Unbid, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 

Till thou return unto the ground, for thou 
Out of the ground wast taken know thy birth, 

For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return ’’ 

So judged he Man, both Judge and Saviour sent, 

And the instant stroke of death, denounced that day, 210 
Removed far off, then, pitying how they stood 
Before him naked to the air, that now 
Must suffer change, disdained not to begin 
Thenceforth the form of servant to assume. 

As when he washed his servants’ feet, so now, 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts, or slain. 

Or as the snake ivith youthful coat repaid. 

And thought not much to dothe his enemies 

Nor he their outward only with the skins 220 
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Of beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobnous, until his robe of righteousness 
Arra}nng, covered from hts Father’s sight 
To him with sunft ascent he up returned, 

Into his blissful bosom reassumed 
In gloiy as of old, to him appeased, 

All, though all-knowing, what had passed with Man 
Recounted, mixing intercession sweet 
Meanwhile, ere thus was sinned and judged on Earth, 
Within the gates of Hell sat ^ and Death, 230 

In counterraew within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame < 

Far into Chaos, since the Fieiid passed through', ' 

Sin opening, who thus now to Death began 
"0 Son, why sit we here each other vieiving 
Idly, while Satan, our great author , thrives 
In other worlds, and happier seat provides 
For us, his offspring dear? It cannot be 
But that success attends him, if mishap, 

Ere this he had returned, with fury dnven 240 

By his avengers, since no place like this 
Can fit his punishment, or their revenge 
Methinks I feel new strength within me nse, 

Wings growing, and dommion given me large 
Beyond this Deep, whatever draws me on. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force. 

Powerful at greatest distance to unite 

With secret amity things of like kind 

By secretest conveyance Thou, my shade 

Inseparable, must with me along, 250 

For Death from Sin no power can separate. 

But, lest the difficulty of passing back 
Stay his return perhaps over this gulf 
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Impassable, impervious, let us try 
Adventurous work, yet to thy power and mine 
Not un agre eable, to f oun d a path 
Over this mam from Hell to that new World 
Where Satan now prevails, a monument 
Of merit high to all the infernal host, 

Easing their passage hence, for intexcourse 260 

Or transmigration, as their lot shall lead. 

Nor can I miss the i\ay, so strongly drawn 
By this new-felt attraction and instinct” 

Whom thus the meagre Shadow answered soon : 

“Go whither fate and inchnation strong 

Leads thee, I shall not lag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading, such a scent I draw 

Of carnage, prey innumerable, and taste 

The savour of death from all things there that live 

Nor shall I to the work thou enterpnsest 270 

Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid” 

So sa)nng, with delight he snuffed the smell 
Of mortal change on Earth As when a flock 
Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Against the day of battle, to a field, 

Where armies he encamped, come flying, lured 

With scent of hving carcases designed 

For death the following day in bloody fight 

So scented the gnm Feature, and upturned 

His nostnl wide iiito the murky air, 283 

Sa gaciou s of his from so far 

Then both, from out Hell gates, into the waste 

Wide anarchy of Chaos damp and dark 

Flew diverse, and with power (their power was great) 

Hovenng upon the waters, what they met 

Solid or slimy, as in raging sea 
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Tossed up and down, together crowded dro\c, 

From each side shoaling, towards the mouth of Hellj 
As when two polar winds, blowing adversf* 

Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 290 

Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way^n 
Beyond Petsora eastward, to the nch - 
^ajthaian coast The aggregated soil 
Death mth his mace petnfic, cold and dry. 

As vnth a tndent smote, and fixed as firm 
As Delos, floating once, the rest his look ■■ ■ 

Bound Muth Gorgonian ngour not to move. 

And with asphaltic slime, broad as the gate 

Deep to the roots of Hell the gathered beach 

They fastened, and the mole immense wrought on 300 

Over the foaming Deep high-arched, a bndge 

Of lengtb ptodigtQus, joimtig to the wall 

Immovable of this now fenceless World, 

Forfeit to Death, from hence a passage broad. 

Smooth, easy, ino ffens ive, down to Hell I 
So, if great things to small may be compared, 

Xerxes, the hberty of Greece to yoke, ' 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, j 
Came to the sea, rinci^ over Hellespont 
Bndging his way, Europe -with Asia joined, 310 

And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves. 
Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
^Po ntific al, a ndge of pendent rock. 

Over the vexed Abyss, following the track 
Of Satan, to the self-same place where he 
First hghted from his wing, and landed safe 
From out of Chaos, to the outside bare 
Of this round World With pins of adamant’" 

And chains they made all fast, too fast they made 
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And durable, and now in httle space 
The confines met of empyrean Heaven 
And of this World, and on the left hand Hell 
With long reach interposed, three several ways, 

In sight, to each of these three places led 
And now their way to Earth they had deserted, 
To Paradise first tending, when, behold 
Satan, in likeness of an Angel bnght, 

Betwixt the CejUaur and the Scorpion steering ^ 
His zenith, while the sun in Anes rose' ‘ * 
Disguised he came, but those his children dear 
Their parent soon discerned, though in disguise 
He, a fter Eve, seduced , unminded slunk i 
Into the wood fast by, and, changing shape 
To obsen'e the sequel, saw his guijefid^aci 
By Eve, though all umveeting, sfec&hSded > 

Upon heij husband, saw their shame that sought 
Vain ^c^ertur es , but when he saw descend 
The Son of God to judge them, terrified 
He fled, not hoping to escape, but shun 
The present, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might suddenly inflict, that past, returned 
By night, and listening where the hapless pair 
Sat in their sad discourse and various plaint, 
Thence gathered his oivn doom, which understood 
Not instant, but of future time, with joy 
And tidings fraught, to Hell he now returned, 

And at the bnnk of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous pontifice, unhoped 
Met who to meet him came, his offspnng dear 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at sight 
Of that stupendous bridge his joy increased 
Long he adminiig stood, till Sin, his fair 
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Enchanting daughter, thus the silence broke* 

“O Parent, these are thy magnific deeds, 

Thy troplues, which thou view’st as not thine oivn, 

Thou art their author and pnme architect, 

Eor I no sooner in my heart divined 
(My heart, which by a secret harmony^ 

Still moves ivith thine, joined in connexion sweet) 

That thou on Earth hadst prospered, which thy looks 360 
Now also evidence, but straight I felt. 

Though distant from thee ivorlds between, yet felt 
That I must after thee ivith this thy son. 

Such fatal consequence unites us three. 

Hell could no longer hold us in her bounds, 

Nor this unvoyageable gulf obscure 

Detain from following thy illustnous track 

Thou hast achieied our liberty, confined 

Within Hell-gates till now, thou us empowered 

To fortify thus far, and overlay 370 

With this portentous bndge the dark Abyss 

Thine now is all this World, thy virtue hath w'on 

■\\Tiat thy hands budded not, thy wasdom gained 

With odds what war hath lost, and fully avenged 

Our foil in Heaven here thou shalt monarch reign. 

There didst not, there let him still victor sivay, 

As battle hath adjudged, from this new World 
Retmng, by his own doom alienated. 

And henceforth monarchy with thee divide 

Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds, 3S0 

His quadrature, from thy orbicular World, 

Or try thee now more dangerous to his throne” 

Whom thus the Prince of Darkness answered glad . 
“Fair daughter, and thou son and grandchild both, 

High proof ye now have given to be the race 
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Of Satan (for I glot)' in the name, 

Antagonist of Heaven’s Almighty King), 

Amply have merited of me, of all 
The infernal empire, that so near Heaven’s door 
Tniimphal willi^tri'umphal act have met, 
hline with this glorious work, and made one realm 
Hell and this World — one realm, one continent 
Of easy thoroughfare Therefore, while I 
Descend through darkness, on jour road with ease, 
To my associate Powers, them to acquaint 
■\\ith these successes, and with them rejoice. 

You two this waj', among these numerous orbs, 

All j'ours, nght down to Paradise descend, 
lliere dwell and reign in bliss, thence on the Earth 
Dominion exercise and in the air, 

Chiefly^on Man, sole lord of all declared; 

Hin^first make sure j'our thrall, and lastly kill. 

Mj substitutes I send j’e, and create 
Plenipotent on Earth, of matchless might 
Issuing from me . on your joint vigour now 
Mj' hold of this new kingdom all depends, 

Through Sin to Death exposed by my exploit 
If your joint power prevail, the affairs of Hell^^ 

No detnment need fear, go, and be strong” '' 

So sajing, he dismissed them, they with speed 
Their course through thickest constellations held. 
Spreading their bane, the blasted stars looked wj 
And planets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Tlien suffered. The other w'ay Satan went down. 

The cjuisey to Hell-gate, on either side 
Disparted Chaos over-built exclaimed. 

And with rebounding surge the bars assailed. 

That scorned Ins indignation Through the gate. 
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Wide open and unguarded, Satan passed, 

And all about found desolate, for those 42o 

Appointed to sit there had left their charge, 

Flown to the upper World, the rest were all 
Far to the inland retired, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium, city and proud scat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion called 
Of that bright star to Satan paragoned. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the 

In council sat, solicitous what chance 

Might intercept their Emperor sent, so he 

Departing gave command, and they obsen'ed 43o 

As when the Tartar from his Russian foe. 

By Astracan, over the snoivy plains 
Retires, or Bactnan Sophi, from the horns 
Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat / 

To Tauns or Casbeen so these, the late 

Heaven-banished host, left desert utmost Hell 

Many a dark league, redu ced in careful watch 

Round their metropolis, and now expecting 

Each hour their great adventurer from the search 44° 

Of foreign worlds He through the midst unro“^cd. 

In show plebeian Angel militant 

Of lowest order, passed , and, from the door 

Of that Plutonian hall, invisible 

Ascended his high throne, which, under state 

Of richest texture spread, at the upper end 

Was placed m regal lustre Down a while 

He sat, and round about him saw unseen 

At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 

And shape star-bright appeared, or bnghter, cl«id 45° 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
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Was left him, or false glitter All amazed 
At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect, and whom the> wished beheld, 

ITieir mighty Chief returned loud was the acclaim 
Forth rushed in haste the great consulting peers. 

Raised from their dark dnan. and with like joy 
Congratulant approached him, who with hand 
Silence, and with these words attention, won 
“Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Pow ers • 460 
For in possession such, not only of right, 

I call }e, and declare yc now, returned. 

Successful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Tnumphant out of this infernal pit 
Abominable, accursed, the house of woe, 

And dungeon of our tjrant* Now possess, 

As lords, a spaaous World, to our native Heaven 

Little inferior, by my adventure hard 

With peril great achieved Long were to tell 

What I have done, what suffered, with what pain 470 

Voyaged the unreal, vast, unbounded Deep 

Of hornble confusion, over which 

By Sin and Death a broad way now is paved. 

To expedite your glonous march, but I 
Toiled out mj uncouth passage, forced to nde 
The untractable Abyss, plunged in the womb 
Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wild. 

That, jealous of their secrets, fiercely opposed 
My Journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
Protesting Fate supreme, thence how I found 480 

The new-created World, which fame in Heaven 
Long had foretold, a fabric wonderful, 

Of absolute perfection, therein Man 
Placed in a Paradise, by our exile 
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Made happy. Him by fraud I have seduced 

From his Creator, and, the more to increase 

Your wonder, with an apple' He, thereat 

Offended— worth your laughter'— hath given up 

Both his beloved Man and all his World 

To Sin and Death a prey, and so to us, 49° 

Without our hazard, labour, or alarm. 

To range in, and to dwell, and over Man 
To rule, as over all he should have ruled 
True IS, me also he hath judged, or rather 
Me not, but the brute serpent, in whose shape 
Man I deceived that which to me belongs 
Is enmity, which he ivill put between 
Me and mankind, I am to bruise his heel, 

His seed — when is not set — shall bruise my head; 

A world who would not purchase with a bruise, 500 
Or much more gnevous pain? Ye have the account 
Of my performance, what remains, ye Gods, 

But up and enter now into full bliss?” 

So having said, a while he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear, when, contrary, he hears, 

On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn He wondered, but not long 

Had leisure, wondenng at himself now more, 510 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare. 

His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 
Each other, till, supplanted, down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 

I^c^nt, but in vain, a greater power 

Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned,' 

According to his doom He would have spoke. 
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But hiss for hiss returned -^th forked tongue 
To forked tongue, for now were all transformed 
Alike, to serpents all, as accessori^ 

To his bold not Dreadful was the dm 
Of hissing through the hall, thick-swanning now 
l\^th cojnp Kcated monstere, head and tail, . ^ 

Scorpiqn, and asp, and amphisb gna jlirer-r 
Cer^t^lionied, hydnis, and e^^s“(3r^, 
r^na dips^as (not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon, or the isle 
OpJjjii^a); but sbll greatest he the imdst, - 
Now dragon grown, larger than whom the sufi 
Engendered in the P)i:hian vale on slime, 

Huge Pythpnj and his power no less he seemed 
Above the rest sbll to retain They all 
Him followed, issuing forth to the open field, 

"Where all yet left of that revolted ^ut, ' , 
H^jjegJ^n, in^st^tinn stood or jus/ array, ' , 

Sub^ e.'v.ith expectation when to see 
In triumph issuing forth their glorious Chief; 

They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 
Of ugly serpents ! Horror on them fell, 

And horrid sympathy; for what they saw 
They felt themselves now changing* down their arms 
Down fell both spear and shield, down they as fast, 
And the dire hiss renewed, and the dire form 
Catdied by contagion, like m punishment, 

As in their crime Thus was the applause they meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themseh es from their owti mouths There stood 
A grove hard by, sprung up wath this their change. 

His "Will who reigns abov^ to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fair fruit, Uke that 
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Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 
Used by the Tempter On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes they fixed, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
I Now risen, to work them further woe or shame. 

Yet, parched ivith scaldmg thirst and hunger fierce, 
'"Though to delude them sent, could not abstain, 

But on they rolled in heaps, and, up the trees 

Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 

That curled Megaira Greedily they plucked 560 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed, 

This, more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived, they, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected Oft they assayed, ' 
Hunger and thirst constraining, drugged as oft. 

With hatefulest disrehsh wnthed their jaws, 

With soot and anders filled, so oft they fell 570 

Into the same illusion, not as Man 
Whom diey tnumphed once lapsed Thus were they plagued 
And worn ivith famine long, and ceaseless hiss. 

Till their lost shape, permitted, they resumed. 

Yearly enjomed, some say, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain numbered days. 

To dash then pnde, and joy for Man seduced 
However, some tradition they dispersed 
Among the heathen of their purchase got, ' 

And fabled how the Serpent, whom they called 5S0 
Ophion, with Eurynome (the wide- 
Encroaching Eve perhaps), had first the rule 
Of high* Olympus, thence by Saturn driven 
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And Ojis/crc yet Diciaum Jove was born. 

Meanwlule m Paradise the Hellish pair 
Too soon arrived, Sin there in power before, 

Once actual, now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant, behind her Death, 

Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On Ins pale horse, to w'hom Sin thus began 590 

“ Second of Satan sprung, all-conquenng Death 1 
What think’st thou of our empire now, though earned 
With travail difficult? not better far 
Than still at Hell’s dark threshold to have sat watch. 
Unnamed, undreaded, and thyself half-starved?" 

Whom thus the Sin-bom Monster answered soon 
“To me, ivho with eternal famine pine. 

Alike IS Hell, or Paradise, or Heaven, 

There best, where most with t^an I may meet, 

Which here, though plenteous, all too little seems 600 
To stuff this maw, this vast unhide-bound corpse ” 

To w'hom the incestuous Mother thus rephed 
“Thou therefore on these herbs, and frmts, and flowers. 
Feed first, on each beast next, and fish, and fowl. 

No homely morsels, and whatever thing 

The scythe of Time mows down devour unspared. 

Till I, in Man residing, through the race, 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infect, 

And season him thy last and sweetest prey” 

This said, they both betook them several ivays, 610 
Both to destroy, or unimmortal make 
All kinds, and for destruction to mature 
Sooner or later , which the Almighty seeing. 

From his transcendent seat the Saints among. 

To those bright Orders uttered thus his voice: 

“See with what heat these dogs of Hell advance 
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To waste and havoc yonder ^World, which I 

So fair and good created, and had still 

Kept in that state, had not the folly of Man 

Let in these wasteful funes, who impute 620 

Folly to me (so doth the Pnnce of Hell 

And his adherents), that with so much ease 

I suffer them to enter and possess 

A place so heavenly, and connivmg seem 

To gratify my scornful enemies. 

That laugh, as if, transported with some fit 
Of passion, I to them had qmtted all. 

At random 3uelded up to their misrule. 

And know not that I called and drew them thither. 

My Hell-hounds, to hck up the dyaff and filth ^ ' ' 630 

Which Man’s polluting sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure, till, crammed and gorged, nigh burst 
With sucked and glutted q^, at one shng 
Of thy nctonous arm, well-pleasmg Son, 

Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last. 
Through Chaos hurled, obstruct the mouth of Hell 
For e\er, and seal up his ravenous jaws 
Then Heaven and Earth, renewed, shall be made pure 
To sanctity that shall receive no stain 
Till then the curse pronounced on both precedes” 640 
He ended, and the Heavenly audience loud 
Sung Hallelmah, as the sound of seas. 

Through multitude that sung. “Just are thy w'ays. 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works. 

Who can extenuate thee?” Next, to the Son, 

Destined restorer of mankind, by whom 
New Heaven and Earth shall to the ages nse. 

Or down from Heaven descend Such was their song, 
While the Creator, calling forth by name 
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His mighty Angels, gave them several chaig:e, 

As sorted best with present things The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the Earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer's heat To the b lanc .moon 
Her office they prescnbed, to the other five 
Their planetary motions and aspects. 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite. 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to jom 660 

In S}’nod unbenign, and taught the fixed 
Their influence malignan t when to shower; ' 

■\Vhich of them rising with the sun, or falhng, ' 

Should prove tempestuous To the winds they set 
Their comers, when ivith bluster to confound 
Sea, air, and shore, the thunder when to roll 
With terror through the dark aenal hall 
Some say he bid his Angels turn askance 
The poles of Earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun’s axle, they with labour pushed 670 

Obhque the centric globe* some say the sun 
Was bid turn reins from the equinoctial road 
Like distant breadth to Taurus with the seven 
Atlantic Sisters, and the Spartan Twms, 

Up to the Tropic Crab, thence down amain 
By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, 

As deep as Capncom, to bnng in change 
Of seasons to each clime, else had the spnng 
Perpetual smiled on Earth with vemant flowers. 

Equal in days and nights, except to those 
Beyond the polar arcles, to them day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low sun. 
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To recompense his distance, in their sight 

Had rounded still the horizon, and not known 

Or east or nest, which had forbid the r 

From cold Estoliland, and south as far 

Beneath Magellan. At that-tastcdJrulL 

The sun, as from Thjestean banquet, turned 

His course intended else how had the World 

Inhabited, though sinless, more than now 600 

Avoided pinching cold and scorching hcat^ 

These changes in the hea\cns, though slow, produced 
Like change on sea and land, sidcral blast, 

Vapour, and mist, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pestilent Now from the north . 

'Of Norujnbega, and the S^moed shore, '^'^* 1 ' ' 

Bursting their brazen dungeon, armed with ice 
And snow and hail and st^i^^^gjist and f law. 

Boreas and 'dicclak and Ar^estes loud 

And ThrhBciis Vend the woods and seas upturn , 700 

With adverse blasts upturns them from the south 

Nohis and Afcr black with thundroiis clouds 

From Scrraliona, thwart of these, as fierce 

Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent wnnds, 

^ C\ j ' 

Eunis and Zephyr with their lateral noise, 

SiroTcco', and Libecchio Thus began 
Outrage from lifeless things, but Discord first, 

Daughter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduced through fierce antipathy 
Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 710 
And fish with fish, to graze the herb all leaving 
Devoured each other, nor stood much in awe 
Of Man, but fled him, or with countenance gnm 
Glared on him passing These were from without 
The growing misenes, which Adam saw 
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Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade. 

To sorrow abandoned, but worse felt within, 

And, in a troubled sea of passion tost. 

Thus to disburden sought ivith sad complaint 

“O miserable of happy ' is this the end 720 

Of this new glorious World, and me so late 
The glory of that glory? who now, become 
Accursed of blessed, hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
Of happiness ' Yet well, if here would end 
The misery, I deserved it, and would bear 
My own deservings, but this will not serve: 

All that I eat or dnnk, or shall beget. 

Is propagated curse O voice, once heard 
Delightfully, ‘Increase and multiply’, 730 

Now death to hear ' for what can I increase 
Or multiply, but curses on my head? 

Who, of all ages to succeed, but, feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curse 
My head ? ‘ 111 fare our Ancestor impure ' 

For this we may thank Adami’ but his thanks 
Shall be the execration, so, besides 
Mine own that bide upon me, all from mr 
Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound, - ^ 

On me, as on their natural centre, light 74° 

Heavy, though in then place O fleeting joys 
Of Paradise, dear bought -with lasting woes ' 

Did I request thee. Maker, from my clay 
To mould me Man? did I sohcit thee 
From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this dehcious garden? As my ■will 
Concurred not to my being, it were but nght ^ 

And egual to reduce me to my dust, 

P L IX X 
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Desirous to resign and render back 

All I received, unable to perform 7So 

Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 

The good I sought not To the loss of that, 

Sufficient penalty, why hast thou added 
The sense of endless woes? inexphcable 
Thy justice seems Yet, to say truth, too late 
I thus contest, then should have been refused 
Tliose terms whatever, when they were proposed 
Thou didst accept them, wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cavil the conditions? And though God 

Made thee ivithout thy leave, what if thy son 760 

Prove disobedient, and, reproved, retort, 

‘Wlierefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not!’ 
Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of thee 
That proud excuse? yet him not thy election, 

But natural necessity, begot 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 

To serve him, thy reward was of his grace, 

Thy punishment then justly is at his will 
Be it so, for 1 submit, his doom is fair. 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return 770 

O welcome hour whenever! Why delays 
His hand to execute what his decree 
Fixed on this day? Why do I overlive? 

Why am I mocked ivith death, and lengthened out 
To deathless pain? How gladly would I meet 
Mortahty, my sentence, and be earth 
Insensible! how glad would lay me down 
As m my mother’s lap ' There I should rest 
And sleep secure, his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears , no fear of worse 780 

To me and to my offspring would torment me 
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With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 
Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die, 

Lest that pure breath of life, the spint of Man 
Winch God inspired, cannot together pensh 
With this corporeal clod, then, in the grave. 

Or in some other dismal place, who knows 

But I shall die a hving death? O thought 

Horrid, if true > Yet why ? It was but breath 

Of hfe that sinned what dies but what had life 790 

And sin? the body properly hath nather 

All of me then shall die let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no further knows 

For though the Lord of all be infinite. 

Is his wrath also? Be it, Man is not so. 

But mortal doomed How can he exercise 
Wrath without end on Man, whom death must end? 

Can he make deathless death? That were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God himself 
Impossible is held, as argument 800 

Of weakness, not of power Will he draw out, 

For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 
In punished Man, to satisfy his ngour 
Satisfied never? That were to extend 
His sentence beyond dust and Nature's law. 

By which all causes else according still 
To the reception of theij^atter act. 

Not to the extent of their own sphere But say 
That death be not bne stroke, as I supposed. 

Bereaving sense, but endless misery 810 

From this day onward, which I feel begun 
Both in me and without me, and so last 

To perpetuity Ay me* that fear 

Comes thundering back mth dreadful revolution 

5—2 
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On my defenceless head' Both Death and I 
Am found eternal, and incorporate both. 

Not I on my part single; in me all 

Postenty stands cursed Fair patrimony 

That I must leave ye, sons' Oh, were I able 

To waste it all myself, and leave ye none I S20 

So disinherited, how would ye bless 

Me, now your curse ' Ah, why should all mankind. 

For one man’s fault, thus guiltless be condemned. 

If guiltless? But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will depraved 
Not to do only, but to will the same 
With me? How can they then acquitted stand 
In sight of God? Him, after all disputes, 

Forced I absolve, all ray evasions vain 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still S30 

But to my own conviction first and last 

On me, me only, as the source and spnng 

Of all corruption, all the ^laTpe" lights due, 

So might the wrath 1 Fpnd wishTcouldst thou support 
That burden, heavier than the Earth to bear. 

Than all the World much heavier, though divided 
With that bad woman? Thus, what thou desir'st. 

And what thou fear’st, alike destroys all hope 

Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 

Beyond all past example and future, 840 

To Satan only like, both cnme and doom 

0 Conscience! into what abyss of fears 

And horrors hast thou dnven me, out of which 

1 find no way, from deep to deeper plunged'” 

Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 

Through the still night, not now, as ere feJi, 
Wholesome and cool and iraid, but with black air 
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Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 

Which to his evil conscience represented 

All things with double terror. On the ground 

Outstretched he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 

Cursed his creation, Death as oft accused 

Of tardy execution, since denounced 

The day of his offence “ Why comes not Death,” 

Said he, “with one thnce-acceptable stroke 

To end me? Shall Truth fail to keep her word. 

Justice divine not hasten to be just? 

But Death comes not at call. Justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cnes 

0 woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers i 
With other echo late I taught your shades 

To answer, and resound far other song” 

■Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 

Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh. 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assayed, 

But her with stern regard he thus repelled 

“Out of my sight, thou serpent' that name best 
Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful nothing wants, but that thy shape. 
Like his, and colour serpentine, may show 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, lest that too heavenly form, pretende^ 
To helhsh falsehood, snare them But for thee 

1 had persisted happy, had not thy pnde 
And wandering vanity, when least was safe, 

Rejected my forewarning, and disdained 
Not to be trusted, longing to be seen. 

Though by the Devil himself, him overweening 
To overreach, but, -with the Serpent meeting. 
Fooled and beguiled, by him thou, I by thee. 
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To trust thee from my side, imagined wise, 

Constant, mature, proof against all assaults; 

And understood not all was but a show, 

Rather than solid virtue, all but a nb 
Crooked by nature— bent, as now appears, 

More to the part sinister — from me dravm, 

Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 

To my just number found • Oh, why did God, 

Creator mse, that peopled highest Heaven 

With Spirits masculine, create at last 850 

This novelty on Earth, this fair defect 

Of Nature, and not fill the World at once 

With men, as Angels, without feminine. 

Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind? This mischief had not then befallen, 

And more that shall befall — ^innumerable 
Disturbances on Earth through female snares. 

And strait conjunction wath this sex For cither 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune bangs him, or mistake, 900 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gam, 

Through her perverseness, but shall sec her gained 

By a far worse, or, if she love, withheld 

By parents; or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, already linked and w’cdlock-bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame 

^Vhlch infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life, and household peace confound ” 

He added not, and from her turned, but Eve, 

Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased not flowing, 910 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble, and, embracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded m her plaint* 
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“ F orsake me not thus, Adam I witness Heaven 
What love smcere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweetmg have offended. 
Unhappily deceived ' Thy supphant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees, bereave me not, 
"Whereon I hve, thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 

My only strength and stay forlorn of thee, 
"Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 

While yet we hve, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace, both joming, 
As joined m injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assigned us. 

That cruel Serpent On me exercise not 
Thy hatred for this miseiy befallen, 

On me already lost, me than thyseli 
More miserable Both have sinned, but thou 
Against God only, I against God and thee, 

And to the place of judgment ivill return, 

There ivith my cnes importune Heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head removed, may hght 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this_woe. 

Me, me only, just object of His ire” 

She ended weeing, and her lowly plight. 
Immovable till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight. 

Now at his feet submissive in distress. 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking. 

His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid; 

As one disarmed, his anger all he lost. 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon 
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“Unwary, and too desirous, as before 
So now, of what thou know’st not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thyself 1 Alasl 
Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 95° 

His full wrath, whose thou fccl’st as yet least part. 

And my displeasure bear'st so ill If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard, 

That on my head all might be visited, 

Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiven, 

To me committed, and by me exposed 

But nse, let us no more contend, nor blame 

Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 

In offices of love, how we may lighten gGo 

Each other’s burden, in our share of woe. 

Since this day’s death denounced, if aught I sec. 

Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil, 

A long day’s dying, to augment our pain. 

And to our seed (O hapless seed ') denved " 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, replied 
“Adam, by sad expenment I know 
How little weight my words wulli thee can find. 

Found so erroneous, thence by just event 

Found so unfortunate, nevertheless, 97c 

Restored by thee, vile as 1 am, to place 

Of new acceptance, hopeful to regain 

Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart. 

Living or dying from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breast are risen. 

Tending to some relief of our extremes. 

Or end, though sharp and sad, yet tolerable. 

As in our evils, and of easier choice 
If care of our descent! ^rplex us most. 
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Wiicli must be born to certain woe, de^ cured 9S0 

Bj Death at list (and imserablc it is 
To be to others cause of misery, 

Our own begotten, and of our loins to bang 
Into this cursed World a woeful race, 

That after wretched life must be at last 

Food for so foul a monster), in thy poivcr 

It lies, jet ere conception, to prcicnt 

The race unblest, to being yet unbegot 

Childless thou art, childless remain, so Death 

Shall be decciied his glut, and mth us tivo 990 

Be forced to satisfy his ravenous maw. 

But if thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Conicrsing, looking, lo\nng, to abstain 
From loie’s due rites, nuptial embraces sweet, 

And with desire to languish without hope, 

Before the present object languishing 

With like desire, which would be misery 

And torment less than none of w'hat w’c dread, 

Then, both our selves and seed at once to free 

From what we fear for both, let us make short, 1000 

Let us seek Death, or, he not found, supply 

With our own hands his office on ourselves 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears 

That show no end but death, and have the pow’cr. 

Of many w'ays to die the shortest choosing, 

Destruction ivith destruction to destroy?” 

She ended here, or vehement despair 
Broke off the rest, so much of death her thoughts 
Had entertained as djed her cheeks with pale 
But Adam, w'lth such counsel nothing sw'ayed, xoio 

To belter hopes his more attentive mind 
Labounng had raised, and thus to Eve replied 
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“ Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 
To argue m thee something more sublime 
And excellent than what thy imnd contemns , 

But self-destruction therefore sought refutes 
That excellence thought in thee, and imphes. 

Not thy contempt, but anguish and regret 
For loss of life and pleasure overloved 
Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armed his vengeful ire than so 
To be forestalled, much more I fear lest death 
So snatched will not exempt us from the pain 
We are by doom to pay, rather such acts 
Of contumacy ivill provoke the Highest 
To make death in us hve Then let us seek 
Some safer resolution, which methinks 
I have in view, calhng to mind with heed 
Part of our sentence, that diy seed shall bruise 
The Serpent’s head piteous amends ' unless 
Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand foe, 
Satan, who in the serpent hath contnved 
Against us this deceit To crush his head 
Would be revenge indeed, which will be lost 
By death brought on ourselves, or childless days 
Resolved as thou proposest, so our foe 
Shall scape his punishment ordamed, and we 
^ Instead shall double ours upon our heads 
' No more be mentioned then of violence 
, Against ourselves, and wilful barrenness, 

That cuts us off from hope, and savours only 
Rancour and pnde, impatience and despite, 
Rductance against God and his just yoke 
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Laid on our necks Remember wth iihat mild 
And gracious temper ]ie both heard and judged, 

Without -wrath or regaling; we expected 

Immediate dissolution, which we thought 

Was meant by death that day, when, lol to thee T050 

Pams onl> in child-beanng were foretold, 

And bringing forth, soon recompensed with joy. 

Fruit of thy womb, on me the curse aslope 
Glanced on the ground, with labour I must earn 
My bread, what harm? Idleness had been worse. 

My labour ahU sustain me, and, lest cold 
Or heat should injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbcsought, pronded, and his hands 
Clothed us unworthy, pitying while he judged. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 1060 
J?e open, and his heart to pity incline. 

And teach us further by w’hat means to shun 
The inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snowrl 
Which now the sky with i-anous face begins 
To show' us in this mountain, while the w’inds 
Blow moist and keen, shattenng the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees, which bids us seek 
Some better shjawd, some better warmth to chensh 
Our limbs benumbed, ere this diurnal star 
Leave cold the night, how his gathered beams 1070 
Reflected may with matter foment, 

Or by colhsion of two bodies grind 

The air attnte to fire, as late the clouds, > 

^stling or pushed with -winds, rude in their shock, 

’nhf the slant li^tning, w’hose thwart flame dnven down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine. 

And sends a comfortable heat from far, 

\\Tiich might supply the sun Such fire to use, 
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And what may else be remedy or cure ^ 

To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought, 
He will instruct us praying, and of grace 
Beseeching him; so as we need not fear 
To pass commodiously this life, sustained 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In dust, our final rest and native home 
What better can we do, than, to the place 
Repairing where he judged us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek? 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his displeasure, in whose look serene, 

When angry most he seemed and most severe, 
What else but favour, grace, and mercy shone?” 

So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 
Felt less remorse They, forthwith to the place 
Repamng where he judged them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confessed 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begged, with tears 
Watenng the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek 
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Abhreviattons * — 

M = Milton, or Milton’s poetry, as distinguished from his prose 

G = Glossary 

P.It = Paradise Regained 

S A = Samson Agomstes 

Other books of Paradise Zosi are indicated by Roman numerals , 
thus in the first note “ v 331 — 450” means book V , lines 331 to 450 

The edition of Milton’s prose-works to which reference is made 
under the abbreviation “P W” is that published in "Bohn’s Standard 
Library ’’ 

Jfofe — ^The action of Books i — vin is sketched in the Introduction, 
pp liv — Ivii , and should be studied by any reader who is not familiar 
with them 


BOOK IX 

I — 5 This introduction refers mainly to Raphael’s colloquy ivith 
Adam m the four preceding books of Paradise Lost We were told in 
them how the Archangel came down to Eden, partook with Adam of 
the “rural repast” which Eve prepared (v. 331 — 450), and then held 
long “talk” with him, narrating the rebellion of Satan and his 
followers, their expulsion from Heaven (v 577 — 907, vi i — 892), and 
the Creation of the World (book VII ), explaining other points on 
which Adam asks questions (book Viii }, and admonishing him against 
his Enemy (VI 900—912, VIII 635-^43) Raphael is referred to 
several times m books V — ^Vili as Adam’s “Angel-guest” (v 328), 
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“godlike guest” (V 351), “Heavenly guest” (vii 69, Vlll 646), and it 
IS to him that the description m lines a — 4 is meant to apply 

I No mart of talk, 1 e there mil be no more of this fncndly con- 
versation in the rest of the poem In book XI the Messenger sent from 
Heaven is not Raphael “the affable Archangel” (vn 41), but the 
stem, warlike Michael, who has to announce to Adam and Eve their 
banishment from Eden and to lead them forth 

where God, understand from what follows some words like ‘con- 
versed,’ ‘spoke ’ The reference is to book viii , where Adam sajs that 
the Almighty gaac him possession of the Garden of Eden, warned him 
not to touch the Tree of Knowledge (viti 316--333), and then promised 
him a help-mate m Eie (viii. 437 — ^441) 

a as with hts friend Cf Exodus axxiii. 11, “And the Lord 
spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend ” 

6 trape,\c “notes," to which the nouns “distrust,” “breach” 
etc are in apposition 
9 dis/anee, coldness 

11. a toor/d of, mucli of, a deal of For the verbal quibble see 
648, and cf XI 627, “The world ere long n world of tears must weep ” 
n Sin Death, sec \ 230, note shadow, msepamble com- 
panion, cf "shade," X 249 There is perhaps m both eases an 
allusion to the description of Death’s appearance — "that shadow 
seemed,” II 669, “the meagre shadow," X 264 

Misery, all kinds of physical pain and disease — the “harbingers” 
(see G ), 1 e forerunners, of death Cf the vision revealed to Adam in 
XI 477 — ^490 of the “diseases dire” that Eve’s disobedience brought 
upon men 

13 — 19 He means that as regards the “argument (see G,),” 1 c. 
subject, with which it is now about to deal, his poem has an advantage 
over the three great classical epics (1) Ihc/fied’, which commences with 
the line “Sing, O Muse, the wrath of Achilles,” and describes in book 
XXII his pnnsmt of Hector (“his foe”) thrice round the wall of Troj , 
(u) the Odyssey, which relates the wanderings that Odysseus (“the 
Greek”) experienced on lus homeward joumcj after the Trojan war 
because Neptune was hostile to him, and (lu) the Akiieid, which tells 
of the hostility of Juno to /Eneas, the son of Cytherea, 1 e Venus, and 
of his betrothal to Lavinia (daughter of Latmus, king of Latium), who 
had previously been promised in mamage to Turnus 

There is a similar summary of the themes of the three elngai-nl epics 
in his Second D^enee of the People of England, where he vvnles “ The 
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epic poet who nclhcrcs il all to the rules of tint species of composition 
does not prof«>s to describe the whole life of the hero whom he 
cclebntes, but onl> some particular action of Ins life, as tlie resentment 
of Vchdlcs at Troj, the return of Ulysses, or the coming of /Eneas into 
ItaU,” P If' 1 399 It IS remarkable, I think, how much more 
repetition of thought and avpression there is in Milton than in Shake 
spcarc 

Tins claim to moral, not artistic, supenont}, ns of Christianity over 
Paganism, occurs in the two other great passages of miocation in 
Pitradite Lott, cf l 11 — 16 and vii i — ra In Milton’s new the 
gTvat poet IS a teacher in the first place, a singer in the second, and 
he seems to have regarded himself as literally an inspired teacher 

“Wratli" (14), “rage” {16), “ire” (18) all point back to “anger” 
in line 10 “ The anger that he is about to sing is an ‘ argument’ more 

heroic not only than the anger of men, of Achilles and Tumus, but than 
that e\cn of the gods, of Neptune and Juno The anger of the true 
God IS a more noble subject than [the anger] of the false gods” — Newton 

30 anr.uerable, corresponding , a style equal to the dignity of his 
subject 

3 1 ny teUshal fatm ess, 1 e the “Heavenly Muse ” whose aid he 
uiaokes at the beginning of the poem (i 6), she is the divine power, he 
says, who “taught” Moses on Sinai (i 6 — 10) and inspired David on 
Sion (III 39—33) and the other prophets and singers of Israel He 
calls her (vil i) “Urania”=“thc Heavenly one” (Gk obpwlo), 
cf celestial patroness ” Milton’s references to this Muse of Sacred 
Song which gave him inspiration have a reality that is lacking in the 
conventional poetical appeals to the ‘ Muses ’ In ^ ^ r 8 — 17 he 
seems to identify the “ Heavenly Muse” vvitli the Holy Spmt 

33 nightly, cf 47 He elsewhere speaks of himself as best 
inspired at night or just at dawn, cf lii 39 — ssandvii a8 — 30, 

“thou (1 e the Muse) 

Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the cast ” 

Newton in his Life of M says that the poet’s widow, “being asked 
who die Muse was, replied it was God’s grace, and the Holy Spint that 
mstied him nightly ” (Cf Shakespeare’s famous 86th Sonnet ) And 
Johnson, on the authority of Richardson’s Life (1734), relates that M 
“would sometimes he awake whole nights and on a sudden his 
poetical faculty would rush upon him wath an impetus, and his daughter 
was immediately called to secure what came ” 
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44 Tlie trochee ("eSsy”) in the first foot is intended to give an 
easy flow of rhythm corresponding with the sense 

45 Svuefrst, le about 1640, some lines of Paradise Lost (iv 
34 — ^41) were written as early as 1644 

this subject for heroic song Sec the pp 1471148. 

46 long choosing and beginning bite, Introduction, xxvii— 
xliii 

49 i.e the chief mastery being to etc dissect, referring to the 
detailed descnptions of wounds in Homer and Vergil 

301 31 fabled feigned A mythical subject would not appeal to 
M Probably one of his reasons for abandoning the story of King 
Arthur which he at one time intended to take as the subject of his great 
poem was that he found the stoiy to be “fabled ” and “ feigned see 
Introduction, p xxxiii His three great poems alt had a solid basis , so 
had Lycidas, and perhaps Comus m a minor degree (sec Pitt Press ed. 
p xxxvi ) 

33 races and games The allusion is to the classical poets , cf. 
especially the description of the games in Iliad x\in and j^neid V. 
M makes tlie Angels who keep guard over the entrance to Paradise 
"exerase heroic games "(IV 551 >554), but docs not desenbe them. Sec 
also II 548 — 538 

34 — 38. The allusion is to the Italian poets — e g Boiardo, Anosto 
and Tasso— and Spenser, who describe tournaments and scenes of 
chivalry 

34 tilting furniture, all the equipments of a tournament 

imblazoned, wath coats of arms portrayed on them 

35 Impresses, devices on shields , see G 

36 The base was a skirt or kilt, reaching from the waist to the 
knees, worn by a knight on horseback See G Keightlcy quotes the 
Faerie Qtteene, ill i. 15 

“Her garments all were wrought of beaten gold. 

And all her steed with tinscll trappings shone " 

37, 38 “The marshal placed the guests according to their rank 
and saw that they were properly served, the sewer marched in before 
the meats, and arranged them on the table, the seneshalmas the house- 
hold steward ” — Todd See sewer and seneshal in G 

39 The skill, in apposition to “to desenbe,” 33 

41* 43 me remains=ine manet 

43, 44 to raise That name, v e to raise up, create, for my poem the 
title “ heroic " 
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44 an age ioo late, i c m the world’s history, implying that the 
conditions fa\ourablc to epic poetry had passed awaj It is, I 
suppose, true that no great epic poem (unless Tennjson’s Idylls of tlie 
King be an exception) has been written, at any rate in English, since 
Paradise Lost 

In his Life of Milton Johnson says “There prevailed in his time an 
opinion, tliat the world was in its decay It uas suspected that the 
whole creation languished, that neither trees nor animals had the height 
or bulk of their predecessors, and that eveiy thing was daily sinking by 
gradual diminution Milton appears to suspect that souls partake of 
the general degeneracy, and is not witliont some fear that his book is 
to be written in 'an age too hte’for heroic poesy” The opinion to 
which Johnson refers “is said to have been first propagated by Dr 
Gabnel Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, in a work entitled ‘The Fall 
of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved by Natural Reason,’ 
ifiiC C H Firth 

44> 45 Climate Here he touches on what was a lifelong 

opinion Thus m his poem Sfanstis (1638) he apologises for his Latin 
poems on the ground that his Muse avas reared in the chill nortli, 
while in the Histoiy of Britain he complains that the English lack 
" the sun [which] npens wits as well as fruits,” {P W V 240) We 
find the same idea in the Reason of Church Government (“if there 
be nothing adverse in our climate, or the fate of this tige,*’ 1 e adverse 
to the composition of a great poem) and in the Areofagitica, see 
P IV n 53, 479 

or years, perhaps not far short of sixty, seep xliii 

wing, his favourite emblem of inspiration, cf ill 13, Vii. 4 

46 depressed, used prolcptically, and with an antithesis to 
“raise,” 43 

S3 The close of the fourth book desenbes how Satan was dnven 
out of Eden by Gabnel In the mtervening books, v — viir , there is 
very little advance in the action of the poem, except that Adam receives 
w’aming of his Enemy through Raphael See “The Story of the 
Poem,” Introduction, pp Iv , Ivi 

S4i 55 At his first entrance into Eden Satan had overheard Adam 
and Eve speaking about the Tree of Knowledge and thus learned the 
one thing in which to tempt them and compass iheir ruin (iv 408 — S3S) 

fraud, in the general sense ‘deceit, guile’, see 89, 285 Cf The 
Prayer-Book, “ Whatsoever hath been decayed by the fraud and malice 
of the devil” (the Collect in ‘ The Visitation of the Sick ’). 
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59 Prom compassing the Eatlh Cf Job i 7, “And the Lord 
said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? Then Satan ansnered the Lord, 
and said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and 
down m it ” 

cautious of day, 1 e avoiding it , cf “rode with darkness,” 63, 64 
60—61 Cf IV 549—588, where Uriel is described as coming to 
warn Gabriel, who guarded the eastern gate of Paradise with Cherubim, 
that one of the outcast evil angels has found his way into the “garden ” 
Uriel, supposed to be one of “the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
into all the earth,” Revelation v 6, “ which arc before his throne,” 
1 4 Cf Paiadist Lost, in 648—658 Uriel is mentioned in e Esdtas 
IV I, V 30 , X 38 Tradition identified him with the angel whom 
Jolm saw “standmg m the sun,” Rev xix 17, and regarded him as 
the “regent of the sun” (tii 690) and dispenser of licit Thus 
Hey wood says that the four quarters of the world arc assigned to the 
government of four angelic beings, and "The South, whence Auster 
comes, rules Uriel” (ffterarchu of the Blessed Angells, 1635 ed., 
p 314) Cf too Plenry More. 

“The fiery scorching shafts which Unci 
From Southern quarter darted with strong hand,” 

{Song of the Soul, Cambridge Ed , 1647, p 53) Possibly the whole 
conception of his attributes originated in the meaning of liis name, viz. 
' fire of God ’ 

63 — 66 First he gives an astronomical, then a geographical (76 — 
83), account of Satan’s wanderings 

“ Of the seven days during which Satan went round and round 
the Earth, always keeping himself on its dark side, three were spent 
in moving from east to west on the cquatonal line , four in moving 
round from pole to pole, [i e ] from north to south and back, — 
in which second way of moving he w'ould travcise (or go along) the 
two colures, — viz two great circles, so named by astronomers, drawn 
from the poles Originally all great circles passing through the poles 
were called colures (KiXovpoi, curtailed), but the term was at length 
confined to the two great circles drawn from the poles through the 
equinoxes and the solstices respectively The one was called the 
Equinoctial colure, the other the Solstitial " — Masson 

67 the coast averse, the side of Paradise away from the gate where 
the Cherubim kept watch (iv 54 *— 554), that this wws the north side 
IS shown, as Keightley noted, by the position assigned to the Tigris in 
IV. 333 — 333 coast, see G 
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69 — 73 He identifies the Tigris with the nver that “ went out of 
Eden to water the garden,” Getttm u> 10 

71 of Paradise; which is situated on the le\el summit of a hill 
(iv. 132 — 135, X 1065) a tradition due to Ezehel xxvin. 13, 14. 
Gk vapMuaos, a park.; a word of Persian ongw 

“Eden,” it should be noticed, means the whole district of Asia m 
which the first inhabitants of the Earth dwelt* “Paradise” being the 
“garden” in the cast of this distnct (Genesis 11. 8) After Adam 
and E\e were banished from “Paradise” they still “Through Eden 
took their solitary way,” xii 649 

73 Rose -up We have the same rhythm expressing the same 
eficct in i ro and jr 229 

75 invoked in, wrapped m Lat involvere 
76 — 82 “ The Fiend, on leaving Eden, had gone northward over 

the Pontns Euxmus or Black Sea, and over the Palus Mxotis or Sea of 
Aaof, and so still northward, over what is now Russian temtoiy, as far 
as beyond the Sibenan nver Ob or Obe, which flows into the Arctic 
sea; whence, contmmng round the pole and descending on the other 
side of the globe, he bad gone southward agam as far as the Antarctic 
sea and pole So much for his travels north and south Bi ien^A, 

1 c. measured as longitude in an equatorial direction, his journeys bad 
extended from the Synan river Orontes, west of Eden, to the Isthmus 
of Danen, and so still west, completing the great circle [of the worldj 
to India on the east of Eden Observe bow true to the imagined 
reality is the mention of Ganges here before Indus In the circuit 
descnbed Satan would come upon the Ganges first ” — Masson 

77. fool, 1 e. mland sea ; used in aUusion to its classical name, 

71 Macwnr Xt/cri;, Meotis Palus So in Z’ ^ t^* 79 he calls it “ the 
Taunc pool” Cf “the A^haltic pool”=the Dead Sea, i. 411 
The river Ob is mentioned several times in hlilton’s History tf 
Moseenna (1 e Russia), one of his minor pTose*works, not published 
till 1682 

79 antarctic, south “No particular place is mentioned near the 
South pole, there being [there] all sea or land nnknovTi.”— Afcwfetf 
8r Danen, i e. the Isthmus of Panama 

82 the orb, the whole world — orbis terrarum 

83 narrow, careful, scrntinismg closely 

85 “Now the Serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made,” Genesis 111 i Cf 560 

87, 88 irresolute Of thoughts revocved, 1 e. a debate that for a long 

6 — 2 
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time came to no decision m regard to — ^no settlement of — the thoughts 
pondered over sentence, decision, Lat. senfenita. 

89 etnf, evil spint. 

90 suggestions, temptations , see G. 

95 doubt, suspicion 

98 passion, deep feeling, emotion The alliteration emphasises 
the intensity of his emotion 

99 Cf vn 328, 329 (part of the account of the Creation) 

“Earth now 

Seemed like to Heaven, a scat where gods might dwell ” 

100. seat, abode, dwelling-place, cf the similar use of Lab sedes 

103 M IS fond of comparing the motions of the stellar bodies 
(=" other heavens”) to a “dance”, cf v. 178, 620 — 624, viii 125 

104 officious, that serve thee , see G 

ro5 as seems Cf vin 15 — ^38, where dealing with the same 
thought M uses the same cautious language— eg “that seem,” ig, 
“for aught appears,” 30. Probably his reason was that he thought 
that some of the heavenly bodies might be inhabited (vill 148 — 176) 
especially the Moon (Hi 459—462, vllI 142 — 148) 

X07 sacred, used in reference to " light ” , see 19a, note 

infiutnce, sceG 

no vtiiue, power, efficacy, see G 

112 animate, 

113 giowtk, sense, reason "The three kmds of life nsing as it 
were by steps [‘gradual,’ iia], the vegetable, animal and rational, of 
all which Man partakes, and he only; he grows as plants he lives as 
all other animated creatures, but is over and above indued with reason ” 
— Richardson See note on v 469 

115 joy in aught Onejoy is left to him, but only one (477 — ^479). 

119 place, implying *Jit place to dwell in ’ refuge, 1 c, from his 
misery 

126 — 128 Cf the sentiment of the proverbial line solamen nnstris 
soetos hahuisse dolorts Contrast P R \ 397 — 40a 

130 him destioyed, a dative absolute construction In Ehza- 
bethan, as in modem, English the absolute case is the nominative, but 
in Old English it was the dative Morns quotes Wychf, Matthew 
iKviii 13, “Thei han stolen him m slepnge^* With the present 
pnticiple M always uses the nominative absolute — cf 31a, 1147 so 
usually with the past participle, but in his fondness for classical 
constractions he sometimes employs the old idiom as suggesting more 
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the Latin ablntuc absolute Thus overthro^vn,” .9 A, 463, has 
more of a Latin sound than “/overthrown ” Cf again vn. 141 — 143 
“This inaccessible high strength, the seat, 

Of Deity supreme, us dispossessed. 

He trusted to have seized ” 

(It IS, I think, just possible from the punctuation of the original 
editions that M. intended “ him destroyed ’’ as an ordinary accusative 
after “follow” m 133 , but apparently no editor takes the passage so ) 

133 Follow, 1 e fall, like man himself, into destruction 

'39—154 Cf VII 131—167 

140 — 151 Cf the “Argument” of bk vii “God, after the 
expelling of Satan and his Angels out of Heaven, declared His pleasure 
to create another World, and other creatures to dwell therein ” 

140 in one night , that in which the rebellion in Heaven began , 
see V 64a — 717, 743 et seq 

141 well mgh half, rather, “a third part,” Revelation xii 4 
The number of the outcast Angels was a point much disputed among 
the Schoolmen 

14a. name, cf Lat nomen in the sense * race, stock ’ 

145 virtue, efficacy, power; sec G 

146, 147 tf they are hts created, which he denies when address- 
ing his followers, V 839—863, tcllmg them that they are “self-begot, 
self-raised,” 860 Yet he knew and elsewhere (iv. 4a, 43) admitted 
to himself the truth 

147 — 151 Cf Satan’s words at his first sight of Adam and Eve 

(IV 358—360) 

“O Hell! what do mine eyes with gnef behold? 

Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, Earth bom perhaps ” 

150 base ongtnal, mean ongm; referring to “earth," 149 

155 “ He shall give his angels charge over thee,” Psalm xci 1 1 

156 flaming ministers, the Cherubim (61, 62), cf iv. 797, 798 

“ So saying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon” (1 e the ranks of Cherubim) 

157 earthy, so the onginal editions, the mis-reading occurs 

often in modern texts 

r66 This essence, 1 e the fiery ether of which M conceived the 
Angelic forms to consist, as is shown by passages like i 117, v 499, 
VI 330, 433, and the discourse on Angels in his Chnstian Doctrine, r 
VII — P IV IV 183, 186 After their rebellion the “liquid texture” 
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(VI 348) of the forms of the evil Angels degenerated into a “gross” 
substance (vi 661), which tended more and more to “imbody and 
imbrute” {Comus, 468). That the forms of the fallen Angels changed 
was a doctnne taught by many of the Church-Fathers 

1 e tncarmteand tmhnttt, probably, I think, intransitive, in apposi- 
tion to “foul descent,” with “this essence" as their subject, but thqr 
may be transiUve, dependent on “constrained," with “this essence" as 
the object 

T70 obnoxious, in the sense of Lat obnoxtus, ‘ liable, exposed to ’ 
17a Cf IV 17, 18 

174 higher, 1 e aiming higher, against the Almighty himself 
175 — 8 Jealousy is one of the motives that animate Satan against 
man, but the strongest is desire “ to spite the great Creator " (II 384) 
Cf 178 and X I, “ the despiteful act ” 

176 son of despite, modelled on Hebraic phrases like ‘sons of 
lalour,’ a Samuel 11 7, ‘sons of Bdial,’ i Samuel 11 la 

180 Like a mist, the simile is used again, xii 629 — 631 
192 luhenas when, so whereas where, both are common in 
Elizabethan wnters, and may perhaps have been onginally rather more 
emphatic than the simple forms, though the distinction, if it existed, was 
soon lost 

sacred, because "God is light," 1 yohn 1 5 Cf the invocation 
(“ Hail, holy Light,”) in iii i — 6 . 

* 93 i *94 The ongin of Gray’s line, “The bree^ call of mcense- 
breathing Mom,” JSlegy, 17 

196, ig7 Cf passages like Genesis viii ai, Lemtieus 1 9 
198, 199 Cf their “ Morning Hymn,” V 153 — 208 
200 Newton aptly notes that M himself was an early nser, 
quoting the passage to that effect in the Apology for Smectymnims, 
P W 111 ira Cf L' Allegro, 41—68 Among the Milton MSS 
found at Netherby Hall in Cumberland and printed by the Camden 
Society nas a piece of Latin verse in praise of early rising 
213 wild, wildness 

213 hear , so the First Ed , the Second misprmts (?) hear 
ai8 spring, clump, thicket, commonly ‘a spng, single shoot of a 
tree,’ as in Venus and Adonis, 656, “This canker that eats up Love’s 
tender spring ” 

219 redress, set right 

aaS usedasanouninm 138, V 467, soinShakeqieare 

229 motioned, proposed , cf motion^* proposal ’ in politics 
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5^3 io study household good Ci S A 1046 — 1049 Milton 
brought up Ins daughters on this principle Apparently he had good 
reason to be satisfied in this respect with his third wife, “a genteel 
person,” sij's Aubrey, “of a peaceful and agreeable humour,” who, 
according to tradition, Mas careful “m providing such dishes” as he 
liked best 

241. not the lowest end, 1 c. the highest object, since “without love 
no happiness,” as Raphael tells Adam (viii 621) 

not the lou'eslj a meiosts 

245 wilderness, wildness 

247 Scan convtrsej cf 909 So in Hamlet, ii i. 42 

249 Cf Cicero's saying uhich has become proverbial, nunquam 
minus solus quam cum solus, and the familiar lines in Chtlde Harold 
IV., “There is a pleasure” etc 

The verse is noticeable as having tno extra syllables, see Introdtu- 
Uon, p Ixvii 

264 envy, cf 175, note, and rv 502, 503 

265 Or tins, or worse, whether this, or worse, be hts design 
(261) 

263, 266 The creation of Eve {Genesis 11 21, 22) is desenbed in 
VIII 463 — ^471 Cf the allusion in 1153, 1154 

270 virgin, sinless, innocent majesty of Eve, an abstract ex- 
pression for the concrete 

276 the parting Angel, Raphael, whose last words to Adam were 
a warning to “beware” and “stand fast” in his obedience (vill 

633—643) 

281 May, 1 e who may 

282 thou feadst not “ Adam had not said so expressly, but had 
implied as much in enlarging particularly upon [their Enemy’s] ‘sly 
assault,’ 256 ” — Newton 

288 thoughts which, the abrupt transition to the interrogative 
form “how found they ?” marks the agitation of the speaker 

harbour, dwelling place, lodging , cf 2 Henry VJ ill i 335, 336 
“ Let pale faced fear keep with the mean-bom man. 

And find no harbour in a royal heart ” 

289 not rightly thought , a participle sodear,c{ 

290 healing words , again in S A 60s 

292 entire, in the literal sense of Lat integer (from which entire 
IS denved), ‘untouched by, free from ’ Lat in, not+the root oi tango, 
‘to touch.’ 
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293 Not diffident of thee ‘It is not l)ecause 1 do not feel confidence 
m thee that I,* etc 

304 dare, i e to offer , cf “offered wrong,” 300 

310 Access in, an increase of 

314 raised untie, concentrate it when raised 

340 Less attributed to, too little ercdit given to Less, i c. than 
she deserved Apparently M scanned dltnbiited , cf vin 12 

32s hie defence, 1 e equal to, a match for, his force or fraud 
327 only our foe, she quotes Adam’s argument (296 — 299), and 
then (329) endeavours to answer it 

330 fioni, brow, forehead (I at frons), used with quibbling allu- 
sion to “affronts" in 328 

334 event, issue, result, Lat eventus, cf. 405, 984 
336 Alone, emphatic ‘W'hat is the value of these qualities till 
they have been tested and stood the test by their own unaided ments?’ 
The sentiment is that of the fine passage in the Areo/agitica where M 
says, “I cannot praise a cloistered virtue," i c one that docs not go out 
into the world and face evil (/• W 11 68) 

339 As not secure, 1 c os not to be secure to single or combined, 
to us, whether separated or together 

341 no Eden, 1 c "no place of happiness, not what its name 

denotes ” — Ketghtl^' “Eden” means ‘ pleasure * 

351. But God left free tkevnll On this point, as might be expected, 
M dwells often , cf x 9, iii 96 — 128, v 524 — 534 There is much 
bearing on the subject in chapters in and iv — on “The divine Decrees” 
and “Predestination” — of the ist book of his discourse on Christian 
Doctrine 

35 ti 35a lohat obeys Reason ts free, cf XII 83—101 
353 rcaiv, 1 e wary alwajs on the alert 

358 mind, remind 

361 suborned, procured for an evil purpose , qualifying “ object ” 
367 approve, give proof of, demonstrate, see G 
371 securer, less on our guard, “ less prepared ’’ (381) See G 
thou seem'st, to be, 1 e " secure ” 

‘ It may be (says Adam) that it we remain together and let the tnal 
come to us, instead of going to meet it, we shall not be so wdl pre- 
pared for It when it does come as you appear to be after my warning 
if you think so, then go ’ 

3 ^* 375 The rapid, rather abrupt style is meant, apparently, to 
indicate some displeasure on the part of Adam 
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372 Ne^vton thought that Milton here had in mind the mcident of 
his own wife’s leaving him soon after their marnage, see Iniroducttou, 

p XVI 

377 1 e for all her suhmissiveness she has the last word It is m 

these side-touches that M shows his oivn estimate of women Indeed 
the picture he draws of Eve in this book is not agreeable She is 
self-willed, easily flattered by the Serpent, disobedient of command 
(780, 781), selfish enough to drag down Adam m her fall (831), 
deceitful (877, 878) , and so mean-spmted as to reproach him (1155 — 
1161) 

387. Oread, a nymph of the mountain (Gk £por a mountain) 
Dryad, a nymph of the wood — ^literally of the trees (Gk Spur, an oak or 
any tree) Delta, Artemis or Diana, who was bom in the island of 
Delos, the goddess of the chase, m w'hich capacity she was attended by 
a “tram” of nymphs M refers to her in Comus, 441, 442, as 

“the huntress Dian 

Fair silver-shafted queen for ever chaste ” 

392 Guiltless of fire 1 he conception of fire and its uses occurs 

to Adam later (x 1070 — 1078) 

Guiltless of, cf the similar use of ‘innocent of ’ 

393 — 395 Pules, a Roman divinity of flocks and shepherds. 
Pomona, the goddess of fruit (Lat fomum ) , cf V 378 The story of 
Pomona’s being wooed by Vertumnus, one of the lesser rustic deities of 
Roman mythology, is told by Ovid m the Metamorphoses, xiv 623, 
et seq 

394 Likest, mispnnted Ltleltest m the Second Ed New'ton 
restored the true reading 

395> 39^ Ceres, the goddess of agnculture Yet virgin of, i e 
before she had become the mother of Proserpine by Jupiter 

Proshrpina, the Latin form , m iv 269 he uses the Englished form 
Proserpine 

On the appositeness of the compansons in 386 — 396 Pearce has an 
excellent note “She [Eve] was likened to the Nymphs and Delia m 
regard to her gait, but now that Milton has mentioned her being 
‘armed with garden tools,’ he beautifully compares her to Pales, 
Pomona, and Ceres, all three Goddesses like to each other [and to Eve] 
in these circumstances, that they were handsome, that they presided 
over gardening and cultivation of ground, and that they are usually 
described by the ancient poets as carrying tools of gardening or hus- 
bandry m their hands ’ 
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401)402 1C 
of satgma 

409 helbsh tancour unmwent The word-order, a noun between 
two qualifying epithets, is coinnjon in M , cf Si i®47 hod it in 

GreeV. , cf Euripides, Phcenisset, 254, i't«^6po\oi' 6pos lp6i' 

418 mo7e pleasant, 1 c especially pleasant 

419 tendance, that which they tended, the abstract word being 
used in a concrete sense, as often in M 

423 /o, agreeably to, in harmony with CX S A 1539, “And to 

our wish I see one hither speeding,” 1 e just ns uc m anted 

426 bnshwg, there is no authority for blushing, as some texts 
pnnt 

429 Carnation an adjective , perhaps ‘ crimson ’ 

436 voluble, in the literal sense of »a/K^i/»f= rolling 
438 Imbordered, planted so as to form a border 
eeuh bank, 1 c either side of the “walk” {434) hand, handiwork; 
she had planted and tended the shrubs and floivcrs 

439, 440 There is a fuller allusion to the legend of the ‘ Garden of 
Adonis * in 998 — 1002 No doubt, M knew the long description 

of the ‘Garden’ in the Faene Queene, Jii 6 29 — 49, which Keats in turn 
followed in Endymton it The allusion is not uncommon in Elizabethan 
writers Cf Ben Jonson, Cynthia's /levels, V 3, “I pray thee, light 
honey-bee, remember that thou art not now in Adonis’ garden, but in 
Cynthia’s presence, where thorns he in garrison about the roses” , and 
Giles Fletcher, Chnsfs Vtctone on Earth, 40, “Adonis’ garden was to 
this but vayne ” The chief classical authority for the legend is Pliny, 
Natural History, MX 4, where the gardens of Adonis and Alctnous arc 
mentioned in the same sentence 

remved, 1 e after he was slam by the boar According to the myth, 
the prayers of Aphrodite (Venus) moved the gods of the lower world to 
allow Adonis to return to the earth every year and pass six months 
with the goddess Spenser treats the story as an allegory of the 
immortality of love and says [Faene Queene, III 6 46—48) that after 
his restoration to life Aphrodite would not let Adorns descend to the 
nether world but kept him in the ‘Garden’ 

“By her hid from the world, and from the skill 
Of Stygian Gods which doe her love envy ” 

440 renowned, \ a through Homer’s mention of him 

441 Alctnous, the king of the Phieacians m the island of Schcna, 
who entertained Odysseus (“Laertes’ son”) in his wanderings — Odyssey 
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VII — \ni The gardens and vineyard of his palace are descnbed 
in Odyssey vii iia — 132, a description which made them proverbial 
for beauty Hence the reference to them here and in v 340, 341 
and in Milton’s third Elegy ^ 43, 44 {tion dta iam vartu ornavit 
Jlonhus hortos | Akinm Chlons) 

44a, 443 Referring to the Garden of Solomon ("the sapient king”) 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon, vi 2 By " fair Egyptian spouse ” 
M means “Pharaoh’s daughter,” i Kings 111 i, to whom the Song 
alludes in vii 1 ("O prince’s daughter”) Some critics regard the 
Song of Solomon as an eptthalammm on Solomon’s marnage with this 
princess 

not mystic M inserts these words as the allusion is to Scripture — 
not as before, to classical legend Contrast "feigned,” 439 

445 — ^454 Perhaps “only a narrative of what befell the poet in his 
younger days, when living in his father’s house in Bread Street, in the 
City ” — Keigktlqi Cf tlie seventh of his Latin Elegies, where, speak- 
ing of his youth, M says 

Et modo qua nostn spatiantur in urbe Quirites 
et modo villarum proxima rura placent 
lines which Cowper renders 

"I shunned not, therefore, public haunts, but strayed 
Careless m city, or suburban shade ” 

(Probably the “public haunt” specially meant was Gray’s-Inn Walk, 
then the fashionable promenade, and not far from Milton’s home ) 

446. annoy, make noisome, pollute, see G 

450. tedded, mown and spread out to dry Thomson, who mutated 
M much, has the word in his Summer, “Wide flies the tedded gram,” 

1 e the com-sheaves are scattered to dry Of Scandinavian origin 

453 because of her 

454 sums, sums up (cf 113) 

456 //a/ = plot, see G 

458 more soft, 1 e than those of Angels (implied in “Angelic”) 

463 That space, 1 e for that space of time 

467, 468 Cf the sentiment of the famous lines (i 254, 255) 

"The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven ” 

Though in, 1 e even if he were in. 

471 recollects , m the literal sense ‘re-collects,’ i e gathers together 
again , cf i 528 (“his wonted pride soon recollecting”) 

476 for Hell, 1 e as a substitute for, instead of 
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4-(S_478. 1 c not hope of enjoying pleasure but hope of destroying 
all pleasure, save such as lies in the work of destroying 
479, 480 pass Occasion, let slip the opportunity 
483 tnlelleciual, intellect , see 606, note 

485 of terrestrial mould, 1 e “formed of earth” (149), a “man of 
clay" (176) material, substance, ns often in M 

488 to, compared with 

489 Cf Tennj son’s description of Helen of Troy in A Dream of 
Fan IVomen 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair ’’ 

490, 491 i e love and beauty inspire a certain awe unless there 
IS a still stronger influence of hate to counteract them 

not app! cached, le if not, the metaphor is continued in “way” 
and "tend” {=• direct my course’), 493 

496 indented, “going in and out like the teeth of a saw,” says 
Neuton, who refers to the description of the snake in As You Like It, 
IV 3 113 

“it unlink’d itself. 

And with indented glides did slip away ” 
goi spires, coils, Lit spira, a coil, wreath Cf Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, 509, “Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling 
spires *’ 

505 “lie here enumerates all the transformed serpents of which 
antiquity had told, viz. those into which Cadmus and his nife Har* 
moma •^^ere changed in lilyna, that which accompanied the Roman 
ambassadors from Epidaurus to Rome; and those nhich were regarded 
as the sires of Alexander the Great and of Scipio Africanus, of uhich 
the former [‘he’] was said to have been Jupiter Ammon, the latter 
Jupiter Capitolinus ” — Keightley 

net those that ehangid, 1 e not those serpents that changed into 
themselves Hcrmionc and Cadmus This interpretation— KeighUey’s— 
seems the best, but some editors insert a comma after “changed,” taking 
It mtransitucly and treaUng “Hermione and Cadmus” as in apposition 
to “those ” 

506 Hermione, the name usually given 15 Harmoma The story 
hoiv Cadmus King of Thebes and his wife Harmoma came to Illyna and 
were changed into serpents is told by Ovid in the Metamorphoses, iv. 
56a— 6 qz , a passage which M seems to have had again in his mind 
when he described the final change of Satan, x 511—533 The 
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MdtimcrfhoKi was one of Milton’s favourite books, according to his 
daughter’s statement, sec Johnson’s Life 

50G, 507 tht god, /Ecculapius, the god of medicine, whose chief seat 
of worship was at Epidaunis At tlie time of a great pestilence at Rome 
Uic Oracle of Delphi bade the Romans seek the aid of iEsculapius, so 
thej sent ambassadors to Epidaunis and the god appeared to them 111 
the form of a serpent which accompanied them back and stayed the 
pestilence at Rome, where /Esculapius was tlienccforlli worshipped 
This legend also is told by Ovid, Metamoi/>hoses, \v 623 — 744 

507. ttor to luhtth, 1 e nor those serpents into w hieh Jupiter Ammon 
was changed and was seen (i.c by mortals) 

The story that Jupiter Ammon — the “Libyan Jove,” i\' 377, so 
called in allusion to his shrine in the Libjan desert — was the father of 
Alexander the Great occurs in Mutarcli’s Life of Alexander Dryden 
uses it, with obvious reference to Ous passage, in Alexanders Feast, 
2t — 39 A similar fable represented Jupiter Capitolmus (1 e of the 
Capitol) os the father of Scipio Afneanus, the vanquisher of Hannibal 
Olympias, the wife of Philip of Macedon 

Sio the highth , the glory, pndc , or perhaps ‘the greatest man ’ 
516 So, Ills habitual way of introducing the completion of a 
simile, cf. 64$, 6t!, 1059 

523 An allusion to the legend of the sorceress Circe who bewitched 
men with magic drugs, and then by a touch of her wand transformed 
them into animals (cf “herd disguised”) which she kept in subjection 
Cf the account in Odyssey X how Odysseus came to the island of JEa 
where she dwelt, and how she changed some of his follow ers into swme 
Milton represents Comus as the son of Circe and assigns to him the 
attnbutes of the Enchantress See Comus, 50—77 

525. turret, towering enamelled, smooth and variegated like 
enamel Perhaps M recollected A Midsummer Night's Dream, ii i 
25S1 "And tlicre the snake throws her enamell’d skm” (i.e throws off, 
casts) 

5^9> 530 I c cither he actually used the serpent’s tongue as an 
instrument of speech (although “not made” for it, 749), or he caused a 
voice to sound by impression of the air 

533 This description of the temptation should be compared with 
Eve’s account of the dream in which she supposed herself to be 
tempted, v 35—93 

533 sole laonder, Cf Comus’s address to ‘the Lady’ in Comus, 
265, “Hail foreign wonder”, and The Tempest, I. 3 426, 427. 
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544 shallrjj to, wthout sufficient intelligence to , rather a favourite 
epithet of contempt with M 

549 spoke flatteringly , see G proem, introduction , Gk 

vpool/uov, a prelude in music (cf “toned”), hence a preface to a poem 
or speech 

553 may, can, the original use, cf Germ mag. So might si 
‘could,* 598 

558 The latter I demur, 'as to the latter— “sense," 554—1 am 
doubtful whether it was denied to brutes, for’ etc Probably this is an 
expression of Milton’s own opinion , cf vm 373, 374' 

“They also know. 

And reason not contemptibly”, 
where “thej the brute creation demur, see G 

560, 561 1 e thee I knew to be the subtlest beast , because Raphael 

had so described the serpent when speaking with Adam and Eve (Vll 

494. 495) 

563 speakable, used actixcly, ‘able to speak ’ 
of mute, from being mute , an imitation of the use of Ik in Greek 
and ex in Latin to express change from one condition to another, 
cf the oft-quoted examples rv^\is ia StSopKbres (Sophocles, (Edtpta 
Rex 454) and Horace's ex humth potens {Odes, lil 30 13) So in 71s, 
X 730, XI 56, 57, xii 167, and in Milton’s prose-works, c g m the 
Tenure of Kings, "raised them to be high and nch of poor and base,' 
P W ri 47 Cf Wordsworth, 77 ie Recluse, “Happier of happy 
though I be." 

574 apprehended, understood 

575 roving the field, cf Comits, 60, “Roving the Celtic and 
Iberian fields ” So 'roam’ is transitive in i 531 

581, 582 fennel, of which serpents were supposed to be fond , cf 
Phn>, Natural History, xix. 9, femetilum anguibus gratissimum 
They were also thought to suck the teats of sheep and goats. (From 
Hewton's note ) 

58S — Cf 740, 74 * 

599, 600 to degree Of reason, to the extent of giving me the faculty 
of reason 

iiratard, cf “internal man,” 711 , externally there was no change 
in him, 60X 

601 Wanted not, was not lacking retained, in somewhat loose 
agreement with me (599) 

605 or middle, in the air 
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Coft /, '■j Mimliflv txciJ ns n notin by SlnkesiTCirc; cf Scitt^t 
XVI j It '• Jveirt’cr in inivanl worth nor outwnrd fsir " In I'lizibctlnn 
writer, tl c i'<c of nil ndj.»-a noun is common , cf 'gootl,' ‘sweet/ 986, 
*t*«j>/ 'pa1c/\. 1009 

6n ut r m •//>.- e, mistress (tif’ttt a) of nil Cf '*I,mprc«," 56S , 
‘‘Qaccn of tios uautrse,” 

6t.^ Tor n more «tril mg in<lnncc of the wme nllitcntivc cfTcct 
(r j ), c’cr'gresi to snprcsl the serpent’s bxsi slc \ 510—556 
jJOt3e*<etI b^ a spirit 

61*1616 i?-} r‘vr/t'‘‘is» % e of hcr:elf She thinks that in his 

ever ■‘lie coniphincnts (cf 605 — 612) he hns scnrcclj shown such 
••rc.n«on” (600) ns he snitl tint the fruit conferred 

616. * r'r/e, cftic-icv, power, cf 6^p niid see G 

621. ^1 T'/r, 1 c thnii IS touched r/err, nbundnncc, siippl) 

6'^ ti>thnr pt "tfi’ti, to enjoy whnt is presided for them 

6:4. iitth, |iioducc — ‘sshnt she tears', hrih is from A S terau, 
‘to f-'jr/ and in the originnl editions of P L, the word is here spell 
Itarih A* in the passages where the word occurs in its ordinnrj sense 
It hns Its ordinary form, some editors think that M intended the 
peculiar form letrth to indicntc the somewhnl peculiar sense, nnd retain 
till, form The Nrv Pt'f;Itst Dteftonary (which docs not recognise 
ns nn indciKndcnt form) quotes IJiy den's translation of Gtoigie 

1 19C: 

"TIic fruitful Harth 
Was free to give her uncxactcd birth ” 

629 /'/err ny, blossoming, see G ta/m, i c the Iinisam Irec 
(Gk pSKcafioi), to which “myrrh," a kind of thorny shrub, is akin 
Of course ‘balm’ and ' balsam’ arc tlic same word in origin 

630 cenduet, guidance, escort 

634 uaitiienrgjtre, Kntqms/altms, cf the Gennan 

635 Cem/aei cf, composed of, cf Titus Andromeus, V 3 88, 

*‘ My heart is not compact of flint nor steel ” 

638 — 642 Cf Ilurton, Aratomy of Melancholy, “Fiery spirits or 
devnls arc such as commonly w ork by blazing Stars, Firedmkcs, or Jgnes 
Ftttui, which lead men often »« Jltwnna, nut praeiftita" (ninth cd , 
1800, 1 65) The chief of these spirits were Will-o’-the Wisp and Jack- 
o’-the Lanthom M, alludes to the superstition in L' Allegro, 104 (see 
Pitt Press note) and Comus, 433, but whether he himself 'believes in it 
we do not know- as he is careful to add the qualifying words "they say ’ 

Cf Comus, 432 — 437 
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"Sme say no ewi thing that iralks by night, 

In fog or ftrtf by lake or moonsh fen. 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity” 

640 M recollected ^ Midsttm»ter-Nighfs Dnam, li i. 39, 
“Mislead night-ivanderers, laughing at tlieir harm” (said of the mis- 
chievous Puck, cf also in I in) 

643 fiatid, offence, crime (Lat /raus ) ; or 'hurt, damage ' 

()4S roolx source , used perhaps \nth a gnm, quibbling allnsion to 
" tree ” 

648 Piuitlas ft utL There -ire not a fcH of these jingling phrases 
in M See note on line ir, and cf "beseeching or besieging,” v 869, 
"feats of liar defeats,” S, A. 1278 Generally he expresses sarcasm or 
contempt by them. The use of this figure of speech [fatonomasid)^ is 
specially common in late Latin writers , sec Mayor’s note on Cicero's 
end i’/H/i/jJif \i 13 M uses it in his Latin ivntings, cf the Cdr/j/'/o« 
Doctnne, in, “Ndtioa natam se fatetur ct fatum quid nisi effatum 
divmum omnipotentis ciijuspiam niiminis potest esse?” Something 
similar is found in Hebrew. 

653 SoU, because it nos the only recorded command laid upon 
Adam and Eve, cf iv 421,433 

daughter of Ins votes, a literal rendenng of a Hebrew plirasc which 
implies ‘a voice from Heaven ' Wordsworth desenbes Duty as "Stem 
daughter of the Voice of God,” Ode to Duty 

the rest, for the rest — 'in all else’ (Lat cetera). 

654 Cf Pomausu 14, “these arc a law unto themselves ” 

<*SS — ^<»3 See Genests iii i — ^3, the words of which M follows vciy 
closely 

655 gud fully, because he knew that only one tree — not “all" — 
was forbidden them 

667 Deio fart puts on, assumes a new diameter, 1 e feigning 
indignant sympathy with man 

668 Fluctuates, used literally; ‘undulates’ (Lat /wrAw/) with his 
body 

670 some orator, siidi as Demosthenes, to whom M refers m 
P R w 268—271, or Isocrates, the “old man eloquent” of his 
Sonnet (x) “Daughter to that good Earl,” and author of the Xiyoj 
Apeoirttyinxis whence the title of the AreopagtUca was adapted, or 
Cicero (cf 675, note) In P. R iv 356 — 360 he makes the Saviour 
speak of the Prophets of Israel as better teacheis of the true principles 
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of statfominiliip "Than ill the oratory of Greece and Rome” (i c. 
orators) 

671 stnet tnute, r e not merely in Greece and Rome, but altogether, 
as ihoagh eloquence acre an extinct quality. 
eddresitd, readj to discuss addressed; see G 
673 »/ hmself eellected, i e completely master of himself 

^73» ^74 each fart, Mctien, each eel, tlie orator’s 'nholc form, and 
cvet> movement and gesture. 

;w« audieree, 1 c. attention ; cf the picture of Satan addressing ht, 
followers, x 458, 459 

<175 tn Hghtk began, plunged nght into the subject (r« mediasres) 
Trohably (as Thjer remarked) M had in mind the abrupt commence- 
ment of Cicero’s first Oration agamst Catiline — qttousqne tandem abutere, 
Caltltt a, fatteutia siostra? 

6S0 saente, in its original wide sense ‘knowledge’ (sctenlta), cf 
Graj s Clegy, itg, "Fair Science frown’d not on his bumble birth ” 

63 i, 6Sa Cf Vergil’s line febx qttt fotutt reram cognoscere cansas 
— GeergiclX 490 

683 — 712 SeeCr««wiii 4,5 
687 To I noreledge, \ e in addition to 

69S hasp just t how right and proper, 1 e is knowledge of good 
700 ye, wrongly changed to in some editions Originally je 
was used for the nominative onlj and you for the objective cases, cf 
"Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you,” yohn xx 16 
Elizabethan writers, however, often disregarded the distinction. 
joi. not feared, 1 e not to be feared 

702 the fear, i e of God The Serpent’s argument is — Your fear 
of death implies injustice on the part of God but if He is “not just,” 
then 13 He "not God,” and so not to be feared’ (701) 

710 — 7x2 So Adam also reasons; cf 932 — 937 
710 should, so the original editions; shall, which some modem 
texts pnnt, is obviously due to 708 

7J r Internal Man, though extemallj he is still a serpent, c£ 601 

712 of brute the same idiom as in 563 

713 So ye shall die ferhaps, i e. this perhaps will be the death 
meant for jou, of which you spoke (663) 

713,714 put off on, cf the New Testament often, eg Colesstans 
i.i 9, 10, "je have put off the old man and have put on the new man ” 
/f////n7«=hnminitj ; 606, note 
719 On, 01 er ; so as to influence our belief 
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713 tf they, \ c ptoilucc 

7 ® 9 i 730 can envy dwetl lAz , a \arnlion of \crg«l’s/<r//Af//f 
etchsltbus zra — jteneidi iii SoinM 788 1 set il'o IV 118,119 
7:53 hunt ant, a complimcnlaij term, ‘gracious’ Some cduois 
interprcl it=‘liuman,’ a sense wlncliit docs not beat in the t\,o other 
plaees v\hcrc M uses it, viz it 109, i* A’ I 33 1 
735* 73<^ I c mcrclj to behold nluch might tempt 
737 tmjirefftied, filled , Lat intprtts;ttare , cf l\ 500 
740,741. Cf 586—588, V 84 — 86 iitthdisne, cf Gnhsts\\\ 6, 
“a tree to be desired ” 

743 Jmlmalle, leaning to, inclined tow aids (l.at vtchnabtlti) 

754 Commtnds, is recommendation of, ‘makes thee seem more 
desirable ’ tn/eis, pro\es 

758 In plain, cf “m few,” 1 c. words, \. 157 

768 intelUetiial , cf “wise and wisdom pving plant," 679 

771 informant i/nri/jr/rr/, not to be suspected. 

773, 774 * ‘Being ignorant of good and cmI, how c.an I know what 
IS to be feared?' 

777 Cf ( 7 rn«Miu 6, “good for food, and pleasant to the ejes" 
778. 0 / virtue to, w iih cITicacy to , cf 86s, “ of di\ me effect to ’’ 
781 eat, a preterites: a/e, so often in Shakespeare , cf MaebtUtW 
4 18 

783 — 784 The introduction of “signs” and omens after the manner 
of classical w nters occurs at sev cral important points in the action of the 
poem Cf 1000 — 1003, vni 513, 514, xi iSs— ao?. Similarly 
Grotius m his Adamus Exid, the tragedy on the Tall of Man with 
which M is thought to have been acquainted, represents Lie’s disobc* 
dient act as accompanied by portents — arborgue ti tftao tola subsiluit solo, 
783 Ihe pathetic effect of the alliteration is noticeable, cf the 
Nativity Ode, 186 

793 Incvi not eating’, 1 c. that she was eating , an imitation of the 
Greek use of a participle after verbs of knowledge or perception, as c g 
inKunpides, Hecuba, 397, 06 yip gJSa Storrirat seicnjnfroi So in 5 A 
840, “Knowing, as needs I must, by thee bclnayed," ic that I was 
betrayed 

793 5 oaM, gay, cheerful, cf ‘boon companion * 

795 virtuous precious, equivalent to superlatives Hen Jonson 
in his English Grammat, bk 11 diap iv, refers to this use of the 
positive, which may have been imitated from the Greek and Latin idiom 
Editors quote o.a Ocluor, Itmd V jSt, and samu deoi urn, Alntul tv 576 
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796. effect ; cf. 1012 

797 To sapience, even to the point of conferring m isdoin , cf 599 
(" to degree of”) utfameJ, without famci unknown 

800 JS^ot without, with (Lat non sine) 

80^ — 805 i c she intends to cat of the fruit till she equals the 
gods (“others”), houc\ei much they may grudge (“envy”) her the 
knowledge 

80s — 807 The Serpent had argued that the tree was not the gift of 
the gods, 718—728 

807 JExpa itnce, making trial oioe, am under an obligation 

81 1 — 813 Cf texts like /Va/wf X ii, xciv jf^odxxii 13,14 

S15 sa/e, not dangerous, not likely to harm, cf the colloquial 
phrase ‘safe out of the way ’ Macbeth (in 4 25) asks the murderei 
“But Banquo’s safe?” 1 c disposed of, so as not to cause trouble 

81S give him to pa) tale, cf the Latin idiom, as in yEncid i 66 , 
till divum pater niulcet e dedit fluctus 

820 odds, balance, advantage , cf X 374 

821 to add what wants, to supply what is deficient 

823 more equal Cf Milton’s earliest descnption (iv 296) of 
Adam and Eve, “Not equal, as their sex not equal seemed ” Johnson 
sajs, “ f he supenority of Adam is diligently sustained” (Lt/e of Milton) 
Cf IV 295— 299, 635— 638 , VIII S40— 57 S> 145—135,888—898 

passages which, taken together, are evidence of Milton’s own concep 
tion of the difference between man and woman There is indeed some* 
thing curiously personal in the references to woman m his poems, as 
though he could not refrain from expressing his own views , cf 11S2 — 
1186 

830 to think, 1 e of 

831, 833 Cf Horace’s tecum vrveie amem, tecum obeam Mens — 
Odes III 9 24 

837 sciential, confernng knowledge, 1 e on those who partake of 
it , see G There is a happy allusion to Milton in Lamb’s essay Oxford 
tn the Long Vacation, where he desenbes his visits to the hbiaries “I 
seem to inhale learning , and the odour of their [the books’] old 
moth-scented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential 
apples which grew amid the happy orchard " (1 e of Eden) 

845 divine of, foreboding = Lat divinus in the sense ‘prophetic of,’ 
as m Horace, Ais Poetica 218, divtna futuia sententia 

846 the falteiing measme, the tremulous, uneven ‘beat’ of his 
heart 
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851 smtUJ , cf. Lat. ttdcu in tin. ^ulse *lo look pkisint.’ 

852. amhiisial , stt G 

8^3, 854 i.c the pleading expression in her face, showing tiint sin. 
was conscious of guilt, served to introduce the ajiolog) <hc w.is about to 
make '1 he conilructioii seems to be, ‘ excuse came as prologue ami 
(came) to lead up to .apology '—/«>»•// being a verb The alttr.atioii 
‘7iw> prompt” (adj ) is tempting, but has no aulhoritj 
864 taslfj, if tasted 

867 ta:ted such, 1 c tasted and found sutli. 

872. te admtralim , cf F. « rirmw/fr, admirably, wondcrfullj well 
875 to coitfspoiui, to be the same m me as in the Scrjunl 
ojiencr mine t}cs, cf 7ofi — 70S, tySs 

877—885 A deceitful aiguniciit, contrast her reasoning in 823— 
824 

890 astonished , cf yii^xvii 8, "Upright men shall l«s 

aslonicd at this ” See G horror thtll, cf Vcrgilian expressions like 
gehdus tremor wD.&/nguhis hot ro> — /Ltuidn 120, let, lit 29 

899 amiabh, lovely, pleasing to the eye , of the five epithets m the 
line It vs the only one that carries on the notion in *' fairest," 89(1, and 
"to sight," 898 Sec G 

901 ITie alliteration seems to cmphasi%e the certainty and hopeless* 
ness of her doom to death daiole, from Horace's line deiota morti 
pectom hbertr—Odu i\ 14 18 deio\ , Si-ait 

910 smld The epithet well marks Adam’s distress even ram* 
disc has suddenly lost us beauty in his ey es and become " vv ltd '* 
and dreary. 

9*4» 9*5 "And \dam said. Tins is now bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh she shall be called Woman," Cettests 11 23 
922 hast , so the First Ed , the Second hath 
9**1 9*3 The original editions have a comma after "dared,” with 
the sense — ‘who hast been so daring, had it been only in gazing 
on the fniit covetously’ Some editors remove the comma after 
“dared” and make the construction " dared to ey c" a needless change, 
1 think sacred to, devoted to (=Lat saict) 

927 so, even so, 1 c though what is done cannot be undone 

928 fact. 111 the literal sense ‘deed,’ I-at Jactum, cf 980 

9*9 hemotts, see G foretasted ft mt, the fruit having been lasted 
already, 1 e "by the serpent," 930 

93*— 937 This was the Serpent’s argument to Eve , cf 710—712. 
939 »« earnest, really 
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940 fnmt, chief, Lat primus, first 

944 frustrate, fnisfraK'rf', baffled in his design, see animate in the 
Glossary 

945 Not ^uell concaved of, ic it is not to be supposed that the 
Almighty would act thus Cf “Nor cm I think that,” 938 

947, 948 test the Adversary say Cf Daiteronomy x\x.ii 27 
For “the Ad\ersaiy"s= Satan, according to the meaning of the name, 
cf fob 1 6 (margin), i Peter \ 8 

931 Matter of, material, or occasion, for, cf 1177 
953 Certain to, resohed to An imitation of Lat certus, with 
infinitnc or gcmnd,=‘dctcrmincd to’, cf certus aindt ssrAcerta won — 
yLnad IV 554, 564 

964 attain, 1 e to it, viz Adam’s “perfection ” 

963 1 boast me sprung , cf the Homenc 

967 Cf VIII 604 and the definition of friendship — “one soul in 
two bodies ” 

974 by occasion, indirectly 

977 — 981 Agam her dcceitfulness is marked , contrast 826—831 

980 oblige , m the sense of Lat obhgarc, to render liable to punish- 
ment, make guilty fact, cf 928 

986 Taste, the sense of taste, palate ssveet, cf 606, note. 

989 Cf the proverbial phrase ‘to scatter to the winds ’ New ton 
compares Horace, Odes i 26 i — 3 

998 not deceived, as E^e was by the serpent, Adam sinned wil- 
fully Cf I Timothy -a 14, “And Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceiied was in the transgression ” 

999 Cf X 151 — 133 fondly, foolishly. 

1000—1004 Cf 782 — 784 (with note) 

1003, 1004 It has been remarked that this is the only passage in 
the poem where M uses the phrase ‘ Original Sm ’ , the doctrine ex- 
pressed by It he discusses in the treatise on Christian Doctrine, 1 A il, 
xr (/*, W IV 193 — 193, 260— 262) 

1007 that, so that 

1009 siutm, re\el, cf XI 623, “swum m joy” So in the Faerie 
Qiieene, i 12 41, " Yet swimming in that sea of blissful joy ” 

loii Cf Honsxt's spemtl humiwifngientepaina — Odesui 2 24, 
1018 elegant, m the sense of Lat elegans, 'refined in taste, 
fastidious’ Cf T 333, “tastes inelegant” 

1019, 1020 “ Since we use the word savour in both senses [phj sical 

and moral], and applj it to the understanding as well as to the palate.” 
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—Neioton In Hus rather far-fetched thought hi is really plajing upon 
the two senses of Lat safete, ‘to taste' and ‘to have discernment, be 
^vise’— both sapience (loiS) and savour (through the French) comingfrom 
sttpere Neuton quotes the same quibble from Cicero’s de Finibus ii 8, 
necenimsequitur ut cut corsafiat et non saptal palalum “Taste," c g 
‘ man of taste,’ lends itself to the same sort of uord-plaj 
i02t> Fo), instead of 
1027 Cf Exodus xxxii 6 
10^4 /<y', caress 

1042 Cf Pioverbswx 18 

10^6 — 1052 Contrast the earlier description of Adam’s sleep 

('' 4. 3) TS 

“ aery light, from pure digestion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland" 

loso unlmdly, not natural fumes, Mipours, as of intoxication, 
cf Dr} den, Aurengiebt 

“Power like new vnue does jour weak brain snrpnse. 

And Its mad fumes in hot discourses nse ’’ 

1056,1057 confidence iighteousness honour, it "were gone" 
1058 Shame, personified, as in 1097 In the original editions the 
sense was obscured by the omission of a stop after “shame ’’ 

1058, 1059 coveted, cf Psalm ci\ 29, “Let mine adversanes 
be clothed with shame ’’ 

but Ins lobe Uncove/ed more, 1 c Shame, till then unknown to them 
313—318), made them conscious of their nakedness. Tlie thought 
IS worked out in his Christian Doctrine, 1 Ml — P JV iv 264 

1059—1062 See Judges xsi 4 — 20, and cf Samson Agomsles 
almost passim There is a striking application of the story m The 
Reason of Chut ck Government, H, li — P, W 11 506, cf also the 
allusion in Etlonollasles xxil 

tlieDamte, cf the description of Samson’s father Manoah in 
xiii 2, “a man of Zorah, of the family of the Danites,” 1 e of the Tribe 
of Dan 

1061 Some editors have put forward the a lew that here and in the 
three lines oi S A avhere the name occurs M treated the second 
syllable oiDalilah as short or unaccented, c g Dalttah, a scansion which 
seems to me as unpleasant as it is needless The correct accentuation 
IS DalilaR (=DaWlah), and the lost two syllables form a trochee or 
“inversion of rhythm” such as M admits into any foot of his blank 
verse , see p Ixu Thus the present line, I think, runs 
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“Of Pli{l[istt'|nn Dallfl-ih, [ ind wak’d,” 
llic third fool haMng no stress or accent, see p Ixin 
llie lines m S in which the name comes are * 

“ Was m the sule of Sorec, DalHh,” eap 
“Than Dajlilaj thy wife,” 753 (a short \erse) 

“The sump[tnoiis Da[llla j floating this nay,” 1072 
In each icrse the trochee is rhjthmical and quite regular 'Dolilah’ 
follons the first sellable of the Greek form , the form in the Authorised 
Version, ‘Drlilah,’ is nearer to die Hebrcn As printed in S A. 
the name has no perhaps an intcnbonal diflcrencc, XI. being extremely 
particular nhere sound v.'vs affected 
1062. they, 1 e "n-aked ” 

io(>4 sfntclcn, cf The Comedy of Etms, i a 45, “The clock 
hath strucken twelve upon the bell ” The forms of the pretente and 
past partiaple of slnle lary greatlj in Elizabethan English 

1068 worm, serpent , cf Antony and Cleopatra, V 2 243, nhere 
Cleopatra asks for the asp or serpent to kill herself, “ Hast thou the 
prettj worm of Nilus there?” 

10G9 true tn, i e in regard to 

1079 the last, the worst, greatest, cf Lat extremus, itlhmus 
of the first, 1 e lesser evils, which the> may well expect, seeing that 
tliej have already cxpcnenccd the greatest of evils, viz shame 
loSo— 1082 Cf X 723— 725, M 315— 317- 
10S3 this earthly, \G shape, or "earthly”mightbeanoun=‘mortal 
nature,’ as in VUJ 453, “My earthl> by his Heavenly overpowered ” 
1086 — 1088 Cf iv 244 — 246 

“Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpicrced shade 
Imbrovvned the noontide bowers — ” 

‘unpierced,’ i c by the sun 

1087 To star Newton quotes Statius, Ththais X 85, 86, nulh 
penetrabilu astro ] lucus tners, w-hich perhaps suggested Spenser’s de- 
scnption of the grove “Not perceable with power of any starr,” Faerie 
Queene, i i 7 Cf Arcades, 88, 89 

“ Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof” 

1088 brawn, dark , see G cover me, cf Revelation va 16 

1090 them, the “Heavenly shapes,” 1082 

1091 as in, seeing that we are in , Lat ut , ed tk. 978 

lioi — nil The reference is to the banyan-tree or Indian fig 
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(_/?«« Indtca) Wirlon pointed out that M lias follow cd closely — cf 
the numcious verbal similarities — the account of this tree in Gerard's 
Heriall, iS 97 standard Elizabethan work on botanj’)i where it is 
called “ the arched Indm Fig tree " Gerard, who took his information 
on the subject from Pliny, Natural Htsloty, \lt 5, sajs 

"The ends [of its branches] hang dounc, and touch the ground, 
where they take roote and grow in such sort that theyr twigs become 
great trees, and these, being grown up unto the like greatnesse, 
do cast their branches or twiggy tcndrcis into the earth, where they 
likewise take hold and roote j by means whereof it coraeth to passe 
that of one tiee is made a great wood or desart of trees, which 
the Indians do use for coserture against the evtreme heat of the 
sun Some likewise use them for pleasure, cutting dounc by a 
direct line a long walkc, or ns it were a \ault, through the thickest 
part, from which also they cut certain loopholes or windowcs in 
some places, to the end to receive thereby the fresh cool air that 
entretli thereat, as also for light that they may sec their cattcll that 
feed tliereby From which vault or close walkc doth rebound such 
an admirable echo or answering voice The first or mother of this 
wood is hard to be known from the children ’’ 

The description of the size of the leaves of this tree — "broad ns 
Amazonian targe,” riii — is due to the same source, Gerard reproducing 
Pliny’s mis statement that fohorum lahtudo pelta ejfigicm Amazomca 
habet The description is inaccurate as the leaves of the banyan are 
small It IS the banana or|plantain>trce that has large leaves which 
“ are used, on the coast of^Malabar, in the same manner as here by 
Adam and Eve” — KaghtJ^’ Phny in desenbing the Ftcus jndtea 
evidently united the characteristics of the banyan and banana, and 
apparently waiters even later than M repeat the confusion The 
banyan from its peculiar character is described in many early travels, 
eg in Sir Thomas Herbert’s {1634) and Tavernier’s (1684). 

1103 Decan, the name was often apphed to the Indian pemnsula 
m general, 1 e so as to include Malabar 

nil Cf, Veigil’s reference to the ‘crescent shaped shields ’ {funata 

fclta) of the Amazons, ^neid, i 490 targe, see G 

1113 Cf the marginal rendenng in Gatem in 7, "things to gird 
about ” 

ins of late, i e as compared with the remote events of which the 
poem treats, not strictly "of late” m relation to Milton’s own time, 
because the dale of Columbus’s discovery was 1492 
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IU7 llWi fealJ.enJ aiichitt Ilcnce Gnj’s phrase, “feallier- 
cmctur’d chiefs” spohcn of the Indians of South America, The Progress 
of Pcetry^ 6e 

1127—1131. Cf 35 >— 356 

1140, 1141 Cf L\c’s words “what is fatth iinassajcd?” 335 
approve, cf 367 oive, possess, see G 

IT44. Cf Homer’s roT3i> ae (rot ^vyev (peos ioovTuv 

1154 Cf 265, 266, note 

1155 /he head An allusion to i Corinthians \i 3, “ the head of 
the woman is the man ” So in iv 443 

1158 jiclding oppose my wish 

1159 Alluding to 37 J — 375 

1163, 1164 (he loie, 1 e that jou ha\e to offer me, **thy lose” is 
a needless change. Ife recompense, \ e that jou make for my love to 
}OU 

1164, tids expressed Immutable, shown to be unchanging, the 
words refer to Adam’s lose for Eve, which he had “expressed,” 1 e 
demonstrated, so strikingly, cf 961,962 

X175 wttrf, feeling sure 

1 182 — 1186 No doubt, an expression of Milton’s own opinion 

1 1S3 women, he may Insc dictated woman 

1189 contest M accents both noun and serb (x 756), as we do 
the Serb alone, eontist, cf XI 800, “In sharp contest of battle found no 
aid ” 


BOOK X. 

1 heinous t cf IX 929 despiteful, full of spite, 1 c against the 
Almighty, see IX 175, note 

5 — 7 Contrast IX 81 1 — 816 

9 with ft ee will armed Cf 46 and see ix 331, note 

10 Complete to, fully equipped so as to, qualifying “mind” or 
“ Man ” Some editors remove the comma of the onginal editions after 
“ armed,” which they connect with " complete ” But the rhythm seems 
to me to favour a slight pause at the end of verse 9 

12 they, 1 e “ Man,” 9, used collectively, as in Genesis i 26 

14 which, 1 e “ injunction,” 13 
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i6 manifold w sin “ Ihe Dmncs reckon up sc\cnl sins as 
included in this one act of eating the forbidden fruit, namely, pride, 
iixonousncss, wicked curiosity, infidelity, disobedience, etc Newton, 
M has a passage to this effect in the Christian Doctnne, I. M.— 
P JV IV 254 

18 The Angelte gnat ds, le the Cherubim, cf l\. 6r, 62, 

I'll 

19 ^ 1 e* time , cf« yt^ltus Casaf, I. 3 125, “And I do knowt 

by this, they stay for me ” 

20, 21 had stolen Entrance, as is described in ix — 76. 

29 le to make appear accountable^ to explain, justify 
accountable, in the sense ‘that can be accounted for’, not, as 
more often, ‘ liable to render account ’ 

32 hts secret cloud The description is based on passages like 
Exodus xyxxn 9, 10, r Ktngs\m 10, iz, Ezehelx 4. to which (and 
others) M refers in the chapter, I ix, of his Chnsitan Doctrine that 
treats “Of God ” — P IP iv 29 Cf the fuller allusion in lU 378—381 

33 “ And out of the Uironc proceeded lightnings and thundenngs 
and voices,” Eevelation iv 5 Where he is describing Heaven M 
draus laigely on the Book of Eevelation, as ue should expect 

35 charge, duty, office, viz of guarding Man, cf l\. 15? 

38 having been warned so lately, see III Zoet seg 

39 the gulf, of Chaos, cf 253, 366, iii 70 

40 speed, be successful in 

42 ftaiteied, cf ix 532—548,606—612 
lies, cf IX 703—709, 716—730 

45 moment, force=Lat momentum, the metaphor being taken from 
a balance, cf “inclining" (46), "even scale” (47) So in vi 239 
48, rests, remains, Lat restai, cf 3 Henry VI V 7 42, 43 
“And now what rests but that we spend the lime 
With stately triumphs?" 
pass, should be pronounced 

50 presumes 1 e to be vain, cf Adam’s words i\, 928 — 937. 
52 By some immediate stroke, ssmaio C( the Christian Doetnne, 
I xii, “Under the head of death, in Senpture, all evils whatever, 
together with everything which in its consequences tends to death, must 
be understood as comprehe^ed , for mefe bSdily death did not follow 
the sin of Adam on the self^mc day, as God had threatened "—P W 
iv 263 

54 as bounty, 1 e Ins been scorned Man had show n scorn of 
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llic gifts of ihe Almighlj hy seeking something more Mhicli was for- 
bidden him 

55 — 57 Cf yohn \ as, “For the Father judgeth no mm, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son " 

Vtcegeunt, 1 e rahng in place of the Father 

58 may, so the First Ed , the Second has might, 

59 Mtuy justice Cf Psatmlsxniv 10 mCi sue X\it Nativity Odct 
141— 144 

60 /us Mediator M. discusses the “ Mediatorial office” of Christ 
in the Christian Doctrine, 1 \v. 

63 — 67 For similar passages sec ill 138 — 142, 384—389, vi 
6S0— 682, 719 — 721, and cf HehrrMsx 3, “Who being the brightness 
of his gloij’, and the express image of Ins person, sat down on the nght 
hand of the Majesty on high ” 

67 Expressed, showed forth 

70, 71 Cf Mattheio x\ii 5, “This is my bcloied Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ” 

74 tme, 1 c the appointed time, cf 111 284, “Made flesh, when 
time shall be, of airgin seed ” 

fot so I undertook, as was rela»cd in ill 222 — 265 See "The Stoiy 
of the Poem,” Inti eduction, p Iv 

77 derived, turned aside Lat denvate, ‘to divert a stream from 
ns channel,’ hence flguratively, * to turn aside, divert ’ 

79 T/ieiii , “ Justice” and “ Mercy ” 

80 need, be necessary, cf the intransitive use of “want,” 869 
tiatn, 1 e of Angels to accompany him 

82 the third, the Serpent 

83 Convict, convictrrf, see aminate in the Glossary 

84 Conviction, proving guilty, this is not necessary because the 
Serpent has admitted his owai guilt by flight The line emphasises the 
words “ convict by flight ” 

86 Of high collateral glory Cf 64 (“Toward the right hand”) 

86 — 88 Compare the description of the Son accompanied to the 
gate of Heaven by a host of Angelic beings as he goes forth to create 
the Universe, vii 192 — 209 Thtones Pmotts, etc , titles of the 
Heavenly beings, see Appendix, pp 149, 150 

88, 89 Cf VII 617 — 625 coast, region, see G 

90, 91 Cf Raphael’s account of his descent from Heaven to 
Paradise, VIII no — 114 

92 The time IS determined by Genesis iii 8 (" in the cool of the day ”) 
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94 vshtf, see G 

95 1 e than " the evening cool" not a very happy play 
on MOrds 

96 Jntacessor “ And he saw that there ivas no man, and wondered 
tint there was no intercessor,” Isatah lix 16 Cf ill 119, Xi 19. 
Milton deals nith the subject of Chnst’s intercession for man, as one 
aspect of his office as ‘ Mediator,’ in Chnstxan Doctrine, l xv —P IV, 
IV 301, 302 

97 — i23 The whole scene follows Genesis 111. 8 — 21 closely, the 
w ords of the Senpture being avorked into the text, just as in Shakespeare’s 
Roman historical plays the language of North’s Plutarch is constantly 
reproduced In many passages of the poem, especially where he 
represents the Deity as speaking, M reproduces the Scripture thus, 
merely adapting it to the form of blank verse 

106 ehnousj in the sense of Lat obvius, coming to meet, see G 
112 apparent, clear, manifest, sec G 
120 still, ever, always 
121, 122 Cf IX 1051 — 1059, 1070 — 1098 
1 28 My other self ^^frepos aMs, alter ego, applied to a veiy intimate 
friend Cf Vlll 450, “Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other self” 
(spoken to Adam in reference to Eve). 

131, 132 The lines are suggestive of Lyadas, 6, 7. 

135 should /, 1 e even if I should 

145 she her, emphatic 

146 Before, in preference to 

149> ISO See ix 265, 266 (note), and cf. iv. 440, 441 
150—156 We have the same sentiments— no doubt, Milton’s own 
—expressed more fully in VIII 537— 54«. 567— 576 See also ix 823, 
note 

154 le such as were seemly while subject to her husband’s 
government 

155» 156 part prrmii, terms drawn from the stage * It was for 
you to play the part (cf IX 667) and character (Lat persona) of ntler’ 
Cf the expression dramatis persona bomP R ii 540 

157 «»/«ii,ie words, cf Henry V \ n 245 So “in plain,” 

I^ 758 

161 Bold, as when she plucked the forbidden fruit (ix. 780, 781) 
loquacious, as in her argument wnth Adam (ix 273 et sea ). 

165 nnahle, qualifying Serpent ’’ 

166 on him, Satan made him, the Serpent 
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jfi;. fttJ, f'b^cct 

A' ,{«*,»>, 1 1' tint tlif S)*rj»c},t i»ily tlip instnitncnl of 

*7^. JxjCAU'e they hul n« innrr -ipplicntton, m/ to 

'^t'wt, illicit, for the time, to l»c hUhten from Aihm, who would 
tint thc\ lefcttnl to the Serpent l^tir (tofi— lots) 
j-’Cttcne*. the ppphertron 

fs !}ot hjl, *vn nurrsum of order, * rs wis then thought 

hc-'t ' 

17s — tSt re. 

iSi lift tn the p(.r<mt of the Son of Mmi (183). 

iS* tlitt tfnfiti lltc ‘Mrrficnioii’ rlcornhcrl (iSt — 190) is of 
thcHst and most sijfnnfic-.m words of the whole ciirsi, \iz “Her seed 
slnll hnitsci'' etc (it>o) 

» S3 .V.r/j', jtMt iLi'. repented from v. 387. 1 he thought is simihr 

to tiint which mikes Chri'l “ the list Adiin,” r Centtthu'ns m 45 

184 “And he Slid unto tluin, 1 !>ehcld Satin is lightning fall from 
hc.vscn,’* Ar/^c X iS 

185 Cf lif'htttart II 3, “the pnnee of the power of the nir,” 
referring to Sit in 

It should be rcmcmb(.rcd tint tradition identified the fillcn Angels 
Willi the “dxmons" of elissicil mjiholog) who were supposcrl to 
iidnbii the four “ ilcincnts ’ of iir, cirth, fire .iiid w Her A 1 allude-, 
to this belief In s.inous pissiges; cf it 174, S75, 397 — 40J (notes), 
ind P. R II HI — tafi It is, howcicr, esiKcnllj is the "dn.mons’’ 

or rulers of “the iir" thit he represents Satan and his followers (1 c 
ificr the Fall of Min) Cf 18S, iSpind/* R 1 , where Satin summons 
a council of his followers m “mid iir”(39), and addresses them, 44 — 46 
"O mcicnt powers of mr and this wide world 
(For much more willingly I mention iir, 

Ihis our old conquest, thin rcmenibcr Hell) ” 

18 a — 190 Bised on the following texts Colossiitn^ 11 15, Psalnt 
IxMii Roniattswi 20 Cf. Ill 247 — 256 
191 his fatal bruise, \K Satan's 

207 birth, origin 
214 suffer change, cf 651 et se^. 

214,215 Set 11 y,fohHxm 5 
217 slain, apparently for the purpose, is hitherto it Ins been 
implied tint the beasts were not killed by eich other (sec 710, note) or 
b> Adam 
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5i 8 I 1 e for the loss of their old skin “ Pliny mentions 
some lesser creatures shedding their skins in the manner of snakes, but 
that IS hardly authority sufficient for such a notion as this ”—Neiutoti 
aip thought not much, cf The Tempest, i a asa 
hu enemies, because it was their sin that necessitated His sacrifice 
aaa rohe of righteousness, see Isaiah Ixi ro 
aas “The only-begotten Son, winch is in the bosom of the 
Father,” John i i8 

a ag war sinned and judged, for the use of the impersonal construc- 
tion cf VI 335, 336 

“ Forth wth on all sides to his aid was run 
By Angels many and strong” (le Lat cuisumest) 
a30 Sin as a personified figure is introduced under the title 
Hamartia (Gk afiaprla, fault, sin) in Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island, 
MI a7 , cf too his Apollyomsts, i 10 et seq , and Spenser’s description 
of Error, Faerie Queene, I i 14 seq For the personification of 
Death we may remember Revelation vi 8, and the OdraTot of Euripides’ 
Alcestis Death is found too among tlie allegorical figures of the 
Morality plays, and in Spenser, Faerie Queene, vii 7 46 

a3i In eountervieta, i e opposite each other, one “ on either side" 
(II 649) of the entrance , vis h vis Cf 335 

*3* ihe gates Now open suide Cf the description in il 
871 — 889 how Sin, "the Portress of Hell-gate,” opened "the infernal 
doors” to let Satan pass out on his journey through Chaos to the new- 
created World and then could not shut them How, emphatic 
53* outiageous, see the noun in the Glossary 
C35 O Son M makes Sin the daughter of Satan, and Death 
(“ the sin bom monster,” 596) the offspring of Satan and Sin (“ the 
incestuous mother,” 601) See ii 757—814 The allegory is based 
partly on James i 15, "Then when lust hath conceded, it bnngeth 
forth sin and sin, when it is hmshed, bnngeth forth death ” 

436 author, parent thrives, succeeds, prospers , cf 360 
541 avengers, so the Second Ed , the First Ed has avenger, but 
cf "their re>enge,’’ 545 

like this, 1 e so well as this , qualifying " can fit ” 

S46 Cf 263, 358, 359, and the "Aigument” of the book, lines 
6 , 7 (“by wondrous sympathy”) 

*49 secretest, cf Macheth,ui 4 126, “the secret’st man of blood ” 
^ Thou, my shade, 1 e shadow , cf i\ 12, note Sin and Death are 
- wajs introduced together in the poem an allegory of their connection. 
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353 Stay, hinder /us, Sntan’s. 

356 unsuitable found, build, Lat ftindate, to lay 
the foundation of 

357 tins main, the *' sea’* (386) of Chaos, “ the foaming Deep," 
301 

360, 361. " InUiioutse, passing frequently baekward and forward , 
transnngiatton, quitting Hell once for all to inhabit the new creation , 
they were uncertain which their lot should be ’’ — Rtc/tardson 

364. meagre, in the literal sense ‘lean,’ F matgre, cf the con- 
acntional representation of Death as a skeleton 

366, 367 err T/te way, 1 e miss , or wander from 
374. ravenous fnvl " Of vultures particularly it is said by Pliny, 
that they will fly three days beforehand to places where there are future 
carcases — ii iduo antea volare eos ubt cadavet a futura sunt {Nat Iftst 
X 6] And (what probably gasc occasion to this similitude in Milton) 
Lucan has described [vii 831 — 835 ] the rasenous birds that followed 
the Roman camps, and scented the battle of Pliarsaha ’’ — Newton Cf 
fultus Casar, v i 85 — 87 , where on the morning of the battle Cassius 
sajs 

"laieiis, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads, and downw'ard look on us, 

As we were sickly prey,” (i e as if) 
though, the reading t/uougit has no authority 
379 So, see IX 516, note Feature, shape, form, as coiiimoiilj in 
Shakespeare, from the literal meaning ‘make,’ O F failure, Lat 
fttctura M purposely uses rather a vague word which leaves much to 
the imagination , cf the description of Death in II 666 — 668 

“The other Shape — 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ’’ 

379, 380 Cf Georgic l 376, suspiaens patulis captauil nanbus 
aw as 

381 Sagacious of, scenting (Lat sagax) quarry, prey , see G 
383, 383 waste Wide, one of his faiourite alliterative effects, here 
suggestive of desolation 

anat chy, disordered realm , an abstract w ord m a concrete sense , cf. 
VI 873 In II 988 Chaos is personified as “ the Anarch old ’’ 

384 — 303 Lmes 384 — 388 describe how Sin and Death collected 
towards the mouth of Hell the matciials for their causeway lines 
393 — 398 how Death made the materials coalesce into solid masses 
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suitable for the purposes mentioned in the next vciscs lines. 199—301 
liow the materials were used partly to form the foundation of the whole 
stnieture, partly to construct the bridge raised on those foundations 
"Aggregated soil” in 193 and "gathered heaeli" in 199 refer to the 
"solid” elements mentioned in 186, while “asphaltic slime” m 198 
refers to the “ slimy" elements, 186 By " the rest” in 196 he means, 

1 think, all such “solid" elements as are not included under “soil" in 
193 the “ slime,” 1 e pitch, helps to hind these elements together the 
“soil” may be conceived as coalescing more easily under the petrifying 
stroke of Death’s sceptre In 296 — 298 the sense obviously is that 
Death hound the elements together by means of his look and by means 
of the slime , the manner of expression is rather strained hut, as it seems 
to me, quite Miltonic, the combination of an abstract word like “rigour” 
and a literal word like "slime” being somewhat similar to i 502, 
"flown with insolence and wine ” 

288 shoalmg, apparently transitive, ‘dnving it in a shoal or 
bank ’ 

290 the Crontan sea, the Arctic Ocean, from the Let. name 
Ctomum Mare (Pliny, Nat Hist iv 16), less used than Mate Con^ 
ttilum 

291 the magtiied way, 1 e the north east passage, then thought to 
be practicable and made the object of many voyages of discovery to India 
and the East Cf a similar allusion in tlie Areopagtlica, “ a passiigc far 
easier and shorter than an Indian vovage, though it could be sailed by 
the north of Cataio eastward” (1 e even though it could) — F W ll 69 

29a Pclsota, the gulf of Petchora m the Arctic ocean, at the mouth 
of the nver of that name M speaks of the nver “Pechora or 
Petzora," and of the town of the same name m his NisUry ofMoseovta, 
quoting as Ins authonty the narratives of certain merchants of Hull who 
had wintered m those parts in the year x6ii , see P IV. V 396, 431 

*9*1 *93 Cathatan coast, commonly explained 'the coast of 

China’— with doubtfrd correctness, however Stnctly ‘Cathay’ was 
identical with China, Cathay being a corruption of Nita/, the name by 
which China is still known in Russia and in many Asiatic countries 
But formerly, till some time after 1600, the opinion prevailed that 
‘Cathay ’ was a great region distinct from China, lying north of it and 
stretching right up to the Arctic Ocean, comprehending, in fact. East 
Siberia Cathay is marked so m many old maps, and its capital was 
supposed to be Cambahi— 1 e Cambahi was regarded as a different city 
from Pekin, the capital of China, though properly they were the same 
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I believe that this was Milton’s notion of Cathay, fiom the references to 
it in the History of Moscovta and from the fact that vx P I> xi 388 and 
390 he treats “Cambalu, seat of Catliatan Can” and “Paquin \Pel.vii\ 
of Smaan kings” as two distinct cities [Sinaan cf Tsrn, the title of 
the great dynasty from which the country derived the name Tstna=^ 
China ) 

rich. In the History of Moscovia he touches several times on the 
wealth and trade of the cities of Cathay — P W v 407 Indeed the 
wealth of this mysterious land had become proverbial through the 
reports of travellers from the time of Marco Polo onwards See 
chapter xx. in Mandeville’s Votage 

294 mace, sceptre, cf Henry V. tv r. 278, “The sword, the 
mace, the crowm imperial ” Todd quotes from the play Htdo, Queen 
of Carthage, by Marlowe and Nash, “like pale Death’s stony mace” 
(ri r 116, Bullen’s ed li 320) Burke has an effective allusion to 
this line in the Reflections on the Revolution tn France, part 11 , 
section V — “sooner thaw the eternal ice of his atlantic regions, than 
restore the central heat to Pans, whilst it remains ‘smitten with the 
cold, dry petnfick mace’ of a false and unfeeling philosophy” (Payne’s 
ed , p 288) 

296 Delos, one of the Cyclades Islands, in the iEgean Sea 
“ According to a legend, founded perhaps on some tradition of its late 
volcanic origin, it was called out of the deep by the trident [cf ‘as 
with a tndent,’ 295] of Poseidon [=Neptune], but was a floating island 
until Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, 
that It might be a secure resting place to Leto, for the birth of Apollo 
and Artemis ” — Classical Dictionary 

296, 297 his look, i e like the look of the Gorgons which turned 
men into stone 

petrifying, cf ii 6n, “Gorgonian terror ” 

298 asphaltic slime, i e asphalt or bitumen (cf 562), such as tliat 
which floated on the surface of the Dead Sea — thence called ‘Lake 
Asphaltites' and by M “the Asphaltic pool” (i 41 1), or simply 
“Asphallis” (see 561, 562, note) Probably he here had in mind 
Genesis xi 3, where the Hebrew word used for this bitummous substance 
IS rendered ‘ slime ’ See xir 41, note 

299, 300 Deep to the roots They fastened, 1 e laid the foundation of 
the structure 

mole, causewaj = Latin moles, used of any massive structure, eg a 
dam or pier 
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303 tnoJfemtoCy free from obsticlcs (Lsit. vtpjftnsus^t literally} not 
causing one to offend • i e stumble against (Lat 6 ^JoidtTi\ 

306 tf great things Vergil’s st parva beet compomre magms^ 
Gtoigtc IV 176 Cr also Ltlogut l e 4 M t'le allusion in 
II 921, 922, VI 310, 311, y* ^ IV 563, 564 

307 — 311 Alluding to the imasion of Greece bj Xerxes B c. 480 
308 Siisat a Persian city of the proiincc of Susiana and winter 
residence of the kings of Persia, ssx P X ill 288 According to 
tradition, Susa vns founded by Tithonus, the father of Memnon (see // 
Penseroso, 18), and Memnon built its acropolis, called after him the 
Memnomum Susa is the Shushan of Esther 1 e and Daniel laii 2, 
passages of which perhaps we ha\c an echo in "Mcmnonian palace " 

310 Bridging, with the bridge of boats described by Herodotus, 
VII 36 See Mayor’s notes on Juscnal, \ 173 — 176, for a mass of 
illustrations 

311 Tlie reference is to the sloij told b> Herodotus (vii 35), that 
Xerxes m his anger at the destruction of his first bridge by a storm 
ordered the Hellespont to receive three hundred lashes from a “scoiiige” 
— rpHjKOfflas iviKieaOax udanyi rX^is— and to ha\c a pair of fetters 
thrown into it Cf Johnson’s Vanity of Human JVtshes, 232, "The 
waves he lashes, and enchains the wind" (said of Xerxes) 

indignant, cf Georgic it 162, HZneid VIII 728 \pontem indignatus 
drUAes) 

313 Pontifical, literall} bndg6 making (Lat. /ow+yherre), cf 
fentifiee, 348 It has been suggest^ that M used the word wath a 
sarcastic allusion to its other scibc ‘belonging to the Pontiff, 1 e the 
Pope ’ 

314 vexed, storm-tost, cf I 306 and see vii an — 213 Cf the 
similar use of Lat vexare, c g by Vergil, Eclogue M 76 

316 First lighted See iii 418 vnng, flight 

317 The original editions have no comma after “Chaos” and the 
construction intended might be "landed to the outside,” 1 c on to, but 
It seems belter to regard the words "to the outside” as a kind of 
explanation of " to the self same place where” taken thus, they define 
the place 

318 adamant, sec G 

320 — 334 Sea appendix, pp 137 — J39 

in fn'eiposed, i e between “the confines” of Heaven and those 

' vv outer surface of this 

^^orld at the point where (i) the stair from Heaven also touched the 
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surPicc, ind where (n) the pijcage led dow n to the interior of the World 
Tlic bndge therefore resembles the middle one of three roads which 
form a junction 

337 tn Itlene’s, \ c “disguised" {330), as in ill 634 — 644,694 
339 “Satan, to aioid being discoicrcd (as he had been 
before, i\ 569 et seg ) bj Uriel ri^ent of the Sun [see l\ 60—63, note], 
takes care to keep at as great a distance as possible, and therefore, 
‘while the sun rose in Aries,’ he steers his course directlj upwards 
'betwixt the Centaur and the Scorpion,’ two constellations which lay in 
a quite ditrercni part of the heaxens from Aries ” — Nnolon 

steering Nts srnitk, i c straight upwards, towards that 
opening in the surface of the globe through which he had descended 
into the interior (ill 526 et seg) and Sin and Death were about to 
descend 

332 after Lve seduced, after the temptation and disobedience of 
E\e a Latinised turn of phrase which M uses often Cf i 573, 
“since created man,” /M/ Aotmnein creaittm, S A 1433, “after lus 
message told ” See 577, 687 

unviutded, unnoticed, 1 e by Eve 

33s itinveetwg, ignorant, 1 e of the results of her action, or of 
Satan’s proximity See G seconded, repeated 
136. 337 Cf l\ 1113, rri4 

344, 345 understood, 1 c heiug understood The original editions 
haxc a full stop after “time” in 345, making “understood” a jiast 
tense, instead of participle, with the subject ‘he’ omitted The cor- 
rection (Tickcll’s) seems certain and is gcnemllj adopted now 

345,3^6 joy And tidings , probably meant as a hendiadys= ‘joyful 
tidings ’ 

347i 348 the foot, meaning, of course, the top of the bridge 
(“pontifice”) ; cf. 315 — 326 

351 stupendous, in the original editions ' stupendrous ’ 

357— Cf 236—239, 245—249 

361 evidence, prove , rare as verb 
364 conseguence, connection 

368 our liberty, confined, 1 e the liberty of us, conflned 

370 fortify, build 

372 courage (Lat vu'us) 

374 odds, advantage 

375 fofi> see G 

378 doom, judgment, decree 


8 — 2 
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379 Cf Salan sown words, n no— in 
“Evil, be tbou my good by ihee at least 

Dnidcd empire with Heaaen’s king I hold. 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign”, 
where he means that he rules Hell already and hopes to rule the World, 
leaving Heasen to the Almighty 

380 /lartei/, separated ; qualifying “ him ” (376), not *' things ” 
380, 381 empyteal hounds, the confines of the EmpyTcan or 

Heaven, which M here treats as a square (“ quadrature”) in allusion to 
the descnption of the New Jerusalem in Revelation xxi 16 , previously 
he left Its shape an undecided question (“undetermined square or 
round,” li 1048) 

orlicular, the World is always spoken of in the poem as a globe 
382 try, j e and find. 

384 See note on 235 

386, 387 Alluding to the meaning of the name Satan, mz. ‘Ad- 
lersary ’ 

389 emptiest “ powers ” in 39s , abstract for concrete 
389—391 The sense is — ^‘TTiat haie met m> triumphal act, my 
work, m the discovery nml conquest of the new World, with your 
triumphal act, your glorious work, viz the construction of tins bridge ’ 
392 conttnaif, 1 e continuous, unbroken, tract 
394 1 e made by you 

397 « 398 See the account in ill 560 — 742 of Satan’s own descent 
to the Earth, “amongst innumerable stars” (in 565)=s"thesc numerous 
orbs” (397) 

399—402 Cf Satan’s promise to Sm in ii 840 — S44, where he 
tells her of the new World to which he is journeying 

“thou and Death 

Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air, embalmed 
With odours there ye shall be fed and filled 
Immeasurably , all things shall be your prey.” 

402 thrall, see G 

408, 409 An allusion to the formula conferring supreme power on 
the Consuls at Rome in limes of great crisis, namely, mdeant (or dent 
operant etc ) consules »e qtnd respubbea detnmenU capiat 
affairs, cf Lat res 

413^ “Strike” (=s'to blast’) was the word applied to the evil “in* 
fliience winch astrologists supposed the planets to exercise on the earth. 
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Cf Hamlet^ I !• 162, “The nights are wholesome, then no planets 
strike ” The belief survives in * moon-struck ’ M. says that the planets 
themselves were ‘blasted’ by bad “influence” as Sin and Death passed 
near them 

415 cattse^'j see G 

418 his indignation, \ & of Chaos; cf 311 

420,421 those, Sm and Death, tosiitheie, cf. 230 

424 ‘the home of all the demons’, cf r 736 

42S> 42^ Cf VII 13 1 — 134 The name ‘light-bnnger’ 

(Gk tpuff^dpos) IS properly a Latin title of the moming-star, but it was 
applied by patnstic writers to Satan, in allusion perhaps to the tradition 
of the onginal “brightness” of his person Cf the common misinter- 
pretation of Isaiah xiv 12, ("How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer”), where “thou” refers to “Babylon,” not to Satan, and the 
Hebrew word translated “ Lucifer” should be rendered “day-star,” as 
in the Revised Version 

M says that all the names of the rebel angels in the poem, e g 
“ Satan ” (v 658), were titles given to them after their expulsion from 
Heaven, their former names being “blotted out and rased from the 
Books of Life” (r 361 — 363) Lucifer was one of these later names 
Mhat the arch-rebel was called in Heaven we do not know (v 658, 659) 
See I 361 — 375, note In each of the early drafts of Milton’s contem- 
plated drama of Paradise Lost the name “Lucifer,” not “Satan,” is 
assigned to him , see Introduction, pp xxxvi — ix 

426 paragoned, compared 

427 the Grand, the great ones (Ital t grandt), being “the great 
consulting peers” (456) who held the council in bk ii. 

430 observed, obeyed ; cf i 588 

43 1» 432 Cf his Histoty of Moscovia, “The Empire of Moscovia, 
or as others call it Russia, is bounded on the east by the nver Ob, or 
Oby [see ix 78], and the Nagayan Tartars on the Volga as far as 
Astiacan ” — P W V 395 

433 Bactnan, Persian, the ancient Bactria or Bactriana having 
been a province of the Persian empire, cl P R ili 285 

Sopht, Shah, see G 

from the horns, 1 e retreats before the Turkish armies “During 
the sixteenth century there was continual warfare between the Persians 
and the Ottoman Turks, who were the masters of Asia Minor and 
Syna ” — Height ley 

hot ns, alluding to the shape — a half-moon or “crescent” — of the 
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ensign of the Turks, cf S>lvcster’s Du Barlas, "The moony Slnmlards 
of proud Ottoman " (Grosart’s cd. I 31 , see also li 4a) 

435 Aladttle, the Greater Armenia, so called by the Turks from 

Aladula, the last king of the country, slam by the emperor ScHm I 
(from Hume’s note) A proimce of “Altduh" is marked m the map of 
the "Turkish Empire” m Hexham’s English edition of Mer- 

catoi^s Atlas There is, I think, reason to belter c that M made use of 
this particular Atlas {which has full descriptions ns well as maps), and 
took from it the names "Xaraancos” and “Bajona” m Lyndas, 162, 
see note thereon in the Pitt Press ed pp 156, 157 

436 laurts, the modern Tabm, m the north of Persia , not far 
from the Armenian frontier 

Casbeen, liazvm, north of Teheran, the capital of Persia. 

438 seduced, led back, Lat ridutere, ‘to lead back,* eg trooiis 
44a 1 c in appearance he was like one of the rank and file of the 

host of rebel Angels 

443 fiom, ] c passing up the hall from 
444—430 Editors compare Alnetd, l 439, 440, 586—389 
lus lu^i throne, described II i — 4 
443 state, eanopy , sec G 

430 — ^433 M dwells more than once on the “faded splendour" 
(iv 870) of Satan’s form Sec Appendix, p 146 

451 pa missive Elizabethan writers treat the termination izv as 
passive in various adjcctnes Cf As You Like It, III a so, “The 
fair, the chaste and unexpresswe she," 1 e. * incxprcssrWr ’ So ‘insup* 
pressne,' not to be suppressed, yr//i»r Ctrmr, II i i34,and‘uncom- 
prehensne,’ Tro//us and Cress/da, SU 3 198 

453 Cf "the Stygian council" (ii 506), used similarly of Satan’s 

follow ets In describing "Hell” and its inmates M. uses terms 
associated with the nethenvorld of classical m> thology, eg" Plutonian ” 
(444), "Acheron" (n 578), "Lethe” (ii 583), "Erebus” (li 883) 
His whole conception of "Hell” owes much to the classics, cf 
especially II 575~586 with VI agsetse^ 

454 M, always scans asp/et, the ordinary Elizabethan accentuation , 
cf 638 

456. Forth rushed , since they sat in council "far w'lthin ’’ the palace, 
away from the inferior Angels who thronged "the hall” (i 791, 793) 
457 “The Devils are frequently described by metaphors taken 
from the Turks Satan is called the ‘Sultan,’ i 348, as here the 
"ouncil IS styled the ‘Divan ’ "—Newton. 
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dizan, counal , sec G and cf Dodcn s StaU of Jnitotaice. 

“’tis not fit 

Our dark Oi\an m public mcw should sit” 

The Staie cf Innocence vts based on Z , see p x\ui 

4581 459 Cf. the picture of a great orator in ix. 670—674 

460 See pp 149,150 

461 suchi 1C as he ha» desenbed them in 460 They have, he 
sajs, a double claim to these titles implying lordship and power (i) the 
claim of possession, since tliej are non to “possess a spacious World” 
{466, 467) and be lords thereof, {11} the claim of ancient nght, since 
these titles belonged to them in Hcaacn The form of the commence- 
ment of the speech resembles 11 ii — 14, v 361, 362 

463. the house of uoe, repeated from vi S77, cf also ii 823 
S milar descriptions of Hell arc found m the Italian poets, e g in Tasso 
(“ the house of gnef and pam,” Fairfax’s translation, l\ 59) 

469 Long svere to tell, cf 1 507, MI 261 Like Lab cr/, 
as m Lucretius iv 1 166, cetera degutert hoc longurn est si dteere cotter. 

470—480 Cf the description of Satan’s journey through Chaos 
{=“tlic Deep,” 471, “the Abyss,” 476) in bk II 62^ et seq 

475 uncouth, unknonai, strange, see G M alnajs accents 
I’mcouth '' - 

477 unongitial, hai ing no originator, being itself “ eldest of things,” 

II 962 

478 — 480 An exaggeration, since Chaos, far from "opposing” 
his journey, directed him on his course, il 1004 — 1009 He magnifies 
his exploits to win “transcendent glory above his fellows," il 427, 428 

480 Protesting Fate, 1 e objecting that Fate did not mean the 
“secrets ” of their realm to be explored thus haiv, i c to tell how 

481, 482 Cf Beelzebub’s speech at the infernal council in ii 

345—348 

“There is a place 

(If ancient and prophetic fame m Heaven 
Err not), another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race called Man ” 

499 when ts not set, 1 e the time w hen this is to happen is not fixed 

512 clung, probably a participle=‘ pressed tight ’ 

513 supplanted, in the literal sense ‘tapped up’, from Lat 
supplantare, to tnp up, throw a man off his feet — a wTesller’s term 

515 Reluctant, also used literally =‘ struggling against’, Lat 
reluctari 
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517. Ins doom; as pronounced on the serpent in 175—177 Lf the 
“Argumcnl" of the book 

521 no/, i.c rebellion m liens cn; cf I.at titmid'iis 

521 — 529 Tins pnssage is jicrhapn the most etnking csnmplc of 
alliteration in the poem, the ctfcct being dC'igned pnrlly to suggest lei 
the car the nctunl sound described, pnrtlj to conrey to the imngination 
a sense of the terror of the nholc «cenc 'Urns the repented sibilant 
represents the hissing , cf l\ 613, ami I 7(18, “ Urii'ilicd with the hies 
of rustling tiings As bees" On the other Innd, the repetition of 
sound in “rfrcadfiil," "rfin,” "rfirc,” "rfrenr” etc seems to inlcntify the 
horror of the event A similar, though le»s striking, instance of the 
iiainc effect occurs in M 489—492 

523 com/tiratfd, tw isicd, tu incd together, I-at tem/Utare, to lie up 

524 amj<hisbam , sec G. 

525 Cerastfs, Gk sc/i&Tijt, a homed snnkc, from e/pat, n horn 

hydms, 1 water snake ; cf Gk CSwp, water 

ellops, Gk fXXo^, mule , an epithet of Lsh , then uscrl substantively 
for a certain sea fish (probablj the swordfish or sturgeon) and later =: 
•serpent ‘ ditai , m allusion to the literal meaning of fXXoi!', sir mule 

526. dtpsas, a serpent whose bite caused great tbust (G 1 Si'^'ot) 

526, 527 the soil, 1 c Libya in Afnea. An allusion to the legend 
lint as Perseus w as bringing back the head of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, 
who had hissing snakes instead of hair, droiis of her blood fell on the 
soil and caused the country to abound w nli serpents Ov id touches on 
the story, Metamorphoses, iv 613 — 619, while Lucan enumerates the 
kinds of serpents, and his account \,Pnaisaha, l\ 699 — 733) was probably 
m Mitlon’s thoughts 

528 Ophiusa, the island of serpents =Gk f^iorircrii, i c i^nitaerii, 
•abounding m serpents', a small island m the Mediterranean, to which 
the Romans gave the similar name ‘Coliibraria,’ from ee’uler, a snake, 
adder Now Formcnlcra, one of the Balearic group 

^ 5*9 dragon, cf "the dragon ”= Satan in Hez'elation \ii Cik 
SpoKuy, serpent 

6*9 63 * Ovid speaks of the monstrous serpent Python, bom from 
the sUme left on the earth by the flood of Duieahon— Metamorphoses, I 
434rf«y 


535 r« station or just array, ‘•either on guard or drawn up m 
military 2rray to receive and do him honour”-A«^/i//r,.. Lat in 
a military term=‘on guard’, cf " stations "=• sentinels, 
pickets, It 415 jnst, regular, dm. (Lat.ywr/,«), cf SS8 
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S36. Sitbltme=lxA subhmts in its figurative sense ‘uplifted ’ Cf. 
S A i 66 g, “While their hearts were jocund and sublime ” 

541 changing, 1 e changing into 

54! — 545 The partial repetition of the alliterative effect of s«i — 
S*9» recall and point the likeness to the previous scene of transforma- 
tion, IS surely a very happy device 

546. exploding, dnvmg off the scene, see G 

549 His will, as he willed , in opposition to “sprung up ” 
aggregate, make worse, heavier to bear , Lat gravis, heavy 

550 fair, accidentally omitted in the Second Ed hence a wrong 
readmg “like to that," current m later editions till Newton restored the 
true text 

560 Megara, one of the Eumenides or Funes, who are described 
as having serpents twined in their hair 

561, 562 Alluding to the apples of the Dead Sea="that bituminous 
lake " Cf Eikonoklastes, xxiv , “these pious dounshes and colours 
[le excuses]) examined thoroughly, are like the apples of Asphaltis 
[see 298, note] appeanng goodly to the sudden eye , but look well upon 
them, or at least but touch them, and they turn into cinders " — P IV i 
461 

lahe; cf the other common name for the Dead Sea, viz. ‘Lake 
Asphallites ’ 

565 with gust, as we say, ‘ with gusto,’ 1 e pleasure in tasting 
567 — 570 The sound is meant to echo the sense 

568 drugged, nauseated os “ with the hateful taste usually found in 
drugs ” — Richai dson 

572 triumphed, 1 e over once, emphatic Man was deceived 
(by the Serpent) but “once”, the serpents were duped “oft ” 
lapsed, a preterite, I think , ‘fell into error ’ 

57^1 573 original editions read 

"Thus were they plagu’d 
And worn with fanun, long and ceaseless hiss ’’ 

It seems to me simplest to suppose that the printer misplaced the comma 
after “famine”, if we put it after “long," then “famine” and “hiss” (a 
noun) are balanced with their respective epithets, and the balance gives 
an admirable rhythm, while the turn of phrase “worn with famine, and 
hiss ’’ IS quite charactcnstic Keightley pnnted 

“Thus were they phgued. 

And, worn with famine, long and ceaseless hiss”, 
taking “ hiss ” as a v erb Other editors have follow ed him (some* placing 
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a comma instead of a semicolon after “plagued ”) This interpretation 
appears to me to he open to several objections It rather implies that 
the “famine” was the cause of the hissing, involves a most awkward 
change from the past tense in sja to the present in 573 and then back to 
the past in 574, and yields, surely, an unpleasant rhythm 

575 — 377 No doubt, M had some authonty for this tradition, but 
editors have failed to find it The nearest approach to it known to 
Bishop Newton was the speech of tlie Fairy Manlo in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Funoso, xliii 98 

“Each sev’nth day we constrained are to take 
Upon ourselves the person of a snake ” {^Flarnn^oiCs tram ) 

575 iome say, a convenient phrase, under cover of which he can 
mention theories, yet avoid the responsibility of accepting them Cf 
668, 671 and see i\ 638 — 643, note 

577 stduud See 333 (note), 687 

578 We must remember that according to the ordinary patnstic 
and mediieval belief which M accepted (t 35S — 375), the fallen Angels 
became the gods of classical mythology hence there might w ell be among 
“ the heathen ” some tradition of the story of Eve and the Serpent So 
M identifies the Serpent (Satan) with Ophion (cf Gk o^w, a serpent), 
one of the Titans and the first ruler of Olympus, and suggests that 
Euiynome, the daughter of Oceanus and wife of Ophion, may have been 
the same as Eve Newton shewed that in the allusion to Ophion and 
Euiynome M had in his thoughts a passage of the Argonanitca (r 503, 
tl seq ) of Apollonius Rhodius (On the supposed identity of the fallen 
Angels and the classical gods see Appendix C to bks. I. II m this 
edition ) 

579 purchase, acquisition , see G 

581, 583 ■wtde~Ettcroachtng “Some epithet should be added to 
Eve to shew the simditude between her and Earyname, and why he 
takes the one for the other , and therefore in allusion to the name 
Eurjnome [=‘ wide-ruling’] he styles Eve ‘the wide-cncroaching,’ as 
extending her rule and dominion farther than she should over her 
husband, and affecting godhead ”—Naotein 

584 Op, the wife of Saturn Dtclean, Cretan, from Dicte, a 
mountain of Crete in which island Jupiter w as brought up The legend 
that Zeus gupitcr) expelled Cronos (Saturn) from the rule of Olympus 
the heaven’ of classical mythology, and from sovereignty over gods and 
men, is touched on in II Petiseioso, 30 
587 Once, 1 e when man was tempted 
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actual, the cause of an act, viz Eve’s act of disobedience No 
doubt, M IS alluding to the theological term “actual sin,” which he 
defines as “ crime itself, or the act of sinning,” and discusses, Chruttan 
Doctnnt, 1 xi — P W iv 262 Cf the Ptayer-Booh, ‘Articles of 
Religion,’ XXXI 

589, 590 Cf Revelation vi 8, “And I looked, and behold a pile 
horse and his name that sat on him was Death ” 

591 Second, Sin herself was first , see 235, note 
593 not better, is it (= “our empire”) not better? 

599 ramn, prey , see G 

601 unhide bound, with the skin hanging loose about it, hence 
capable of containing much. 

606 scythe, the traditional attribute of Time and Death Cf 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 12, “And nothing ’gainst Time’s sc}the can make 
defence ” 

610 stveial, different, Lat sepatabilis 

612 species , all forms of life , cf 603 — 609 

613 those bright Oideis, the Cherubim, Seraphim and others 

^ 616 — 640 This speech is noticeable as not being so Biblical m 

character as most of those which M assigns to the Almighty 

616,617 M seems to have had in his thoughts Cizxffr, nr 

* ®73i “ Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war ” The phrase * cry 
“havoc”,’ imitated from O F cner havot, was an old military term for 
' giving no quarter,’ 1 e it was the signal for indiscriminate slaughter , 
so that “ to havoc yonder world” was an men stronger expression then 
than it is now 

622 that, because 

623 entet and possess , "terms of English law ” — Khghtley Foi 
‘take possession of’ cf Romeo and Juliet, \\\ 2 27 

624 conniving, tolerating, permitting, them , see G 
626 That laugh, cf 487 — 490 

633 glutted, Lat to swallow, cf F engloutir offal, seeG 

638 Heaven and A'«rM=the World, as often in Scripture 
made pure, \ ^ by fire, according to 2 iii 7, 12, 13 Cf ill 
334> 335 

“The World shall bum, and from her ashes spring 
New Heaven and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell " 
Secalsoxi 900, 9or,xii 547 — 531 \i\'CaR Christian Doctrine, \ \\\iii 
he treats of “the destiaiction of the present unclean and polluted world, 
namely, its final conflagration ” — P, IV iv 48S, 489 
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To saitcMy, i e lo the degree of, up to 
640 doth, VIZ Heaven and Earth 

ptecedts; “shall go before those ravagers Sin and Death, and shall 
direct and lead them on ” — Newton But might not the sense be ‘has 
precedence's prevails,’ the notion being that “ the curse” has power for 
a time but will in the end be annulled ? Bentley suggested proceeds, 

1 e goes on, continues 

643 hallelutah = ‘ praise y e the Lord ’ 

as the sound, resembling the sound, by reason of the multitude 
of voices, being even “as the voice of many waters,” Revelation xix. 
6 Cf V 87a, 873 

“He said, and, as the sound of waters deep. 

Hoarse murmur echoed to his words applause” 

643, 644 Cf Revelation xv 3, xvi y To "justify the ways of 
God to men” (i 36) was Milton’s aim in composing Paiadise Lost 
645 weaken, properly ‘make slight’ (Lat ttntiii\ 

Next, i e they sang 

647, 648 " And I saw a new heaven and a new earth And the 

holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven”—. 
Revelation xxi r, 3 , sec also verse 10 and note "descending ” 

to the ages, 1 e for the succeeding ages nse, i e from the confla- 
gration, cf HI 334 (quoted above), contrasted with "descend ” 

650 Llis mighty Angels, meaning, probably, "the seven Spirits” of 

God “which are before his throne” and execute his commands on 
Earth See the description of them in HI 648 — 658, based on passages 
like Zer/im la/i IV \o, Revelation \ Of these Uriel was one, sec 

IX 60, note 

651 fitted, suited , cf vni 384 

In Christian Doctrine, i \ni he says, “All nalufe is subject lo 
mortality and a curse on account of man”, and that thought is the basis 
of this long passage (651 — 716) dealing with the deterioration in the 
physical Universe which follow ed the Fall of Man The mam Scnplural 
authority for this thought which M quotes is Genesis 111 ly, “cursed is 
the ground for thy sake ” See P IF iv 369 

656 — 663 Blanc (‘pale’), influence, malignant, see each in G 
the other flvt ^ o. planets), the fixed (1 e stars), see p 140 
On the astrological terms in (158—663, see pp 151, 153 
663 Which of them , e g Orion " w itli fierce winds armed,” i 30S 
665 Their corners, their respecUie quarters, ‘lahen, 1 e and also 
the times when confound, mingle, make undistinguishable 
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666 The ■winds arc said to “roll the thunder” because they “roll” 
the clouds which cause the thunder, at least, I suppose this to be his 
meaning 

66s — 67S Dr Masson explains “It is poetically assumed here 

that, before the Fall, the ecliptic or Sun’s path was in the same plane as 
the Earth’s equator, and that the present obliquity of the two planes, or 
their intersection at an angle of *3^®, was a modification of the physical 
Universe for the worse, consequent upon the moral evil introduced by 
Sin But this physical alteration might be produced in either of two 
wa}s either bj pushing askance the axis of the Earth tlie required 
distance, leaving the Sun undisturbed ; or by leaving the Earth undis- 
turbed and compelling the Sun to deviate the required distance (‘like 
distant breadth’) from his former equatorial or equinoctial path To 
indicate what ‘the like distant breadth’ would amount to, Milton follows 
the Sun in imagination after his deviation from the equatorial line 
tracing him, first, in his ascent north of the equator, through the constel- 
lations Taurus (in whose neck are the Pleiades, called the Seven 
Atlantic Sisters, as being mythologically the daughters of Atlas) and 
Gemini (called ‘ the Spartan twins,’ as representing Castor and Pollux, 
the twin-sons of Tyndarus, king of Sparta), up to his extreme distance 
from the equator at the Crab, in the Tropic of Cancer, then returning 
with him in his descending path by Leo and Virgo, till he again touches 
the equator at Libra , and, for the rest, simply suggesting his similar 
deviation from the equator to the south by naming the Tropic of Capri- 
corn as the farthest point reached on that side He [Milton] gives the 
larger space to the hypothesis of a change of the Sun’s path ” 

668, 671 Some say . cf 575 

the centnc globe, the Earth, the centre of the Universe, according to 
the Ptolemaic system 

676 the Jca/(fr=Libra (in 558) 

678, 679 He has previously said that before the Fall only one 
season was known in Eden, vir “eternal spring,” IV 268 a view 
held by some of the Church-fathers See also V 394, 393 

680 — 684 “If the sun were to be always m the equator, there 
could never be night at the poles, the sun going round and round 
continually in the horizon ’’ — KeightlQf 

682 tinbe/nghled, without any night 

685 — 687 1 e the sun would have prevented the snow stretching 
so far southward from the North Pole as it does at present, and conv ersely 
an equal distance northward from the South Pole 
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Estotilani, an old name, applied not very prccisclj, to the part of 
North Amenca lying between Baffin's Bay and Hudson’s Bay The 
description (ii 436) of the chief provinces of North Amcnca in Hexham’s 
Mercator (1636) mentions both “ Estotilandia " and “Norumbega" 
(see 696) 

Magellan, 1 e the Strait of, in South Amcnca } named after the 
Portuguese navigator Magelliaens 

687 that tasted /nat, the tasting of that fruit ; see 335, note 

688 An allusion to the story of the revenge taken by Atreus, 
king of Mycenm, on liis brother Thyestes, who had wronged him and 
been banished how “ Atreus, pretending to be reconciled to Thyestes, 
recalled him to Mycenx, killed his two sons, and placed their flesh 
before their father at a banquet, who unwittingly partook of the homd 
meal” — [Classical Dictionar}) This spectacle is said to have caused the 
sun to turn aside, and M suggests that the feasting on the forbidden 
fruit worked a like effect 

Thyesieaii, I think that hi intended us to scan 'Thy&t(c)an,’ eliding 
the e of the termination, instead of accentuating it according to the 
correct rendering ‘Thyestdan ’ Good cntics, e g Mr Bndges, recognise 
a similar scansion in .>4 133, ”Chal}^|b(c)an tdm|pcr’d steel, and frock 

ofniail” — instead of 'Chalybean ’ Dr Abbot scans ‘Epicfircan’ in 
and Cleopatra, ii i. 54, and sajs that “the Elizabethans generally did 
not accent the e in such words” (Shalespeanan Grammar, p 395) 

689 — 691 1 e, the sun’s course before the Fall must have differed 
from its present course otherwise the World would not have escaped 
extremes of heat and cold then any more than it docs now 

693 nrfwrf, of the stars (Lat r/ifrra) e blasting “influence ” 

696 Not umbega , an obsolete name for a great tract comprehending 
m modem nomenclature southern Canada and the northern states of 
Amcnca, eg New York and Maine “Norumbega” is marked thus 
both in Hexham’s general map of Amenca and also in that of “New 
England ” In Milton’s lime the application of names to these distant 
regions was rather vague 

the Samoed shore, 1 e the shore of north<eastem Sibcna, near the 
Gulf of Obi in the Arctic Ocean In Milton’s History of Moscovta is a 
chapter on " Samoedia, Sibena, and other countnes north-east, subject 
to the Muscovites” (le Russians), P W v 403.404, with references 
to Purchas’s PilgHmage 

- -^91 -theerM^en dungeon , suggested perhaps by the prison of the 
winds guarded by /Eolus , cf Hinad, i 55 rf seq 
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698. a gust of \Mnd , see G. “Gust and flaw” seems to have 
been a common combination , cf Venus and Adams, 456 

699, 700 Boreas, the north wind, Cactas, the north-east, Gk. 
Koihlas Cf Holland’s translation (1603) of Plutarch’s Morals, “like 
unto the north-east winde Cactas, winch evermore gathereth the clouds 
unto It” (p 379, quoted in the Staufotd Dtehonary) Argestes, the 
north-west wind , Thrasetas, the north-north-west , Gk Opturklas, also 
spelt Opifdas, 1 e the wind that blew from Thtace 

702 the south Mind, the south-west, lit ‘the African’ 
(Lat n/&r), le wind, cf ctebet ptocellts Afrtcus — ASneid 1.85, 86 

703 Setrahona, 1 e Sierra Leone, off the nest coast of Afnca, 
literally the ‘ Lioness Mountain,’ from Spanish sterra, a saw, hence a 
jagged mountain ridge or chain of mountams, and leona, a lioness It 
■was CMdcnlly proverbial for storms, cf Hexham’s Mercator, II 426 
“ Sierra Liona is a very high Mount, the toppe whereof is continually 
hidde with snowe from whence there comes fearefull noises, and gieat 
tempests ” 

703 — 706 To heighten the confusion of the contest between the 
winds from the north (699, 700) and those from the south (701, 702), 
theie rush forth to the fray winds from either side, viz Euras, the cast 
wind, and Sirocco, the south-east Zephyrus, the west ivind, and 
Libecchio, the south-west 

704 Levant and Ponent, the nsing and setting svinds, 1 e those 
which come from the quarters where the sun respectively rises and sets 
From F levant and ponent, used thus Cf levant =symnse, eg in 
Holland’s Pliny (1601), 18, 33, “the Sunne rising or Levant of that 
day ” A later word, with same sense, is levanter 

705 -with their lateral noise, qualifying, I thmk, “Eurus and 
Zephyr,” as being “lateral” in relation to the north and south winds , 
but some editors connect the words with “ Sirocco, and Libecchio ” as 
descnbing thetr relation to “ Eurus and Zephyr ” 

706 Sirocco Libecchio, Italian names (whereas all the others in 
the passage, 699 — 705, are classical), the two winds being peculiar to the 
shores of the Mcditerianean and the south of Europe. Ital sitocco, 
from Arabic sharq, east 

707 Outrage, see G 

710 — 7x4 Previously (iv 340 — 347) the beasts had known neither 
stnfe among themselves nor fear of man 

711 all, referring, of course, to the beasts 

714 — 717 Newton well remarks on the skill with which the 
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tiansjtion to Adam again is effected “ We lia\ c seen great alterations 
produced in nature, and it is now lime to sec how Adam is affected \\ itli 
them, and whether the disorders wtlhm arc not even -uorsc than those 
mthoui ” 

719 disburden, himself, orperhaps *it’="uorsc" in 717 

720 miserable of happy, on this idiom sec iv ^^3 1 cf 7*3 

723 hide me, 1 e ulio hide mysdf 

the face Cf IX 1080—1082 

728, 729 "Meat and dnnk propagate it [’curse’] hy prolonging 
life, and children by carrying it on to postenty ” — Nemton 

When William Lauder published in 1750 his Essay on Milton, uith 
the object of showing that the poet had ' plagiarised’ from a number of 
minor writers, mostly foreign scholars of the i6th and ryih centunes, he 
took certain passages oi P L, translated them into Latin verse of 
vanous metres, and then pretended that he had found the Latin passages 
in the works of these foreign scholars as their wnlings were obscure and 
to a great extent inaccessible, lie counted on the fraud escaping detection 
for some time Thus he translated these lines into quod comedo, poto, 
gtgno, dins subjaeet, and pretended that the Latin occurred in the 
tragedy of Adamus Exul (1601)— a very rare work — of the jurist 
Grotius But his most signal success was won over the great lines in 
I 261 — 263, whidi he hkewise rendered into Latin iambics and professed 
to have found in the Adamus Exul One finds the forged lines some- 
times given even in modem editions of Milton, with the remark that he 
(M ) has evidently “ translated’’ them from Grotius I may add that 
twolmes earlier in this book (616, 617) were denved by Lauder from 
an equally fictitious hexameter — infernique canes populantur cuncta 
creala — ascribed to a work published in 1654, by a certain Jacobus 
Masenius, professor m the Jesuits’ College at Cologne 

729, 730 Genesis 1 28 See vil 530, 531 

733 lo succeed, succeeding 

737 ^he exectation, 1 e “ III fare our ancestor,” 735 Cf. 8ar, 822 

738 it/»i« own, the only noun to which these words can well refer 
IS “ curses" {732), but the sense is ‘afflictions, evils ’ 

all from me, all the afflictions denved from me, 1 e those of his 
descendants 

739 redound, in the literal sense ‘flow back’ (Lat rednudari^ 
The metaphor is changed in the next line ("light”) Some editions 
misprint rebound 

74®, 74* • light Heavy, alight and weigh heaiy 
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“ These carses, though hghtmg on him tliur centre, uill y, eigh heavy, 
though according to the laws of physics they should not weigh anj'thing 
there, the weight of bodies being only their tendency to the centre ”• — 
Kexghiley 

743. Jsatdh xlv. 9 

746. deitaous, sei'cral times an epithet of Paradise — iv 132, 729, 
VII S 37 

747 6 nng, creation 

748. equal, hn (Lat equus\. reduce, m the literal sense ‘to bring 
back’ (Lak redueere), 1 e to the dust of which Adam was made. 

757 uilieu, with M a favourite (and emphatic) turn of 

words, cf. IV 970, "Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains ” 
So tliere where ” 

758 Tiiflw didst, addressing himself, not his Maker, as in 743 — 755 

76a Isatah xlv ro 

766 of Ins own, with the gifts which he had himself bestowed 
on }on 

773 tins day, more correctly "//m/ day” — cf 49, 210, since the 
time of the action of this book is tlie day after Adam’s sin Cf the 
time references m 329 (“ the sun rose”) and 342 (" by night ”) 

777 Imensthle, emphatic from its position. 

778 As in my mothers lap, & cunoos expression from Adam’s lips 

783 all, entirely , cf Horace’s non omnts mortar — Odes, in 30, 6 

(said, however, in a different connection, viz in reference to the immor- 
tality conferred by his poetry) 

784,783 Genesis u 7. in the literal sense ‘ breathed ’ 

788 a living death, a proverbial phrase, ct S A zoo, “ To live 
a life half dead, a hvmg death ” So in Richard III i. 2 153, Luctece, 
726 

789 why * why should it be true? 

789 — 792 The spint, Adam is made to argue, constitutes life (cf. 
" pure breath of life”) and the spirit alone " smned” ; the body is mere 
"dust,” a “clod,” and as such “properly hath neither” life nor sin 
therefore "death,” as the annihilation of life and puni^ment of sm, 
must mean the death of the spink So the “end” (797) will be not 
merely the dissolution of the mortal body into its dust hut annihilation 
of the whole being — " all of me shall die ” 

The subject is discussed in the Chnstian Doctrine, I xirr 

793 reach, power of comprehension. 

795 not so, not “ infinite ” 


P I. IX X. 
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598—801 Cf the CJmsUm Doctrine, i n , ■where, treating of the 
“omnipotence” of the Almighty, he says, “It must he remembered 
that the power of God is not exerted m things which imply a contradic- 
tion”, he quotes 2 Timothy 11 13, Hebrews in 18 See P W. iv 
25, 26 It M as a doctrine on which mediaeval theologians dirdt. 

800 argument, proof, cf “ argue *’= show, prove, 1014 
805 b^’ond dust, I e after death 

806—808 all causes else “ All other igents act m proportion to 
the reception or capacity of the subject-matter, and not to the utmost 
extent of their own power sphere*] An allusion to the axiom omne 
effiaens agtt secundum vires rcaptentis, non suasT — Newton So, Adam 
argues, he cannot be punished after death because death is the utmost 
punishment that he has the capacity to suffer with death that capacity 
ends 

810 Bereaving sense, cf “Insensible," 577 
812 w/Muw/, outside, cf Macbeth, in i 47, “They are, my lord, 
without the palace gate '* 

816 Am, attracted to the nearer and, in Adam's view, more 
important subject “ I " 

826, 827 the same With, 1 e that whicdi is comipt like himself 
832 me, me Cf 936 andfVergiVs line me, me, adsum, gin feet, 
m me convtrMe ferrum — cEneid ix 427 
834 Fond, foolish , see G 

840 past example, 1 e “of the fallen Angels” — Newton 

841 tike, 1 e like in (or ' as to’) enme 

858 Death comes not at all Cf xi 491 — ^493, a picture of Death 
“delaymg to strike, though oft invoked ” See also Sophocles, Phtloc- 
teles, 797, 798, and Horace, Odes, il j8 38—40 

838, 859 Newton compares Horace’s pedePcena claudo — Odes, ill 
2 32 Mends, qmckens for, because of 

861, 862 other other, a faiounte form of emphasis with M Cf 
Comus, 6 tz, 613 

"Far other arras and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms”, 
rad Lycidas, 174, 175 

“Where, other gTo\es and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his ooiy locks he laies ” 
song, cf “their vocal worship,” IX 198 (with note) 

866 regard, look, cf F regard. 

869 wants, cf “need" used mtiansilii ely, So 
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S71. /laud, dcctit 

® 7 m S73 j[‘ntaid>.J To, literilly ‘slretcbcd btforc,' Lit pttrUntus, 
licncc * sen iitg n"! a screen to, ttmking ’ 

874 pomsf/\f, rcinnincd 

SS3 ft> tiersh od, the subject “ I ” is cnsily supplied from 880 
8S6 smtsta , used quibbliuKlj in its hlcml sense ‘left’ — 1 reference 
to the tradition tint the rib out of which Eve was fashioned was taken 
from Adam's left side (\ ill 465, note) — and also in the figurative sense 
‘ unluck} .* 

Scan nntster, as in Henry V n 4 Ss, “ ’Tis no smfster nor no 
awkwanl claim ” This accentuation survived at least as late as 
Dndcn, cf The Iltnd and the Tant/ier, iir. 491, “In which sinister 
destinies ordain ” In M , as in Shakespeare and Elizabethan wnters 
gtncnll}, linn} words bear the original Lalm (and French) accent 
which Jafer Ins }icldcd to the Teutonic tciulenc} to shift the accent on 
to an earlier s} liable, cf aspht, 4S4 

S87, SSS It was an old belief that Adam as created had thirteen 
ribs on the left side and tint Eve was formed out of the extra one 
888 — S9S Editors cite similar passages from other poets, in pai- 
ticnlar a close parallel from Milton’s favourite waiter Euripides, viz. 
IhppdjtHs, 6 x 6 el seq 

898—905 1 he passage is like a commentary on the proverbial line, 

** The course of true love never did run smooXh," A Mtdsnmmei ‘Htgkl's 
Dream, t 1 r34 That M when he wrote the lines was thinking of 
the arcumstanecs of Ins ovv n first marriage cannot be doubted 

904 — 906 A personal allusion appears to be intended Edvvanl 
Phillips, the poet’s nephew and one of his biographers, states that after 
Milton’s first wife refused to live with him he paid much attention to a 
Miss Davis (po':sibl} the lady addressed in his 9th Sonnet); so that 
“ too late’’ represented his own experience Probably “ already linked 
and wedlock-bound’’ refers to “he," and “fell adversary" to his wife, 
now a source of "hate or shame" to him, but the sense might be that 
the man meets “his happiest choice” after she is "linked’’ to his 
enemy, which state of things occasions him “ hate or shame ’’ 

921 forlorn of, forsaken by, cf Tcnn}son’s (Enone, 

“Hither came at noon 
hfoumful CCnonc, wandering forlorn 
Of Pans ” 

923 seaice one short hour, in her gnef she, as did Adam (771 — 775, 
8^2 — 859), forgets the words of their Judge (193 — 203), w’hich clearly 

9—2 
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showed that “ the instant stroke of death” was “^emo^edfar off” (aio, 
2ii) Adam noiv sees differently (962, 963) 

Probably Milton’s reconciliaUon with his own wife was 
present to his thoughts t see p siv and cf S A, 1003—1007 
“Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 

After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possessed, nor can be easily 
Repulsed, without much inward passion felt. 

And secret sting of amorous remorse ” 

959 elstrvhere, at “the place” (cf 932, 95^. 1098, 1099), where 
their Judge appeared to them and pronounced their sentence, or 
perhaps he means ‘in Heaaeii * 

960 offices, kind acts, scnices (Lat officia) 

969 event, issue, result 

978 As vt cur evils, considering that we arc in such cials , Lat iti 
Richardson aptly quotes from Cicero’s letters Ad famtharis Xll 2, non 
nthtl, ut tn tantis malts, est profectmn, Cf IX 1091 

979 descent, abstract for concrete, ‘descendants' 

987 p) event, anticipate, forestall , sec G 

989 In the early editions the words "so Death” were placed at 
the beginning of 990— doubtless an error, since there is no other instance 
in the poem of a short line (as 9S9 would be without the two words) or 
of an Aleaandnne 

996 the present object, the object of your loie who is present 
998 less than none, equal to any 
1000 make short, 1 c ‘ make short w ork of it,* as w c say 
1004 — 1006 and have ‘Though we ha\e the power, through 
choosing the quickest of the many ways of dying, to destroy destruction 
(1 e Death’s future work of destroying mankind) bj destroying oursch cs ’ 
1009 entertamed, conceiied pale, adj =noun, see IX do(S, 
note, and cf iv 115 

1014 argue, show tlie existence of 
1032—1035 Contrast 169—173 (with notes) 

1045 Reluctance, struggling 

1046—1048 Cf. 96, " the mild Judge” , and 1094— 1096 
1048,1049 we expected Cf 852— 859, 923 
^® 53 » i ®54 De means that the curse in 198—208 applied more to 
the ground than to himself, so he says quibblmgly that it ‘glanced’ off 

him and ‘fell to the ground,’ eg like an arrowr that just grazes the 
object aimed at j » 
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rods, //.// see noScon i\ 71 
jodd shattmrj Cf ZjrrT&x, 5, Slnttcr jour Iea\cs before the 
mellowing j car " 

I^-ls Cf Ijil rtf/ZT with Its Ino senses, 'Jinr’ and ‘/binge ’ See 
Jloncc, < 7 /iV IV 7 ’i {arbanlmqut ton (t) 

1067 I c Uio fact that “the winds blow moist and keen ” 

rods sbrc/i^, shelter t sec G 

lodp r/fx s/or, the sun, ‘the day star’ (cf “diumal”), as it was 
sometimes called in contrast to the other hcasenly bodies Cf. Lyetdas, 
id*?, and Sjhcstcr’s Du Bar/as, “While the bright daj star rides his 
glorious round,” Grosart’s cd t 143 (Hut commonly *daj-star’ meant 
the mommg-stir, Lucifer ) 

1070 /<»■<', I c to set how , understood from “ to seek,” rod? 

1071 xrrr, drj , sec G j'iwrrw/, keep w arm M uses the word in 
allusion to Its (nllimatc) dcnvation from Lat foveu, ‘to warm’, cf 
L.at fomts, 'tinder, touchwood” 

Tliej are to tij to rdlect the sun's raj's in some mirror like substance 
so as to kindle drj leases and grasses, etc 

1075, 1073 “ He seems to suppose that in the collision of two 

bodies, as two flints or a flint and steel, it is the mr that jiclds the Are” 
—b^ashtley a/lrt/e, worn by friction, Lat a/lrt/tts 

1073 late, latelj , referring to the changes in the elements described 
in dji tt seq , cf cspcciallj ddd, 667, 701 — 7od 

107s Tent, kindle, see G thwart, flashing across the sky 
Probably he alludes to one of the theories as to the origin of fire on 
earth which Lucretius gises, V 1091 — 1094, viz. that it came through the 
thunderbolt and lightning 

1078 supply, 1 e the place of the sun 

loSi praying, conditional of grace, for mercy, pardon 

1085 native home , cf sod — 20S 

10S7 prostrate fall It is cunous that the next book begins 
“Thus they in lowliest plight repentant stood 
Praying " 

1091 Brequei ttng,,{i\\\ng (Lat frequentare) Cf 'frcquent’= 
crowded (freqttetis), j 797, ‘ frequence ’=full assembly {freqiientia), 
p R I 128, n 130 

1098 — 1104 For a similar instance of repetition (a figure imitated 

from the classics) cf iv d4i — 636, Comus, — 224 
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rART"! of /\t>atlise Zttst arc not cnsil) uiulcr-towl without jonic 
knowledge of Milton’s conception of the Uni\cr't I ■iJnll attempt 
therefore to «!ct forth somt of die m-iin T^pccts of his co molog> . to 
explain, jn fact, what he means hj conslaiitl> rtciirrcnt terms such as 
‘ 12 mp}n.an,' ' Chaos,' ‘Spheres,’ and the lil c. 

It IS in Book s that ht carries us hack farthest m rcspcel of lime 
The cicnls described bj Raphael (from line s6t, onwards) ^f,ue 
precede not onlj the Creation of the World, but also the " 
expulsion of the rebels from Ilcascn And at this era, ashen the seeds 
of discord arc being sown, x\c hear of two dixisions of Hrairr, 

Space — Ileav tn and Chaos (v' ^77,^78) liras cn l)ing 
abosc Chaos 

In Book VI the contest fori. shadossed in Book a has begun Now 
a third region 15 mentioned — Hell (Vi 6^—55) agloomj jifU 
region enrsed out of the nethermost depths of Chaos Its 
remoteness from lleasen ma) be inferred from 1 73, Milton’s 
ss'orking hypothesis, then — his general conception of space and its 
partitionmcnt prior to the Creation — may be expressed roughly ffiiis s 
above*, Heasen, bcncatli, Hell, lictssccn, a great gulf, Chaos 
Let us see sshat he has to say concerning each. 

Heaven, or the BmpyTtan®, is the abode of the Deity and Ills 
angelic subjects It is a sast region, but not infinite jr)wW/'«» </ 
In N 380 Milton speaks of its "empyreal bounds*’; litrva 
m 11. 1049 of Its "battlements”’, m \i S60 of its "crystal wall” 


a Tn. point of new of this World, the position of which we shall sec 

^ ’ifiirean-alM (Htfiynnts from Gh f/iimpor 
The Mtion was that the Enipj rcan was formed of the element of fire (irCp) 

» “flaminB hounds of 
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These fence Hea^en m from Chaos When Satan vojages through 
space, in quest of the new -created World, he kens far off the ctjstal 
line of light that radiates from, the empyreal buh\aTks, marking where 
runs tlie seierance betwixt Heaven and Chaos (ii 1034 et seq ) In 
the wall of Hea^en are the “everlasting doors” opening on to Chaos 
^S 3 — - 5^3 ''ti 205 — 209) The shape of Heaven Milton does not 
determine (ll 1048); perhaps it is a square (x 381) Its internal 
configuration and appearance he describes in language which reminds 
us of some lines {574 — 576) in Book V May not the Earth, says 
Raphael, be “but the shadow of Heaven, and thmgs therein Each to 
other like, more than on Earth is tliought”? Milton expands this idea, 
and developing to the utmost the sjmbolical, objective presentment of 
the New Jerusalem in the Hezelatton, depicts a Heaven scarce dis- 
tinguishable from an ideal Earthk In fact, his Heaven and his Garden 
of Eden have much m common, so that Satan exclaims, “O Earth, 
how like to Heaven*” (ix 99) Thus the Heavenly landscape (if I 
maj describe it in Miltonic language) has its vales, wood-covered 
heights and plains (vi 70, 640 — 646); it is watered bylivrmg streams 
(v. 552}; and fair with trees and Hovvers” — immortal amaranth and 
celestial roses (ill 353 — 364), and vines (v 635) Daylight and 
twilight are known there (v 627 — 629, 645, vi 2 — 15) And soft 
winds fan the angels as they sleep (v 654, 655) 

These angelic beings, divided, according to tradition (seep 149), 
into nine Orders, each with particular duties, perform 
T/ie tnhabtt- their ministnes and solemn rites (vii 149) m the courts 
of God (v 650) and at the high temple of Heaven (vii 
148) Their worship is offered under forms which recall, 
now the ritual of the Temple-services of Israel, now the inspired 
visions of St John They celebrate the Deity who dwells invisible, 
throned inaccessible (ill 377) on the holy mount (vi 5), how belt 
omnipresent, as omnipotent, throughout Heaven and all space round 
whose throne there rests a radiance of excessive brightness, at which 
even Seraphim, highest of Hierarchies, veil their eyes (ill 37s — 382) 

It has been objected that Milton’s picture is too material But he 
himself takes special pains to renund us that the external imagery 
under which he represents his concepts is symbolical, not hteral^ 


1 The Earth deteriorates -ifter the fall of man (x 651 et seq ) 

- This IS a desenptive detail most conspicuous in early Christian apocalyptic vv orks, 
see next page 
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adopted merely as a means of con\e}>ng some impression of that 
which IS intrinsically indescribable The truth, I bclieie, is that 
he has applied to Heaicn the descriptions of ‘Para- 
dise’ m tlie apocal)pUc literature of the first cen- 
tunes of Christianity The Revelation of Peter (dating Umat 
perhaps from carlj m the second century ad) affords 
an illustration of these dcscnptions St Peter is represented as 
asking our Lord nherc arc the souls of the righteous dead — “oJ 
what sort is the world wherein they are and possess gloiy? And 
the Lord shewed him [me] a i cry great space outside this world sinning 
excessiiely with light, and the air that was there illuminated with the 
rays of the sun, and the earth itself blooming with unfading flowers, and 
full of spices and fair-flow enng plants, incorruptible and bearing a 
blessed fruit and so strong wois the perfume that it was borne cicn to 
us*- from thence And the dwellers in that place were clad in the 
raiment of angels of light, and their raiment was like their land and 
angels encircled them-.” 

Ihe second region, for which Chaos seems the simplest title, is 
also Tanously called “the wasteful Deep” (ll 961, vi DesenfUm of 
86j), “the utter Deep” (vi 716), and “the Abjss” 

(I er, VII 111, 334} Here rules the god of Chaos and his consort 
Night (11 959—963) According to the long dcscnption in Book il. 
890 eiscq , this region is an illimitable ocean, composed of the embryon 
atoms whereof all substances may be formed — whereof Hell and the 
World are aftenvards formed It is a \ast agglomeration of matter in 
Its primal state, “neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire” Here 
prevails eternal anarchy of storm and wind and wave and stunning 
sounds In vn 310—314 the Messiah and His host stand at the open 
gate of Heaven and look forth on to Chaos, and what they behold 
IS an Abyss “Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, mid.” 


® St Pcier and the other disciples vdio are with our I.ord on the Mount of 

^ (Canibndge 

® s>«»lar passage from a 
wherein thel^inidise of the 
vast extent, flourishing with fair and very 
j ® flowers, where he saw ptanis of all manner of kinds, loaded tutu 
th?^Sv“ of ^ <J«>taWe to touch And 

fraerSIT “d sent forth » delicate 

through this wondrous and vast plain [he 
J^i? whmh gl«roed with im unspeakable hnehtness and had its walls of 

toitsciralicht aSoSr»»ir«! atid certsun iiingcd hosts each 

a Hgot, abode there singing m melodies ne\erhc'itd bj mortafeare '* 
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The creaUon of Hell, ■«e may perhaps assume, just precedes the 
Deseriftion ef fall of the angels ^ It has been prepared for their punish- 
ment when, after the proclamation in v 600— 615, they 
ha^e revealed their rebellious spirit To form Hell a part of the abyss 
has been taken In il 1003 Chaos complains that his realm has been 
encroached upon by Hell — “ stretching far and wide beneath ” Round 
it runs a wall of lire (i 6 t), overhead spreads a ficiy vault or cope 
0 ^9^, 345) At tlic descent of the angels Hell lies open to receive 
them (vi 53 — 55), then tlic roof closes (vi 875), and they are prisoners 
Henceforth the only outlet from Hell into Chaos is through certain 
gates, tlie charge vv hereof is assigned to Sin (M 643 et seq ) At her 
side, as protector, stands Death, ready with his dart to meet all comers 
{il 853 — 835). To please Satan (her sire), Sm opens the gates 
Afterwards she cannot shut them, and all who will may pass to 
and fro bctvveen Hell and Chaos Later on (when the bridge from 
Hell has been made) this change becomes terribly significant For 
the inside of Hell, vve hear of a pool of lire (l 53, 33r), dry land 
that bums like fire (l 337 — 339) , and drear regions of excessive 
cold and heat, intersected by rivers (ii 575 et seq ) Here again the 
picture IS traditional, owing, no doubt, much to Dante, who m turn 
owed much to the apocalyptic descriptions before mentioned 

Immediately after the expulsion of Satan the World is created 
Descnfiten a/ (vii 131 et seq ) By “the World” IS meant the whole 
(he World Universe of Earth, seas, stellar bodies and the frame- 
work wherein they are set — in short, all that the eye of man beholds 
The Son of God goes forth into the abyss (vil 318 et seq ), and with 
golden compass marks out the limits of this World , so that Chaos 
15 again despoiled of part of his realm (as he laments m 
II loot — 1006) The new World is a globe or hollow 

sphere, suspended in the abyss, and at its topmost point 
fastened by a golden chain (see ti 1031, note) to Heaven In ii 1004 
— 1006 Chaos tells Satan of this Universe 

“Another world, 

Hung o’er my realm, linked in a golden chain 
To that side Heaven from whence your legions fell ” 

The length of this chain, 1 e the distance of the World from the 


1 Cf the English Fanst look (1592) where Faustus asks when Hell wm made and 
Mephistophiles replica— “ Faustus, thou shalt know, that h^re the fall of my lord 
Luafer was no hell, but even then was hell ordained’ (Tlioms’ Cngltsh Prose 
Romances, iit iBs) 
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Lmpjrcan, is not stated, I bclje\c, but the distance was not—compara- 
tivcl>—>ery great (ii 1051— 1053, vii 618) 

Also, between the globe (again, on its upper side, i e that nearest 
to the Empyrean) and the gate of Hea\en there stretches a golden stair, 
used by good angels for descent and ascent when they ire 
despatched to Earth on any duty such as that which 
Rapinel discharges in Books V — vin. This stair (sug- 
gested bj Jacob’s dream’) is not always let down (ill 301—518) 
And hard by the point where the golden stair touches the surface of the 
globe there is — in later times, after the fall of man — another stair (or 
rather bridge), which leads, not upward to the EmpyTcan, but downward 
to Hell 1 c It catends over the portion of Chaos that 
intcncncs between Hell and the World (il 1024 — 1033, 

X. 'iZ^etseq) This bndge\ the work of Sm and Death, 

IS used by evil angels when they arould come from Hell (its gates being 
open) to Earth — “ to tempt or punish mortals ” (ll 1032) 

Hence a good angel and an evil, visiting mankind simultaneously’, 
the one descending the golden stair, the other ascending the bridge, 
will meet at this point of the surface of the globe And to enter the 
globe, 1 e to get through its outer surface to the inside, each must pass 
through the same aperture in the surface, and descend by the same 
passage into the intenor ♦ as Milton explains in Book III There he 
describes how Satan journeys through Chaos, till he reaches and walks’ 
on the outer surface of the World (iii 418—430) But how to pass to 
the intenor? The surface is impenetrable, and there seems to be no 
inlet Then suddenly the reflection of the golden stair avhich chances 
to be let dowai directs his steps to the point where the stair and the 
bridge come into contact with the globe, and here he finds what he 
seeks — an aperture in the surface by arhich he can look down into the 
intenor Further, there is at this aperture a broad passage plunging 
right down into the World — being, really, a continuation 
of the golden stair Thas Satan, standing on the bottom 
step of the stair, and looking straight up, sees oaerhead 


*.*9’ (Thoms’ £ncluk Pnse Rcmanea, 111 tw) 
^ ® ladder, rcacinng of exceeding' 

?n ‘J** h®*'“> *0 which the damned 

^’**'*>'*'•1 throuch their inlidelit>, when thej are at 
nan ^'’IhU *"*** *■?*"■ ""'enes.” Wth the last 

uH I'lsWi prohaWe that 

- te. like a fly novins up a lamp^Iobe (hlasson). 
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the gate of Heaacn , and, looking straight down, sees the intenoi of the 
globe, leagues beneath (iir 526 et se ^ ) 

Similarly on the seventh day of the Creation the angels, gazing from 
Heaven’s gate doun the stair and down the broad passage which 
continues the stair, see, as Satan did, into the new-made World 
(vil. 617— 619) 

"not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glassy sea* ” 

In short, at the point in the surface of the globe nearest to the 
Empyrean, there is a choice of ways the stair leading to Heaven , the 
bridge to Hell , and the broad passage to the interior of the World 

“in little space 
The confines met of empyrean Heaven, 

And of this World, and, on the left hand. Hell 
With long reach interposed, three several ways. 

In sight, to each of these three places led® ” 

And descending the broad passage what would an angel find in the 
intenor of the globe? What is this globe as Milton, following the 
astronomy of his® time, has described it ? 

The globe as then concened may best be likened (in Plato’s 
comparison^) to one of those puzzles or boxes in which 
Us contained a number of boxes of gradually lessening 
mtenor Size remove the first, and you shall find another inside, 

rather smaller remove the second, and you shall come 
on a third, still smaller and so on, till you reach the centre — 
the kernel, as it were, round which the difierent boxes were but 
successne shells Now, of the globe of the World the Earth (they 
said) IS the kernel (it is often called ‘ the centre® ’} , and — a sta- 
tionary body Itself— it is encased by numerous shells or 
^tnltomy Spheres the number of the Spheres being a subject 
of dispute and varying in the different astronomical sys- 
tems Milton, accepting® for the purposes of his epic the Ptolemaic 

lie the Crystalline Sphere 

9 X 320 — 324 „ , . 

8 I do not mean to imply that the Ptolemaic system was still p^encrally beheied in 
at the time when P L was published, but that it satisfied Elizabethan writers, of 
whom Milton was the last , , , 

* See the Myth of Er in the Republic 616, 617, and the note on Arcades 64 (Pitt 
Press ed p S9), where the passage is translated 

» cr perhaps I 686, and the IVuUet’s Tale, ir x 102, Treilus, i 3 8s 

* He was evidently familiar with the Copemicnn s>stem (cf iv S9* — 597, viir 

15 ijt), and the question has been asked why he did not follow it in the poem 

The answer surely is obvious The Copemican theory was new, without a scrap of 
literary association and with no poetic terminology whereas the Ptolemaic view and 
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system as expanded by the astronomer Alpbonsus X. of CasliUc, 
recognizes ten Spheres A Sphere, it should be noted, is merely 
a circular region of space — ^not necessarily of solid matter Indeed, 
of the ten Spheres only one, the Primum Mobile, appears m Milton's 
description to consist of some material substance Seven of them 
are the Spheres of the planets, i e the orbits m which the planets 
severally move 

The order of the Spheres, which fit one wnthm the othcr^, is, if we 
start from the Earth as the stationary centre® of the 
Universe, as follows first, the Spheres of the planets 
successively — ^thc Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn , then, outside the last of these (i c Saturn), the Firmament or 
Cmlum Stellatum, in which are set the ‘fixed stars', then, outside 
the Firmament, the Crystalline Sphere , and last, the Pnmum Mobile 
enclosing all the others Compare the famous lines (481 — 483) in 
Book iir describing the passage of the souls of the departed from 
Earth to Heaven 

“They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And that Ciystalhne Sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that First Moved” 

It remains to note three or four points in these lines Milton treats 
the Sun and Moon as planets (V 177, X 651 — 658) Compare Shake- 

speare, Trodut, I 3 89, “ the glorious planet Sol,” and Antony, v 1 
541, “the fleeting Moon no planet is of mine ” The ‘fixed stars’ are 
referred to four tiroes in the poem — ^but only once (v 176) with the 
word ‘star’ added m the other places (iii 481, v 6si, X 66 t) they 
are called simply “the fixed ” Though they are unmoved, their Sphere 
revolves round the Earth, moving from East to West, completing a 
revolution m twenty-four hours, and carrying with it the seven inner 
Spheres® The rapid motion of this Sphere is glanced at in V 176 
{“their orb* that flies”) Tlie Crystalline Sphere and the Pnmum 
Mobile were not included in the onginal Ptolemaic system They 


jis fictions as to the Spheres, their harmonies, and the like, had hecome a 

oniterature, expressed in^terros that recalled Marlowe and Shakespeare and 
Jonson and the saert safes of English verse To have surrendered this poetic 
or deference to Mienw had been impossible pedantry—a perverse 
rauibw^i!«»OTfl)”''^ philosophy that ‘empties the hount^ air and unweaves the 

' Cf Marlowe s Faustus vt 3^ 33 

"of vl®*”*®**, such are the spheres, 

s rr v,„ . odor's orb*^ 

s I 3® sedentary Earth and see ix. to?— soo 

^ rhcschajescmrate motions of their own ^ 

uro and Sphere are tnterchangcaMe terms— when it suits Milton. 
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were added later, to explain certain phenomena which the earlier 
astronomers had not observed, and for which their 
Ime^^k^e' theories offered no explanation Thus the supposed sway- 
ing or “ trepidation ” of the Crystalline Sphere was held 
to be the cause of the precession of the equinoxes This Sphere is 
described as a xast expanse of uaters (see note on Vll. 261) It 
encircles the eight inner Spheres The onginal notion may perhaps be 
traced to the waters "above the firmament” in Genesis 1 7 Compare 
the picture in vii 270 — 271 of the World 

"Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Crystalline ocean ” 

The main purpose that this “ ocean” serves is to protect the Earth from 
the evil “influences” of Chaos , those "fierce extremes” of temperature 
which might penetrate through the outside shell (the Frimum Mobile) 
and "distemper” the ahole fabnc of the Universe, did not this wall of 
waters interpose (vii 271 — 273) 

Last comes the Primum Mobile*, “ the first® convex” of the World, 
1 c the outside case of our box or puzzle It is made, 
matter , but for its crust of substance, 
Chaos would break in on the World, and Darkness make 
inroads (ill 419—421) The first moved itself, it communicates motion 
to the nine inner Spheres In Elizabethan literature allusions to it are 
not infrequent we will conclude by giving three. Compare Spenser, 
Hynine of Heavenly Beauite 

"these heavens still by degrees anze. 

Until they come to their first Movers bound, 

That in his mightie compasse doth compnze. 

And carry all the rest with him around”, 
and Marlowe, Fanstus^ 

“He views the clouds, and planets, and the stars. 

The tropic zones, and quarters of the sky, 

From the bright circle of the homM moon 
Even to the height of Primum Mobile”, 
and Bacon, Of Seditions and Tioubles. "for the motions of the greatest 
persons in a government ought to be as the motions of the planets under 
Pnmum Mobile.” 

^'DsaAdspnmogini(,Purpttone,i 15 ) 

3 III 4x9 To Satan conung from Chaos it is the first . in our calculation, ns we 
started from the Earth, it is the last 

s Scene VI clwrus, 11 s— 18, in the third Quarto, 1616, the pnssnge is not in the two 
earlier editions of 1604 md 1609 (Ward, p 178) 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF MILTON'S SATAN. 


I have resen'ed for this Appendix notice of some points in Milton’s 
delineation of the character of Satan First, as to the rank a Inch 
Milton assigns to him before his revolt, and the cause of ^ 
that revolt Milton speaks of Satan as an archangel^ — 

"if not the first archangel ’’ (v 660) that is, he is inclined 

to gi\ e Satan preeminence over all angelic beings But this preeminence 

IS not emphasised so much as we might ha\e expected. 

The immediate cause of the rebellion in Heaxen is the proclamation 
that all should worship the Messiah as their Head {v 600 — 615) Satan 
resents the command, conceiving himself “impaired” 

(v 665) thereby, and he makes its pretended injustice 
a means of drawing away a tlurd part of the angels 
from their allegiance They are equal, he says, to the Messiah 
self-begotten, not created not liable to pay worship, and so, playing 
on their pnde, he ims them to his side (v. 772 — 8oa, 853 — 866) 
Meantime, in his own heart an even stronger motive is at nork, to wit, 
ambition to be himself equal to the Deity — nay, superior He not only 
disclaims submission to the Son he strives “against the throne and 
monarchy” (i 42) of the Almighty Himself, and it is as the foe rather 
of the Father than of the Son that the great archangel is set before us 
in Paradise Lost 

Touching both matters there was much tradition, whereof it may be 
interesting to cite two or three illustrations from popular 
works® with which Milton is likely to have been famihar Pe^ularhelufs 
To take, for example, the English Faust-tmh Faustus 
asks “But how came lord and master Lucifer® to have 
so great a fall from Heaven? Mephistophiles answered, My lord Lucifer 


* Contrast the first extract from the Fatal took, later on 

‘hteeworU each of which may, I think, be regarded -is a rlsnmlot 
many of the currMt traditions of demonology Two of the books— the Faust hook, 

“'‘remely popular, and pereonally I believe 
fall* Tifr d^tes several chapters to "Luafer and his 

Xtorof%m5«'‘^r®*^'"'‘^® xfias-is aery seraiceable to an 

* A common name of Satan 
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a Jatr atiftl, cte^tcil nf God at tmn.ortil, md l>cing pliccd in tlie 
i'cnplimu*. Mhich ate al)0\c tlic Chcnibinis, lie would 
^ b'l'c !’'«?' »«ttl ujxin the 1 hrone of Gotl upon tins pre- 
timp'ion the l^rtl ca<l him down hcadlonjj, and where 
(i c wheica-fl licforc he ws an an{:cl of light, now dwells in dirkncss®." 
l^'cron h Wx'tK!. telum’i to the sulijcc;, enquiring “in whit c'tinntion 
hie lord J ocifci wie, when he w-it in faiour with God '* iho touching 
his font! and shape to which Mephi'toplulcs vcplic;, “Mj lord 
Lucifer 1 IS at 'he fiist an an(*el of God, jci he wis so of G «1 
wluncd for shijte, pomp, aiithont), worthiness, and dwelling, tint he 
far cxccedctl all the o'hcr cicatum of God, and so illnminitcd tint he 
fr surpassed the hrightnc'S of the sun, ind nil the stars hut when he 
Ivcijin to !« high imndcd, proud and <0 prcsumptiious, that he wovihl 
usurp the sell of God's Mijest), then was lit Iwnishcd* ” 

Tie/*. /// It will he seen, agrees with Milton on both points, 
while, as regards one of them— Satan’s rank — it is more explicit tinn 
»« r^ntJut IjC'i Lquallj explicit IS Ilejwood’s ///rtirn^re 

' Jhfratxh t,' fif f/,/ Ultsttd Av^tU (iGss) TliCTC (p 336) wc read 
that of the angels Lucifer was fir«t created and chief 
“As he niiglif challenge a pnoritiu 
In his Creation, so abonc the rest 
A supcrcminencc, as> first and best ” 

IIc7woo'l incnlions Michael, Raphael, and Gabncl, and adds 
(p 337) that great as the) were, 

“Yet abouc these was Lucifer instated, 

Honor'd, exalted, and much ccithratcd ’* 

Reginald Scot goes tsen further, remarking* that according to the 
tcadiing of some slisines Satan esen after his fall cx- 
cccdcd m power an) of the angelic host It seems to me 
therefore something strange that Milton did not iinequi* 
aocall) inscst Satan SMth supcriont) oxer all the angels 

As to Satan’s motisc He) wood® differs from Milton, making jealous) 
of mankind the cause, while Scot writes* “Our schoolcmen differ much 
in the cause of IwifeAs fall [some alleging one thing, some another, 
while] others saic, that his condemnation grew hereupon, for that he 

1 Tlie-IuBhew of the Hienrchirs, see v 587 aVe ma> note the forms * Seraphimr,' 
‘Chrnihinu see G nmlcr ‘Clieriibim 

* 1 hoins* J2igUth Prvxe hemnncfs, and ed , III 184 
r l*>ioms, III 187 

* Sicholsonscd p 435 
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challenged the place of the Mcssias " This accords more Uh Paradtse 
Lostv 66i — 665 

For MiUon Satan is the type of pnde The 1>T)C was already fixed 
As an epithet of Lucifer ‘proud* had passed into a satanatjftpf 
proverb Thus Gower said* 

"For Lucifer w ith him lint fellc ' 

Bar pnde with him into hcllc 
There was pnde of to gretc cost 
Whan he for pride hath heven lost,” 

and Marlowe® 

"Faust How comes it, then, Uiat he is prince of denis? 

MeJ>h O, bj aspiring pnde and insolence. 

For which God threw him from the face of hcaicn,” 

and Greene® 

“proud Lucifer fell from the heasens, 


Lucifer and his proud-hearted fnends 
Were thrown into the centre of the earth ” 

Milton tliereforc did not wholly concciiic or create the character of 
the arch-rebel Tradition, literary no less than tlieolo- 
gical, presenbed the dominant idea in that nature* 
enough if Milton dci eloped the idea in harmony with the design of Ins 
poem This he did He depicts Satan as an embodiment of the spirit 
of pride and ambition* not the ambition which is an lionoumblc 
desire of praise— tliat last infirmity of noble minds — ^but the feicrcd lust 
for power which springs from oiermastcnng self-esteem In Satan 
this spmt of egotism is the poison that permeates his whole being, 
vanquishing and vitiating all that is good in him 

For at the outset of the action of Paradtse Lost Satan has much that 
IS noble and attracts c in his nature To has e made him 
wholly evil had repelled, and lessened the interest of the CemfUxity of 
poem, which turns, in no slight degree, on the struggle 
between the good and evil elements in him Indeed, 
this very pnde is not without its good aspect. Ilercm lies the motive 
power that nerves him at every crisis to face insuperable difiiculties, to 
chensh immortal hope— though hope of reiengc, and to adventure 
"high attempts " 

1 (^nfestio Avtaniu, boot i 

- Fttustus III 67—69 

’ ** S9» ®S, 66 

cr sum 1 own words in iv .(o 
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On the other Jnnd, u is this same spirit that drives him onward to 
his final fall If at any moment he is minded to repent 
^rf/rn 7 aMet“'^ Submit — through pity for the fnends whom he has 

ruined, or mankind whom he sehemes to rum, or himself 
—through sense of his ingratitude (iv 42—45) towards the Almighty— 
whatever the motive — relentless, resistless egotism sweeps aside com- 
punction, and denies him retreat To sue for grace were to humble 
himself in the c}es of bis followers and m his own which must not be 
(IV 79—83) 

Steadily does Milton keep this idea before us There is no possibi- 
lity of missing or mistaking his intention The very 
TJt fciut em word ‘pnde* recurs* like some persistent refrain, ringing 
ititicn clearest at the great enses, the fateful moments when the 

action of the epic enters on a fresh stage as when in the 
fourth Book (11 27 el seq ) Satan looks down upon Eden from his 
resting-place on mount Niphatcs, and a brief while is inclined to give 
up his attempt and seek re admission into Heaven, or as when in the 
ninth Book (11 455 — 472) he sees Eve in the Garden and is touched by 
her beauty and innocence, and disarmed of his ill thoughts Always, 
how'cver, the end is the same “ the hot hell ” of pride in his heart 
breaks anew into flame, and he goes forward to his vvork^ Had not 
pnde led him to undertake it? 

Satan’s resolve to compass the fall of man is prompted by several 
feelings— each a phase of self esteem There is jealousy 
'talon's me Man has usurped his place — dispossessed him and his 
7 !is^manhmd' followers At Sight of Adam and Eve he exclaims 
(IV 359—360) 

“Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earth born perhaps 1 ” 

The same feeling finds expression in almost the same words later on 
(ix 148, 149) That others should receive favour from the Almighty 
—and, as he thinks, at his expense— wounds his pride 

Again, there is desire to assert his supremacy by undertaking an 
office from which the mightiest of his followers recoil in fear Nowhere 
docs Satan stand forth so eminent and sublime "with monarchal pride” 
as in the scene in the second Book where he proffers himself for the 
great enterprise The counsel of Beelzebub has been applauded by all 
(11 386 — 389) but who will carry it out? None dare and then 

1 Cf l 36, 58, 327, sra 603— with mm} oilier eximples 

3 Cr Mr atopford Brooke s admirable Study of Milton, p 148 
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Satan, proclairains his rcadisess, once ao~c confircis lus sovcicisnly 
Here too pndc has nsted 

Ent the stronscst motive remairs: desire 

“To wreah on innnccat fnul man his Io:s 
Of that fim battle, ard his Pishl to Hell*.’’ 

“To sp te the great Creator" (il. 38=) he vill bring rum on the earth 
.and Its inhabitants: vhtch, if not ticloo, vein revenge The notion 
flatters his selfcorceit It is bom of the old pndc. And Milton 
dwells on it with fitting lasistct'cc*. 

Is Satan the * hero’ of PrrcJtse Lest' We night thinh fo did we 
not read beyond the first boohs. Bat to tnee his hi 5 to*y 
in the poem to its irglonoas close is to dispel tne in- 
prcssion Milton can scarcelv intend that we should /eem. 
r^prd as ‘hero’ — as worthy of sns’amed admiration — one 
who passes from f'c splendonr of archangel c being to the sta*c of a 
loathsome reptile*. The hidcoas metamorpho* s in X 504— 53 * 
is the necessary contrast to those scenes at the b^n ng of the epic in 
which the great rebel dots appear in heroic grandeur and we must look 
on both pictures If Paradtse Lost rarrates the fall of man, it narra’cs 
too— and no less dcadj —the fall of man’s temp'er The 
self-degradation of Satan is complete, oalward ard m- 
ward of the form and of the spini a change — cierfor drefre 
the worse — of shape and mind and emotion 

There is the outward sign Before bis expulsion he is precriincnlly 
a lustrous bang, do'hed with ethereal radiance and glory ^ ^ . 

— so much does his name "Lucifer ’ argue*. And ^tcr- 
wards he retains somethmg of this “original brightness” (»• £ 9 ')' 
howbeit mndi has passctl from h.m (i 97, 591 — 594) Bflt gradually 
what was left decreases in proportion as the evil m him prevails, so 
that Uriel perceives the foal passions that dim his face (iv. 124 — r3o)» 
while Gabnel marks his “faded splendour wan” (iv 870), and the 
Cherub Zephon taunts him therewith (iv. 835 — S40I Equal is his loss 
of physical force. On the fields of Heaven he does not 
fear to meet Michael m combat (vi -46 ct sea } m the 

Garden of Eden he doubts himself a match for Adam - 
“Foe not uifotmidablel exempt from wound, 


i 1” n, IB. 

* vu gas,gc6 
t wo™ la lie 163—171 

*3*— «3. Md the secosd ejrtnct fran the Fa t'-f tai Marlowe, 
l«KaiM As WTs Irish! laio.'erbsfom lus ^FajstM^, 
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1 not, <;o much hith Hell debased, and pain* 

Lnfccblccl me, to nhat I nas m IIca\cn ” 

In fact, be is glad that he has to deal s\ith the sioman — not the man 
(l\ 480—488) 

Nor this because of lost strength alone He shuns the “higher 
intellectual " of Adam (i\ 483), who would be better able than Esc to 
tbrongh his arguments and so resist temptation He 
IS conscious of his own dcchnc in intellect The strong 
intelligence which inspires his speeches m the first two books has 
dqtenerated, by perverse use, into mere sophistical sljncss, a base 
cunning — even as wine maj lose its savour and turn to vinegar He is 
no more the mighty minded archangel he is naught but the serpent — 
“subtlest beast of all the field ’’ Lostlj, every impulse 
in him towards good has died out. The element of 
nobilit} that redeemed his character, at the outset from 
absolute bascnC'.s has been Killed In evil he moves and has his bemg, 
so that himself confesses “all good to me becomes bane,” and in 
destroying lies his sole delight (l\. 118 etseq ) 

Hardly therefore shall we believe that Milton meant us to see in the 
fallen and evcrfalling archangel the hero of Paradise Lost That 
position surclj belongs to Adam 


lit It ensl in 
t'tit’t 


C 

THE subject or THE POEM 

That Milton was convanced as to the “heroic” character of 
his subject is clear from the introduction* to book ; neverthe- 
less It has been disputed whether the Fall of Man was a suitable 
theme for a heroic poem and whether the title “heroic” should be 
applied to Pat adtse Lost Thus Dryden wntes m the ‘ ‘ Discourse ” on 
satire prefixed to his translation (ifip3) of Juvenal “As for Mr Milton, 
w hom we all admire with so much justice, his subject® is not that of an 
heroic poem, properly so calletl His design is the losing of our 
happiness, his event* is not prosperous, like that of all other epic 
works ” 


1 See I 55, vt 327, nolcs. 

s IX 13 — • I e in Paradise Lost 
* Thit IS, the end of the action, tlic issue (Lat evintus) 

to — 2 
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Addison refers to this objection at the commencement of his papers 
on Wilton "I sIi-iU n-me,” he s-ij-s, “the discussion of that point, 
which was started some jears since [1 c by Dry den], whether Wilton's 
* Paradise Lost ’ may be called an heroic poem Those w ho w ill not gn e 
It that title may call it (if they please) a divine poem ” {Sficlatar, st/y) 

In his sixth paper {Sfectaio), 397) Addison considers the kinds of 
subject or “fable” appropriate to “heroic song,” admits that a 
“fable,” like the Fall of Man, “wherein the event is unhappy 
IS not so proper for an heroic poem ** as for a tragedy , but shows briefly 
that Milton was conscious of the disadvantage inherent in his subject 
and combated it. IIovv Milton did so, Addison explains in the 
following well known passage of the last of Ins papers on Paiadtse 
Lost 

“I have hinted 111 my sixth paper that an heroic poem, according 
to the opinion of the best critics, ought to end happily, and leave the 
mind of the reader, after having conducted it through many doubts and 
fears, sorrows and disquietudes, m a state of tranquillity and satisfaction 
Milton’s fable, which had so many other qualifications to recommend it, 
was deficient in this particular It is here therefore that the poet has 
shewn a most exquisite judgment, as well as the finest invention, by 
finding out a method to supply this natural defect in his subject 
Accordingly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the last view which 
he gives us of him, under the lowest state of mortification and dis- 
appointment We see him chewing ashes, grovelling in the dust, and 
loaden vnih supernumerary pains and torments On the contrary, our 
first two parents are comforted by dreams and vasions, cheered vnlh 
promises of salvation, and in a manner raised to a greater happiness 
than that which they had forfeited In short, Satan is represented 
miserable in the height of his tnumph, and Adam triumphant in the 
height of his misery" {Spectator^ jUp) 

Johnson’s view is to somewhat similar cflcct “Milton, thougli ho 
entitled 'Paradise Lost’ only a 'poem,’ yet calls it himself 'heroic 
song Dryden denies the heroism of Adam, because he was over- 
come . but there is no reason why the hero should not be unfortunate, 
except established practice, since success and virtue do not go 
necessarily together However, if success be necessary, Adam’s 
deceiver was at last crushed , Adam was restored to his Maker’s favour, 
and therefore may securely resume his human rank " {Ltfe of Milton) 
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D. 


THE ORDERS OE THE HEAVEHLY BEINGS 

According to a mediaeval belief the Heavenly beings were divided 
into three Hierarchies, and each Hierarchy was subdivided into three 
Orders or Choirs These Orders comprised the Seraphim, Cherubim and 
Thrones (Opdvoi), forming the first Hierarchy , Dominations (siywinjref). 
Virtues (owdfiets), and Powers (i^ovirlai), forming the second , Pnnci- 
palitics {dpx<il). Archangels and Angels, forming the third This 
system 11 as deduced, in the mam, from St Paul’s words in £p/ies 1 21 
and C^hs 1 16 First formulated in the treatise irepl r^s oipaylas 
lepapxlati which was long atinbuted, though falsely, to Dionjsius, the 
Arcopagite, the notion had great influence in the Middle Ages, cf 
Dante, Pa7adtso, XMViil 98 — 126 Allusions to it are frequent in 
Elizabethan writers Works from which many illustrations of the 
system might be quoted are — Batman vfpoti Bartholome (1582), 
Reginald Scot’s Discovery of IVitchcrafl (1584), Thomas Watson’s 
Eglogue {1590), the Faust hook (1592), Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie {iigG), Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1 28, and Heywood’s 
Hterarc/ne of ike Blessed Angels vetuch deals with the subject at 

great length 

Milton accepted^ the tradition and made it the basis of the whole 
angelical system of Paradise Lost 

Each of the Orders possessed some special quality The Seraphim 
were the “ burning ” lustrous beings , cf Spenser, Heavenly Beautie 

“those etemall burning Seraphins, 

Which from their /aces dart out flene light.” 

This conception, due probably to the false denralion oi Set aphim from 
a root signifying ‘to bum,’ determines Milton’s choice of epithets (e g 
‘bnght,’ ‘fieiy’) for this order of the Hierarchies 

1 Thus in Church Government he says, “the angels themselves are distinguished 
into their celesti-il princedoms and satrapies,” P IP 11 442 He several times uses 
the special terms “Orders "and “Hierarchies"— cf P L i 737, v 587,591,111 192, 
while the titles “Seraphim,” “Thrones,* "Dorn nations," “Virtues’ etc occur 
constanti} 
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Ihc Cherubim had a wondrous power of Msion hence their mam 
duty m ratadtse Lost is to keep watch See l\ 778, note And 
through this power of vision they enjoyed in n peculiar degree the 
Visio Btaltfica or faculty of “ contemplating” the Deity. In the words 
of the treatise stfX rijs irpapxtat they were distinguished 5 <a t 4 OcorrtKhv 
auTuy sol dewpijnsii'. And this notion is the key to that line (54) in 
II Penscroso, the point of which has been so much misunderstood—' 
“The Chcrab Contemplation ” 

The arclumgels were, as their name implied, the "chief messengers” 
of the Almighty and the intermediancs between liiro and M.an. Cf. 
Reginald Scot, “As for archangels, thq are sent onlie about great and 
secret matters”? and Hey wood, “The Archangels arc Lmbassadors, 
great matters to dtelarc ” lienee Milton makes Raphael in book v. 
and Michael m boolvs xt , XII —each one of the seven archangels 
referred to in in. 648—653, the bearers of messages and charges from 
the Almighty to Adam 

One other point in which Milton follows mcdi'cs.al tradition with 
regard to the Heavenly beings may be noticed Descriptions like those 
in book III., II 625— 638 and 636 — 643, are purely traditional We 
must compare them with the presentment of angels in works of early 
Clinstian art. Focts and painters alike drew upon religious tradition 
and expressed it by certain conventional details And this presentment 
of angelic beings contained a considerable clement of symbolism In 
Batman vppon Barlhohme II 111 iv , there is a long discourse on the 
attributes which painters assign to angels and on their symbolical signi- 
ficance The follow ing brief extracts from it illustrate Milton’s pictures 
of Uriel (III 625—628) and the "stripling Cherub” (iii 636 — 642). 
“ When Angells arc paynted with long lockcs and enspe Iiairc, thereby 
IS understoodc their cleanc afTcctioris and ordinate tlionghts For the 
liayre of the head betokeneth thoughts and aficctions that doe spring 
out of the rootc of thought and minde And they be painted bcardlcs 
for to take consideration and heede, that they' passe never tlic state of 
youdi, ney ther w axe feeble in a ertues, neither fade for age Trudy they 
be paynted feathered and wanged [as n sign-that] they be lifted up in 
etfect and knowledge, and muishcd to the innermost contemplation of 
the louc of God.” 
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E 

/OSr\ CsS-CSi 

J)r illnstntcs the astrological ttrros in these lines h}* a passage 

translated from "an old I„atin catechism or tevt-book of Astrononi} 
(Itlcbclius, P^S/Lrr, 7 , jjSsj", it runs as follous 

•* \\ hat arc the tafnts of planets? They are such arrangements and 
distances of the planets os allow them to intcrcomnninicate their 
influentc lion man) species of aspects arc there? Fn c— Conjunction, 
Scxtile, Square, Trine, and Diametral or Opposition What is the 
iir>i? Tlic first I iiid of as|iccts, called Conjunction, is when two stars 
or planets are conjoine'd and as it were connected in one line, by the 
Greeks it is called SyncJ What is the Scxtile aspect? When two 
pl'iicts or star» arc distant from each other a sixth part of the Zodiac, 
sir tno signs or Co® What is the Square aspect [qiiadialus aspectus) ? 
When tno <*ars look at each other at an inters al of three signs, making 
a quadrant or 90'’ \\'hat is Innc {Trigonus) aspect? \\'hcn the 
distance of the stars measures a third of the circle, — that is, i 3 o° or four 
signs. hat is the Diametral aspect ? It is tlic opposite conllguration 
of tsso luinimne*s, sshich arc distant from each other 180® or half a 
circle 

How arc the aspects disidcd? Into happy and unhappy Which 
are the Inpp) and prosperous aspects? The piosperous and benign are 
the Tnnc and Scxtilc Why arc they called happy ? Because the rajs 
of the planets, falling obliquely and mutually yielding, infuse and 
comniumcatc to inferior bodies gentler and less \ lolcnt influences \Vhat 
arc the unhappj aspects ? The unhappy or malignant arc Conjunction, 
Square', and Opposition’ Wh) arc they called malignant? Because 
the planets, meeting each other with their rays, mutually collide, and 
neither can jield to the other on account of the directness of their onset 
'1 hercforc thej exercise greater force in stimulating and varying seasons, 
and m mixing the temperaments of animals and tlic qualities of the air 
Whence is this \arict} of cflccts known® The eflect and vanety of 

1 Cf Richard m , iv ^ 215, " Lo, at their birllis good stars u ere opposite,’ and 
,02, ** I*c opposite n)l planets of good liich,' 
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configuration were first obsened in the ease of the Moon, and arternards 
transferred to the other planets by artists {artifices) who, fiTi-at 
sharpness of intcnigcncci and more attentive observation, endeavoured 
to find out and dLsp1a> the causes of events from the ver^ nature of the 
heavenly motions and the species of the aspects." Dr Mxsson adds, 
" Milton, It will be noted, names all the aspects giving Conjunction its 
Greek name of JSjm/ " 



GLOSSARY. 


Milton’s diction is essentially Elizabethan the diction of the 
Authorised Version (i6ii) of the Bible and of Shakespeare Hence, 
though Paradise Lost ivas not published till i 657 , its language is best 
illustrated by quotations from the works of Elizabethan wnters 

A marked feature of Milton’s diction, os of his style, is his classical 
bias He employs in a classical sense, or with reference to their classical 
origin, many words derived from Greek or Latin, just as he emplojs 
classical constructions (cf ix 130, 563, 792, 793, 8x8, x 33a, 687), 
and figures of speech (cf ix 648} This classicism of diction is still 
more conspicuous in his prose, in wrhich he introduces numbers of long, 
sonorous words derived from the Latin Sometimes he invents such 
words These books of Paiadtse Lost contain numeious examples of 
his classical diction 

Book IX, Cf argument, involve, sentence, officious, obnoxious, entire, 
fiont, event, sectiie, voluble, spire, fraud, fluctuate, saence, divine, devote, 
sacred, fact, ceitain, oblige, elegant 

See 13, 73, 88, 104, 170, 292, 330, 334, 371, 436, 302, 643, 658 , 6S0, 
843, 901, 924, 928, 933, 980, 1018 

Book X Cf moment, derive, peison, sagacious, mole, inoffensive, 
pontflcal, virtue, detriment, reduce, supplant, reluctant, complicated, 
station, just, sublime, rtdouiid, equal, pretend, office, i eliictance, foment, 
altrite, frequent 

See 43, 77, 136, 281, 300, 303, 313, 372, 409, 338, 513, 313, 323, 
S 3 Si 5361 739 t 748, 872, 960, 1045, 1071, 1073, 1091 
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Abbreviations — 

A S ssAnglo-Snxon, i.c English doim to about the Conquest 

Middle E.=Middlc English, i c Englisli from about the Conquest 
to about 1500 

Elizabethan E s= the English of Shahciiicarc and bis con- 
tcmporancs (down to about 1C50) 

0 F s= 01 d French, i.e till about 1600 F.ssmodcrn French. 

Germ ssmodem German Gk=Grcclv 

Ital =modcm Italian Lit a=Latin 
The dates, of course, arc onl} approximate, such divisions must be 
more or less arbitrar) and open to criticism. 

adamant, x 318; Gk oSa^or, ‘unconquerable’ (from a-, the 
negative prefix +8«fid«i', ‘to tame’), nliicli was used substmiivcly 
for a ‘v crj hard metal or stone ’ Diamond comes from the same source 
Cf F,diamau/ 

addressed, i\ fiya, ‘prepared, ready’, cf. zlJcnryJV n 4 
"Our navy is addrcsi’d, our power (ic armj] coUteted.” M uscs 
the noun mAfwj=‘prcinntion’ in S. A 731, “ she mikes address to 
spcik,” 1 c prepares 

ambrosial , used b> M of that which delights the sense of smell 
(i\. 85a) or taste Strictly, afi^poaia, from i/ippiam (a lengthened 
form of UpppoTos, ‘ immortal ’), meant the food of the gods. 

amiable, 899, ‘lovely’, its sense m the two other passages, 
IV 250, VIII 484, of /* Z m which it occurs Cf Psalm LWXiv. 
I, “How amiable are thy dwellings” {Pra}er~Bool) From Lat, 
amteahths, ‘friendlj ’, not from Lat amabilis, ‘loveable ’ 

V amphisbrena, \ 5:14 , Gk a/i^optuva, ‘a kind of serpent that can 
go cither forwards or backwards’ (Gk eja^f, ‘on both sides,* 

‘ to go’) See Uie Agamemnon, 1506 It was supposed to have a head 
at either end of its bodj hence the allusion in Tennyson’s Quern 
Mary, iii 4. 

‘‘For heretic and traitor arc all one; 

Two vipers of one breed — an amphisboma, 

Each end a sting” 

animate, iv 113 In Elizabethan E the form of the past participle 
of a verb of Latin origin is often clipped so that it resembles the I.alin 
form Cf frustrate for * frustratci/,’ iv 944, satiate, iv 79a, where 
(modem E •a/frf)=Lat -atus, c g m sattalus So devote (devotus) 
for ‘devote//,’ i\. por, convict [coimc/ns) for ‘convictn/,’ x 83 
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annoy, ix 446, derived through O F amt^ ‘vexation,’ from 
Lat in odto, used m the phrase m odio est mtht, ‘it is odious, to me ’ 
Cognate with *7Mjsomo’s= unpleasant, especially of smell, which 
practically is short for ‘anoisomc ’ 

apparent, X 113= ‘visible, manifest’ (Lat , as in the two 

other places u here M uses it, viz iv 60S, /> A’ 11 397 QS. Richard 
III , 111 5 30, “ apparent open gmlt,” and King John, iv. 3. 93, "It 
is apparent foul play ’’ 

approve, i\ 367, 1140, ‘to show’ by bringing a thing to the test 
(Lat ad, ‘ \a’ proba, ‘a test’) Cf 1 Cormthians vii ii, "In all 
things je have approved yourselves to be clear in this matter ’’ 

argument, i\. 13 43= Lat aigumeulum, in the sense ‘subject, 
theme ’ Cf l 34, where he describes the Fall of Man, the subject of 
P Z., ns ‘‘ this great argument ’’ 

asphodel, i\ 1040, Gk de^^SeXor, a kind of lily, supposed to 
flounsh especially in the Elysian fields Daffodil is a curious corruption 
of oo-^SeXot through Low Lat affodtUus 

/ assay, x 567, 865, ‘to try, attempt’ , M always uses this form, from 
O F assat, a vanant of O F. essai, whence comes our commoner form 
essay Lat txagium, Gk ifttytov, ‘a weighing, trial of weight’ 
Now assay is commonly used of the testing of metals 

astonled, i\ 890 , the p p of the old verb astony, whence astonish 
and astound have been formed , O F estonner, F itonner, Lat 
extonare ‘to diundcr’ So the onginal notion in astonied, astonished 
and astounded is ‘struck senseless, stupefied, as with a thunder-bolt ' 
bases, l\ 36 Cf the Faene Qiteene, v 5 eo 

"She made him to be dight 
In womans weedcs, that is to manhood shame. 

And put before his lap a napron white. 

Instead of Curiets [i e cuirasses] and bases fit for fight ’’ 
Pecle in his Polyhymnia, 1390 (a descnption of a tournament), spealcs 
pi a knight clad ‘‘ In armour gilt and bases full of cost ’’ 

blonc, X 656, ‘pale,’ from the literal sense ‘white,’ F blane For 
the form blanc (1 e blanl), obsolete as an adjective, cf the noun blaiic, 

* white paint ’ 

blow, i\ 639, ‘to flower, bloom’, cf Lyndas, 48, “When first 
the white thorn blows ’’ Cognate with bloom, blossom. Germ bluhen 
brown, l\ 1088, ‘ dark ’ , in poetry a constant epithet of shade and 
twilight Cf II Penseroso, 134, “shadows brown", P R ii 393, 
"alleys brown,” le shady paths Imitated from the similar use of 
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b> lino and tmhrtintre by Italian poets Thus in his end Ilal. Sonnet M 
has “al wibrumr di sera,” with which editors compare Petrarch, 
Caitzom 4 3, and Tasso, GentsaUmme Libei aia $ 76 

causey, x 415, ‘a raised way’, now obsolete Cf, howeier. 
Prove! bs xv 19, “the way of the righteous is made plain ^ where 
the margin has “raised up as a causey” In i Chronicles xxvi i6 
the Bible of 1611 had “by the caus^' of the going up,” afterwards 
changed to causeivay , the latter is a compound of the old word 
causey + 7 vay From Late Lat ealctala (i e calctala m«), literally *a 
way made firm by treading with the heel’ (ra/x) Not connected with 
calx, ‘ lime ’ 

Cherubim, the correct form = Hebrew Kherubhtm, the plural of 
Kherubh The oldest forms in English, as still in French, were 
Cherttbin, singular, and Cliuubins, plural Cf Coverdale, “Thou 
God of Israel, which dwellest upon Chcrubin,” Isatah xxxvu id , and 
Wjclif, “Two Goldun Cherubyns,” Exodus xxv 18. Later, as in the 
Bible of 16 1 1, Cherub, singular, and Cherubtms, plural, were used, as 
being closer to Hebrew For the singular M wrote ‘ Cherube ’ (a still 
nearer approach in sound than ‘ Cherui* to the ii of the Heb Kherubh), 
and the true plural Cherubim, adopted in the Revised Version of 
the Bible KherTtbh is said to come from the Bab} Ionian word for the 
figuie of the winged bull which stood at the door of a house to keep off 
eiil spirits The Jews probably owed it to the Phoenicians 

coast, X 89, ‘ region ' , commonly used so in the plural , cf 
VIII 745, “ Glad we returned up to the coasts of light ” Literally 
‘ side, border ’ (ix 67) , F cbte, Lat costa, * a nb ’ 

connive, X 6*4, Lat conmvere, ‘to close tlie e}es, wink,’ hence 
figuratii ely ‘ to shut one’s e} es to a fault ’ Now ‘ connii e ’ always has the 
bad sense of ‘ winking at sonjething wrong' , but in Elizabethan E it also 
had the good sense ‘ to tolerate, be long siiffenng ’ Ci S A 465—467 

“He [the Almighty] 

Will not conmic, or linger, thus provoked. 

But will arise and his great name assert ” 

In Of Reformation M praises “the constancy of our nobility and 
commons of England, whose calm and temperate connivance could sit 
still and smile out the stormy bluster of men,” P IV 11 406 

damp, IX 45, ‘to depress,’ literally 'to suffocate’ Cf the^rfo- 
fagiUca, “this had damped the gloiy of Italian wits,” P JV. ii 82 
So the adjectne=‘ depressed’ m 1 523, “downcast and damp” 
See XI ,93, 54^ 
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demur, ik ^58, Lat dcmeran, ‘to linger, dclj.} ’ hence the 
radical notion is * to hesitate ’ Now only used in ‘ demur io ' a thing, 
1 c hesitate about agreeing to it 

devote, i\ 9oi=‘deiotC(/*, used by M m the sense of Lat 
devotus, ‘set apart by a aow’ {volum), especially ‘set apart for 
destruction,* and so ‘doomed’ Cf xi 821, “A world deaotc to 
uniaersal airack” (i e wreck, ruin) 

dtvon, X 457, *a council,* properly the council of the Sultan or some 
Onental soaereign or governor, Arabic di-wdn, ‘a council, tribunal* 
F douane, ‘a custom-house,* comes from diwdn, which also meant 
* a register of accounts ’ 

draff, X 630, ‘refuse food,’ especially food given to swine Cf 
Cotgraac’s French Dtctionary (1611), “ Mangcaille pour les porceauv 
Swillings, washings, draffe ” Samson was given “the draff of servile 
food,” .S' A 5/4 Used figuratnelj , cf Milton’s Doctrine of Divorce, 
“ the brood of Belial, the draff of men,” P VV in 173 Cognate with 
drab, ‘ an untidy woman* , cf drajiy=' ditly,' as in Hall’s Sallies V 3, 
“all within IS drafty sluttish gecre” (i e gear) 

explode, \ 546, used 1= Lat ex/lodere, ‘to drive off the stage,* 1 e 
b> clapping («r, ‘off, away* ‘to clap’) So m XI 669 and 
in the Aiiimadvei stons uJ>on the Remonstrant's Difence, “ceremonies 
and tyrannies, which God and man arc now ready to explode and hiss 
out of the land,” /* IV III 43 

XT' ' flaw, X. 698, ‘ a gust of wind * ; a poetic word Cf Hamlet, v r 
239, “the winter’s flaw” , and Tennyson, Marriage of Geraint, “Like 
flaws in summer laying lusty com ** The same as flaw, ‘a crack’s 
Swedish flaga, ‘a crack,’ also ‘blast of wind* Perhaps ‘sudden 
burst* is the radical notion 

^foU, X 37S, ‘a defeat*, cf the Paraphrase on Psalm esav made by 
M in his boyhood, “ As a faint host that hath received the foil ” O F 
fouler, ‘to trample under foot*, cf foule, ‘a crowd* The onginal 
notion IS seen in the Faene Queene, v ir 33 

‘‘Whom he did all to peeces breakc, and foyle 
In filthy durt, and left so m the loathely soyle ” 
fond, X 834, ‘ foolish * , Its old sense Ci Ring Lear, iv 7 60, 

“I am a very foolish fond old man” Hence fondly=‘foohshly’ 
(IX 999, X 564) Onginally fond was the p p of a Middle E verb 
fonnen, ‘ to act hke a fool,’ from the noun fon, ‘a fool ’ The root is 
Scandmavian 

/ forfeit, X 304, originally ‘to do wrong,’ then ‘ to lose by avrong- 
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doing' Low Lat fensfactum, *atrc'T>ais fine*, Ihep p tXfousfactre, 
‘ to net beyond,’ 1 e beyond wbil i«i right 

glozo, IN 549, * to speak falsely, flatter * Middle E. f^osen meant 
* to make gJastes, explain,' from Late Lnt ^lossa, Gk f'KS.ffea, which 
signified (r) the tongue, (5) a language, {3) a word, (4) an esplanalion 
of a word The \crb jAuc/r got the idea 'to explain falsely,* whence 
‘to deceiic’ So ^/eat/ijf-'dcccpme* , cf George Herbert, The 
Dolase, “ False gloring pleasures ” Espcciallj used of flattering, false 
speech, cf Cuwnf, 161, "words of gloring courtesy”, in. 93, "glowng 
lies” 

bofblsger, i\ 13, 'forerunner', in P J! 1 “i, eyy, John the 
Baptist IS called the "harbinger” of Christ Originally it meant an 
officer who went in adsance of an army or prince to make prosision for 
the night’s shelter. Cf Flono's Piclwmr)', 1598, "Foncre, a 
harbinger for a camp or a prince ’ From Icelandic hertir^, 'an army 
shelter', cf the cognate German words hecr, * armj ’+fr/jv//, 'to 
shelter * 

hoinons, t\ 929, x i , spelt haweus in the ongmal edition, as 
often in old wnters F A«f//c«r, 'liatcftil ’ 

Impress, in 35, ' a dcMCc, general!) with motto, on a coat of arms, 
scutcheon, shield' Also spelt i/a/irKssIlal iw/wir, ‘a device, 
emblem’, literally ‘something impressed,'! c stamped. Ct.Kiehanf/A 
III I 24, 25 

"From my own waiulows loro mj household coat, 

Rared oat mj imprese, Icavang me no sign”; 

1 c the family coat of arms blazoned on the staincil glass 

inaaonco.iN xoy.x fiCs, Late Lat r/^fwrnria, literally 'a flow mg in 
upon’ It was an astrological term applied to the power over the 
earth, men’s characters, fortunes, etc , which was supposed to descend 
from tlic celestial bodies Cf ‘‘ planetary influence,” Aiwy Lear, i e. 
136, “the sk>ey influences,” Measure for Measure, in i 9 M, 
generally uses mjluence with rcrcrcncc to this astrological notion; cf the 
Naltvily Ode jx, “The stars Bending one way Ihcit fireeteusittfluertce''* 
mallgaant, x 66 a, ‘injurious, hostile’; often used by Fhzabethans 
With reference to astrology, as here Cf i LTenty VI iv. 5 C, '* O 
malignant and ill-boding stats ” 

maw, X 601, 991, ‘stomach’ , cf Germ maqeu A vulgar word 
applied rather to animals than men Cf Milton’s Sonnet to Cromwell . 

"Help us to save free conscience from the paw. 

Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw ” 
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obvious $ always used by M in one of the senses of Latin obvtus — 
eg ‘coming to meet’ {\ 106), or ‘lying in the nay’ (\r 6 g) 

offal, X. 633 , properly ‘ bits that fall off , cf the cognate Germ 
alfall, ‘ rubbish ’ Commonly used of meat unlit for human food 

ofllclous, r\ 104, used = Lit offiaostis, ‘obliging, serving’ Cf 
P R 11 302, where Satan, coming back after his first repulse, says, 
“ofiicious I return,” 1 e. eager to serve Christ Now officmts implies 
‘ meddlesome, too eager to help ’ 

^ outrage, \ 707 F outrage, in which ~ttge is a termination The 
radical idea is ‘a going bc}ond bounds’; cf F otthe, ‘ beyond,’ Lat 
ultra Hence the notion ‘c’ccessive violence,* ‘fury,’ helped perhaps 
by wrong association with the noun rage, the word being pronounced 
somewhat as if it were a compound of rage 

owe, IV 114T, in its original sense ‘to have, possess ’ Cf Macbeth, 

I 4 10, “the dearest thing he owed,” and TXf 7 >w/er/, III i 45, ‘‘the 
noblest grace she owed ” Closely akin to enon 

plat, IV 456, another form of plot, ‘a small piece of ground ’ Cf 
a Kings IK ad, ‘‘ and I will requite thee in this plat Now therefore 
take and cast him into the plat of ground ” So in 11 Penseroso, 73, 
‘‘Oft, on a plat of rising ground ” 

\J^ purcliaso, v 579, ‘acquisition ’ The verb pm chase meant first to 
hunt after (O F purckace/ssF ponr+chasso) , ‘‘then to take in 
hunbng, then to acquire; and then, as the commonest way of acquiring 
IS by giving money in exchange, to buy ” — Trench To ‘ acquire, gam ’ 
was a common Elizabethan sense, cf i Timothy 111 13, ‘‘they that 
have used tlie oflice of a deacon well purchase to themselves a good 
degree” (Revised Version ‘gam’) 

quarry, X eSr, ‘prey’, a hunting-term O F crrinir, the intes- 
hnes of a slam animal, the part given to the hoimds , so called because 
wrapped in the skin — ^F ctttr, ‘a skin, hide,’ from Lat conum, ‘hide ’ 
(Skeat) 

quire, iv 19S , the older form of choir, Lat chorus cf O F qtter 
and F ehoctir " In Quires and Places where they sing,” Prayer-Bool 
v/ ravin, X 599, ‘prey’, cf Hi&Faene Qtteene, i ii ra (the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ Old Dragon’) 

‘‘his deepe devounng jawes 
Wyde gaped, like the gnesly mouth of hell. 

Through which into his darke abysse all ravin fell ” 

Though O F ravine from Lat rapina, ‘plunder’, so that ravin and 
rapine arc ‘ doublets ’ 
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sclontinl. i\ 837. ‘ j icIdSng Unowlwljie ' Pen Jonwn in a compli- 
ment to J-vmes I [Masqtu ef Btadness) • 

“Ills light sciential is, anil, past inert, nitiire, 

Can salve the mik defects of cvetj crcauits ’* 

BCCurOi IV 371* X. 779 I hrahethan Vinters often use r 4 W»v in the 
sense of Lat ucurm, ‘ free from anaicty, tmconctrnal ' , 1 c. to imfic-tc 
a false feeling rather than actual stale of saftlj Cf. llctchci** 
quibbling lines 

“To secure yourselves from the'e, 

He not loo secure in cast"; 

and M in EiUnof lastes, xv ttl, " With a ldo'yl> sur/nu (he] falls on 
our sea/rt forces,” J’ 11 ' J. 441 So uasn'^ ss* over confidence, csrc* 
kssness,’ m MacLtf-, ni. 5. 31 

sottoslml, IX 38, ‘steward’, litcrallv ‘oh! 'cmnl, 'whence the idea 
’senior in standing, cliitf' Through O F fnnn Gothic 11ns, ’old’ 
H- tiiillt, • sen ant ’ , cf * r itrt/iai,’ literally * horst sen ant ' 

Hero, V. 1071, ‘drj ' , also spelt uar, A £» uJr, • drj,’ Commonly 
said of flowers or leaves, with the senve ’fulcil,’ ’withered,' ns in 
Z) tufas, e, **iv) never sert ” 

sower, i,\ 38 , a servant who ret the didics on the table at a ftavt 
and removed them In Zthrokfastts, xxtv, M reftts contcmptrnusly 
to the chaplains of Charles I ns “the severs or the }comen*nvher» 
of devotion,”/’. U' i 439 Coiinecicd with A S /ore, pottage ; not 
with nnj Trench word 

Bhrond, \ 106s I’ropcrlj r 4 r.wA A S.rr»-»'./, meant 'a garment’: 
hcnct any ‘shelter, covering,' a.s often in Lli/alitthan writers Cf. 
Camnt, 147, “Run to jour shrouds within these hralcs and trees," 
Outside Old St TauVs Cathedral m l/mdon there w as a covcrcil place 
called “ihi. Shrouds," where sermons were prt ached m wet weather, 
instead of at bi Paul’s Cross, which was in the open 

Eophi, X 433, 1 corruption of Arabic sa/T, ‘eket, cho'cn,* which 
was a title, like the ‘Cresar' of the Roman emperors, home bj each 
Shah or sovereign of the djnaslj that ruled Persia from 1505 to 1713 
In Elizabethan writers the expression ‘the .Soph)’ (or ‘Sophr’) is 
exactly equivalent to • the Shah ' in modern English Cf 77 ie Men! ant 
of Ventee, n 1 15, “Thai slew the Sophv and a Persian pnnee” , and 
Ben Jonson’s Votfone, ni 3, “ the Persian Sophi’s wife " Persia is 
called “the Sophian Empire" m Hexham’s English edition (1636) of 

enators Atlas, 11 411 The dcnvation (often given) of Sofhy from 
«{/»,’ wise,’ IS wrong 
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sovran, ix 533, 613, x 144, spelt thus always in /*. L , cf Ital 
sov)ano M has a partiality for Italianised forms cf ‘harald’ (i 733), 
Ilal araldo, sdetn (iv 50), Ital sdepiare The common form 
comes through O F soverMthlaitT sottveram LaU superanus, 

‘ chief ’ 

^ state, X 445, ‘cmopy’, more often 'chair of state, canopied 
throne,’ as in Macbeth, iii 4. 5, “ Our hostess keeps her state ’ 
Cotgrave, French Dicttonary, 161 r, explains dats by “A cloth of 
Estate, Canopie or Heauen, that stands oiier the heads of Fnnces 
thrones, also, the whole State or seat of Estate ” 

suggestion, l\ 90, ‘ temptation ’ , cf Macbeth, i 3 134, “ why do 
I yield to that suggestion?” So the verb, cf Richard //,, in 4 
75 . 76 

‘'^Vllat Eie, what serpent, hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man?” 
f/^sung, X 643, 643 In Elizabethan E this incorrect form for the 
past tense is much used Shakespeare has sang only once (Sonnet 73), 
and then for the rhyme In M sang occurs only three times, ili 383, 
VII 193, Lyeidas, i 85 , and in each case he probably used tlie form for 
a special consideration of sound (eg in III 383, Vli 193 to avoid the 
Jingle sung son) Similarly he has rung (ix 737) as the past tense 
of img, except in the Nativity Ode, 158, where the rhyme (ivith clani) 
requires rang Cf too sprung (vii 58, VIII 46) 

targe, ix irri, 'a shield’, cf Antony and Cleopatra, li. 6 39, 
“ targes undinted,” 1 e not battered by blows Of course, target is 
a diminutive of targe and formerly was used= ‘ shield ’ , cf Conolanus, 
IV 5 136, Hamlet, ll 3 334 A mark to fire at is called 'ataigef 
from its resemblance to a round shield 

thraJil, X 403, a Scandinavian word , cf Icelandic, ^pnell, 'a serf’ 
From a root meaning ‘ to run,’ hence literally ' a ninner on messages,’ 
le a sen ant The attempt to denve 'thrall’ from ‘thr/ll’ because 
the ears of serfs were ' thrilled ’ or ' dnlled,’ 1 e pierced, involves 
a vowel-change — » to a — ^which cannot be admitted 

tine, X 1075, ‘to kindle’, cf the Faerie Queene, HI ro 13, 
“To quench the flames which she had tyn’d before,” and Fletcher’s 
Apolljonists 

*' Oh I why should earthly lights then scorn to tine 
Their lamps alone at that first sunne divine ” 

An obsolete verb, also spelt hud, cf tinder 

tinsd, IX 36, a shining, silver-like cloth M renders the 
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Homenc epithel for the goddess Thetis, apyvpivefa, ‘ silver-footed,’ by 
‘ tinsel-slippered,’ Cemtts, 8 jj F. Htncelley Lat sanhtla, *a spark.’ 

nneouth, A S unett ^ — from uti, ‘not,'+r»tf, tlie past participle 
of mnnen, ' to know,’ (whence come can and could)^ In JP. L uncouth 
always means ' unknown, strange, nnfamiliar,’ with an implied notion 
‘alarming’ or 'unpleasant ’ Thus the word is thnee (ii. 407, Say, 
X 475) applied to Satan’s perilous journey through the unknown Chaos 
The wounded Moloch experiences “uncouth pun," vi 3(13 
/ nnweetiiiig, X 333, 916 M always uses this form, never 
the ee represents the sound of the long / in A S. wltan, * to know ’ 
IVtt and wise are cognates from tlic same root as Gk olda, and IStlo and 
Lat mdere 

usher, \ 94, ‘introduce’ Cf iv 353, “the stars that usher 
evening;’’ which recalls Shakespeare’s i33nd Sonnet, “Kot that full 
star that ushers in the even " OsAer (F. Antsster, Lat. oslianiu) meant 
'properly a doorkeeper, then someone who went in front of any great 
person in a pracession hence the notion ' introduce ’ 

virtue, often (ix no, 145, 616, 649) used by M in the sense 
•efficacy, might’, cf Luke viii 46, "virtue is gone out of me ’* 
hence virtuonsa' full of efficacy,’ ix 795, 1033 Also =• courage,’ X. 
373 Lat virtue, ‘worth, excellence, valour’ (Lat vir, ‘man’) 
■wanton, IX an The word means literally ‘ unrestrained' hence 
‘luxunant’ as used of growth Cf A Midsummer NtgAi's Dream, 
II I 99, "the quaint mazes in the wanton green.” Of motion it 
implies ‘tossing about,' eg. like the ‘undulating’ cods of a serpent, 
(IX. 517). 
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Abbreviations — 
adj s= adjective n =:noun 

access 88 
accountable ic6 
actual sm 123 
Adversary (Satan) loi 
aggravate 121 

alliteration (examples of) 95, 98, 
100, ISO 
Amazonian 104 
answerable 79 
antarctic 83 

apples of the Dead Sea isr 

apprdiend 94 

argue 132 

argument 130 

as 103, 13a 

aspdct 118 

asphaltic slime 113 

attribute (vb ) 88 

attrite 133 

author 98, no 

a world of 78 

balm 95 
banana-tree 104 
banyan tree 103, 104 
being (n ) 129 


Irans = transitive vb=verb 

beyond dust 130 
birth 95, 109 
boon 98 
bushing 90 
by occasion rot 
by this 106 

carnation (adj ) 90 
cautious of 82 
centric globe 125 
cerastes 120 
certain to 10 1 
charge (n ) 106 
colure Sa 
commend 98 
compact of 95 
compare (n ) 86 
compass (vb) 82 
complicated 120 
conduct 95 
confound 124 
consequence 115 
cont&t los 
continent 116 
converse 87 
conviction 107 
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comer 134 
counterview no 
cry ‘havoc’ X33 

demons 109 
dame 95 

dark divan 118, 119 
daughter of his voice 96 
Death (personified) no 
denved 107 
descent 133 
Dictrean 123 
dtpsas 1 30 
disburden 138 
distance 78 
dwmal star 133 
divine of 99 
dogs of hell 133 
doom 1 15 
dragon 130 
drugged 13 i 
Dryad 89 

earthy 85 
eat sate 98 
elegant 101 
eilops 130 

empyreal bounds 116 
enamelled 93 
end 109 

enter and possess 133 
entertain 133 
entire from 87 
equal 129 
err the way iii 
event 88, 133 
evidence (vb) 115 
expenence 99 
extenuate 124 

facile 105 
fact too 
fair (n) 95 

feathered emeture 105 
feature iii 
fennel 94 
fluctuate 95 
foment 133 
forlorn of 131 
fortify ns 


found III 
fraud 81, 9(1, 131 
frequent 133 
front 88 

fruitless (quibble on) 96 
fumes 103 

gainsay 105 
give to partake 99 
glutted 133 
Gorgonian 113 
guiltless of 89 
gust and flaw 137 

halleluiah 124 
harbour (vb ) 87 
healing words 87 
highth 93 

him destroyed 84, 83 
horror chill too 
house of uoe 119 
human (n ) 97 
humane 98 
hydras iso 

imblazoncd 80 
imbordered 90 
iiiibrute 8(> 
imp 84 
impre^ 98 
in earnest 100 
in few 108 
in plain 98 
in station iso 
incarnate 8f> 
inclinable 98 
indented 93 
Indian fig 103, 104 
infamed 99 
infer 98 
inoffensive 114 
inspire 139 
intellectuai (n ) 93 
involve 83 

joy and tidings (hendiadys) 
just 130 

kinds 133 

knew not eating death 98 
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lateral noise i2j 
I.evant winds 127 
living death 129 
locks 133 

long 17616 to idl 1 19 

mace 113 
mam (n) iir 
make short 132 
marshal So 
matter of loi 
may 94 
meagre ixi 

miserable of happy 118 
misthought 87 
mole 1x3 
moment io 5 
motion (vb) 85 
mould 92 

name 85 
need ^vb) 107 
not without 99 

oblige rot 
obnoxious 86 
observe 117 
odds 99, 115 
othces 132 
operation 99 
orbicular xi6 
Oread 89 
original (n) 85 
onginal sm roi 
other self 108 
other other 130 

pale (n ) 132 
paragoned 117 
parted 116 
passion 84 
piss occasion 92 
permissive 118 
persist S31 
person 108 
Ponent winds 127 
)>onU6cal 114 
pretended to 131 
prime loi 
proem 94 


prompt (vb) 100 
put oflf 97 
put on 97 

recollect 91 
reach (n) 129 
ledound 128 
redress 86 
reduce 118, 129 
regard 130 
reluctance 132 
reluctant 119 
not 120 

robe of righteousness rro 
rove (trans vb) 94 

sacred 100 
sacred light 86 
safe 99 

sagacious of in 
savour joi, 102 
science 97 
seat 84 

second Eve 109 
seconded 115 
secretest no 
sentence 84 
several 123 
shade no 
shidow 78 
shallow 94 
shatter 133 
shoaling 112 
sideral 126 
bin (persomRed) ito 
sinister 131 
sole wonder 93 
some say 122, 125 
son of despite 86 
sort (vb) 124 
spcakablc of mute 94 
speed (vb) 106 
spires 02 
spirited 93 
spring 86 
stay 111 
steer 113 
still loS 
store 95 
stake 116, 1 17 
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strucken 103 
stupendous II ^ 
bt>{n'tn Council 1 18 
suborned 88 
sublime IS I 
sum (\b ) 91 
supplanted 119 
5\Mm lot 

tedded 91 
tendance 90 
the Adicrsni) loi 
the Dunitc 102 
the fixctl (stars) 124 
the grand 117 
the orb 83 
the Scales 123 

the sc\cn Atlantic Sisters iss 

the Spartan Turns 133 

the Tropic Crab 123 

then when 129 

think not much to iio 

thrive no 

thwart 133 

Thjcslcan 126 

tilting furniture 60 

Times sc>thc 123 

to admiration 100 

to death devote 100 

to> 102 

turret (adj ) 93 

unagreeable in 


nnlicnigiitcd 123 
imeouth 119 
unhidc-bound 123 
unkindt) 102 
unminded 113 
unnngtnal 119 
unsuspect 9S 

\cs 114 
vicegtrent 107 
viigin 87 
voluble 90 

wandering fire 95 
ware 88 

was sinned {impersonal) no 
what rests’ loO 
whenas 86 

wide encroaching 122 
wnld (n ) 86 
wilderness 87 
win audience 97 

winds, names of Afer, \rge3tcs, 
lloreas, Cmcirf.Si Eiirus, Llliec* 
chio, Notus, Sirocco, Thnscias, 
/cph)rus, 127 
with gust 121 
without 130 
worm 103 

)c >ou 97 

zenith 1 15 
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Adonis, garden of, 90 
/Aladule 118 ' ' ' 

Alcmous, garden of, 90, ,9* 
/Aliens (story of) 126 i'' ^ 

Ato 

Bactna 117 

(Zadmus 9a 
yCasbeen ri8 
/datbaian Coast 112, 1x3 
Ceres 89 

Circe 93 . 

/Cronian Sea H2 W » t '< c 
3i^aLd:&i 102, X03 
Darien 83 
Decan 104 
Delia 89 
/Ddos 113 

Eden 83 

y«Estotiland ia6 
^/Eurynome 122 

Hermione 92 

Jupiter Ammon 92, 93 
Jupiter Capitolmus 92, 93 

-'Lucifer 117 

Mieotis pool 83 
'Magdlan 126 v ' 
''^Mcgsera rax ' ' 

(f 


,/Norambega 126 *' 


/Ob 8s, X17 
Oljmpi-is 93 
yOphion 122 
^Ophmsa 120 j 
COps 122 
Orontes 83 ' 


5’ales 89 

^Pandemonium xX 7 
Paradise 83 » , < 
^Petsora ti2 
Pomona 89 
Pontus 83 
Proserpina 89 - 
.P>thon 120 J? )' 


'Samoed shore iz( 
>^3amson 102 
^Serraliona 127 ''' 
Solomon, garden 
Susa 1 14 


^Tauris 118 
Tigns 83 


Uriel 82 


Vertumnus 89 




^^,^erxes 114 
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PlFOU 

La Metromame 

Masson 

a/- 

Pouaard 

Charlotte Corday 

Ropes 

2/- 

Kadne 

Les Plaideurs 

Braunholtz 

2/. 

11 

„ (Abndged Edtlton) 

» 

i)- 

Sainte-Benve 

M Daru. (Causenes du 
Lundi, Vol IX) 

Masson 

2/- 

Salntlne 

Picciola 

Clapin 

3/. 

Scribe ft IiOgonv^ Bataille de Dames 

Bull 

«/- 

Scribe 

Le Verre d'Eau 

Colbeck 

«/- 

S£dalne 

Le Philosophe sansle savoir 

Bull 

2/- 

Soarestre 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits 

Eve 

«/- 

2/- 


LeSerf&LeChevnerde Lorraine Ropes 

11 

Le Serf {Wtih Voeabtdary) 
Lettres sur I’histoire de 
France (xiir—xxiv) 

fl 

1/6 

Thleny 

Masson & Prothero 

2/6 


* Rdcits des Temps M€rovin- 
mens, i — m 

Masson & Ropes 

3/- 

VlBemain 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv* Slide mubson 

3/- 

Voltaire 

Histoire du Si&cle de Louis 
XIV, Pt I, Ch I— XIII 

Masson & Prothero 


yi 

Pt 11 , Ch. XIV— XXIV 

fl ff 


If 

Pt III, Ch XXV — end 

If It 

3/6 

Xavier de 
UalBtre 

ILa Teune Sibenenne Le) 

{ I.epreuxdelaCit 4 d’Aoste) 

Masson 

1/6 
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4. GERMAN. 


Aulher 

n'erk 

Edtlor Pnee 


Ballads on German History 

Wagner 


Beacfllx 

Dr Wespe 

Bccut 

3 h 

Bl’oyta? 

Dcr Stoat rricdrtcbs dcs 




Grossen 

Wagner 

a/- 


German Dactylic Poetry 

If 

3/* 

Goethe 

Knabcnjalirc (1749—175*) 

Wagner & Carlmcll 

»/' 

II 

Hermann und Dorotlicn 

•f »» 

3/5 

»> 

Ipliigcnic 

Brcul In Ihe Prat 

Grimm 

Selected Talcs 

Rippmann 

3/* 

Gutzhov 

Zopfund Scliwcrt 

Wolstenholmc 

# 

BhOmndor 

Dcr gelicimc Agent 

E L Milner Barry 

3/‘ 

Haair 

Das Bild des Kaisers 

Brcul 

3/* 

11 

Dis Wirthsliaus im Spessart 

Scblottmann 




& Cartrocll 

3/* 

11 

Die Karavanc 

Scblottmann 

3/* 

Immenmum 

Dcr Oberhof 

W'ogner 

3/* 

Klee 

Die dcutschen Ilcldcnsagcn 

Wolstenholmc 

3/- 

SohlraaBch 

Das Johr 1813 

11 

a/- 

Lessing 

Minna von Bambclm 

Wolstenholmc 




In the Prat 

Lessing & Gellert Selected Fables 

Brcul 

3/- 

LTondelssohn 

Selected Letters 

Siroe 

3/- 

Banmer 

Dcr erste Kreuzmg 

Wagner 

2/- 

Biehl 

CuUurgcscbiclithcbc 




Novcllcn 

Wolstcnholme 

3/- 

)> 

Die Gancrben & Die Gc- 




rccbtigkcit Gottes 

>1 

3/* 

ScHUler 

Wilhelm Tell 

Brcul 

3/6 

11 

II {Abndgtd EdUion) 

fl 

1/5 

1* 

Gcschiclite dcs drcissigjah- 




ngen Knegs Book iii 

It 

3/- 

ft 

Mana Stuart 

If 

3/5 

ft 

Wallenstein I (Lager and 




Piccolomim] 

^ It 

3/5 

ft 

Wallenstein 11 (Tod) 

tf 

3/5 

maand 

Bmst , Herzog von Sebwaben 

Wolstcnholme 

3/6 
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6. ENGLISH. 


Authn- 

jycri 

Editor 

Price 

Stayor 

A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 



• 

ph> from Thales to Cicero 


Hl6 

Wallace 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Anstotle 

4/6 

Bacoa 

History of the Reign of 




lOng Henry VII 

Lumby 

3/* 

» 

Essays 

West Nearly teady 

Cowley 

Essays 

II 

4/- 

Gray 

Poems 

Tovey lit ihe Press 

Macaulay 

Lord Clive 

innes 

1/6 

More 

History of King Richard III 

Lumby 

3/6 

ff 

Utopia 

II 

3/6 

HUton 

Arcades and Comus 

Verity 

3/' 

t9 

Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle*) 




gro, 11 Penseroso & Lycidas} 

II 


II 

Samson Agonistes 

II 

2/6 

II 

Paradise Ixist, Bks I, ii 

II 

2/- 

If 

„ Bks III, IV 

If 

2/- 

II 

„ Bks V, VI 

If 

2/- 

II 

„ Bks VII, VIII 

If 

2/- 

II 

„ Bks IX, X 

,, Nearly ready 

If 

„ Bks XI, xn 

II 

2/- 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

West 

2/- 

Scott 

Marmion 

Masterman 

2/6 

II 

I^dy of the Lake 

II 

2/6 

II 

Lay of the last Minstrel 

riather 

2/- 

II 

Legend of Montrose 

Simpson 

ijS 

SBakespeaxe 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Venty 

r/6 

l| 

Twelfth Night 

II 

1/6 

II 

Julius Caesar 

II 

1/6 

31 

The Tempest 

II 

1/6 

1 

King Lear 

In the Press 

Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

3l^ 

Sidney 

An Apologie for Poelne 

Shuckbuigh 

3 /- 

West 

Elements of English Grammar 


2/6 

» 

English Grammar for Beginners 


i/- 

Carlos 

Short History of Bntish India 


V- 

Mill 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

ih 

Bartholomew 

Atlas of Commercial Geography 


3/* 

Bohlnson 

Churdi Catechism Explained 


2 /. 
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6. EDUCATIONAU SCiENCE. 


Author 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

ColbecR 

Lectures on the Teaching of Modern 


Comenids 

Languages 

Life and Educational Works 

Laune 

s/e 


Three Lectures on the Practice of 



Education 



Eve 

I On Marking 

\ 


Sldgwltdr 

II On Stimulus 

L I Voi 

«/- 

Abbott 

III On the teaching of Latin 



Verse Composition 

J 


Faxiar 

General Aims of the Teacher! 

Vol 

i!6 

Poole 

Form Management \ * 


1 /U 

IioChe 

Thoughts on Education 

Quick 

3/6 

blilton 

Tractate on Education 

Browning 

4/- 

SldgwlcR 

On Stimulus 


V; 

Tbilng 

Theory and Practice of Teaching 


4/5 


7. MATHEMATICS.* 


Ball Elementary Algebra 4/6 

Eurdid Books i— vi, XI, Xll ' Taylor 5(- 

„ Books I — v\ „ 

„ Books I — IV „ 

Also separately 

„ Books I, & II , III, &. nr, v, & vi; m, & xii 1/6 each 




Solutions to Bks i — ^iv W. \V Taylor 

Eobson&Jessop Elementary Plane riigonometiy 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

Fart 1 Elements of Statics 
„ II Elements of Dynamics 
„ Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 

„ Mcclianics and Hjdrostatics 

Smith, C Arithmetic for Schools, with or w itliout ansv^ers 

„ Part 1 Chapters 1— viii Elementary, with 

or without answers 

» Tart II Chapters ix— XX, with or witliout- 

answers 

Hals, Q Key to Smith's Arithmetic 


% 

* 

7/6 

3/5 


$ 


London C ] CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
ave maria lane. 

GLASGOW 463, Argyle Street 
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®t)D fflami)i-i&gc iSftlc for Scfiools 
nitJj fflollcgcs. 

, , GnvERAit Editors 

^ D D , Binnor op Wobcesteb, 

A. r KUIKPATIUCK, D D., Broins pBorLSsoit of nEDBEvr. 


Extrn Fcaj) 8vo cloth, with Map? when rc^mred. 

Soolc of jraabtia, Hov G F MicnnAn, D D 2s 6d. 

Book of Jadcee. Bev J J Liar, M A. 3a Gd 
rint Book of Samuel Prof KinKrrTBiCK, D D 3s Gd 
Second Book of Samuel Prof Kibepatbick, D D 3s Cef 
rinit iVSeeondBookoofKincs.Prof LuMvt.D D 3s Od oioh. 
Books of Bzra A XToIiomlali. Prof. IIvi,e, I) D 4s Gd 
Bookofcroh. Prof Divinsos, 1) D 6s 
Bsalms Book I. Prof KiniiTiTBioK, D D 3s Gd 
Bsalms Books II and ZXX. Prof Kibepatbioe, D D Ss Gd 
Book of Beeleslastes Ycij Iter E If Pbumptre, D D Bs 
BookofZsalali Chaps. X.-3C&3EXSC. Itcv J SKnisrii.D D 4s. 
Book of Jeromloli. lle\ A. W STJtrAi,t, D D 4s Gd 
Book of Bsckiel. Prof. DAiittgos, DP 5s 
Book of nosea. Iter T E CntiNE, MA,DD 3s 
Books 010*061 and Amos. Per. S B Dbiveb, DD 

In the Press. 

Books of Obadlah and Jonah. Arch PrnowBE 2s Gd 
Book of hXleah. Be; T K Guitke, MA,DD Is Gd 
Ifahnm, Habokknk & Zophaniah Prof Datedsoit, D D 3s. 
Booksof£Cn0cal,ZccharlahdlK[alacbi Arch Pebowhe 3s Gd 
Book of SXalaebi. Archdeacon Pi boivne Is 
rirst Book of BXaeeabccs. Bev T Faibweatheb and 
J S Bwck, M a In Preparation 

Gospel according to St XSattbow Bov A Garb, M A 2s Gd 
Gospel aeeordinc to StSXarb. Bev G F Macllab.D D 2s Gd 
Gospel aoe. to St Bnke. Ycry Bev F W Fabbab, D D 4s Gd 
Gospel aeeordinc to St Jobn. Bov. A PiiIimaieb, D D 4s Gd. 
Acts of tbo Apostles. Prof Ldubx, D D 4s Gd 
Bplstlo to tbo Homans. Bov H G G MouiiE, D D 3s Gd 
Birst and Second Corinthians Bov J J Lus, M A 2s each 
Bplstlo to tbo Galatians Bov E H Pbbowkb, D D Is Gd 
BpisUo to tbo Bpbesians Bov H.G G Moule.DD 2s Gd 
Bplstlo to tbo Fbilippians. Bev HOG Motti,E,DD 2s Gd. 
Colossians and iTbllomon Bev HOG Moule, D D 2s 
Bpistlos to tbo Tbessolonians Bov G G Fivobay, B A 2s 
Bpistlos to Timothy &Tltns Bev A E HbmpiibeySiM A 3s 
BpisUo to tbo Sobrows. Yorj Bov F YT Fabbab, D D 3s Gd 
BplsUo of St James Very Bev E H Pbumptbe, D D Is Gd 
StFoterandSt Jndo Very Bov E H Pi.timpxbe,D D 2s.6d. 
BplsUcs of St John Bov A Plumueb, D D 3s Gd 
BookofRevolaUon. Bov W H Snicox, MA 8s 
Other Volumes Preparing 


LONDON" 0 J OLAY asd SONS, 
OAMBBHIGE UNIYEBSEUY PBESS WABBHOUSB, 
AYE MAEIA LANE. 



Cf)c ^mallei- 

Camiintiffc 35il)Ic Cot* ^cljoofe* 

Now Jteadif With Mapi Pnee It. each vohme 

Boole of jroobna. llov. J. S. Bmcr, M A. 

Boole of JnOccB. Bov J S llbWR, M A. 

First Boole of Samncl I'rof Kirxr ^ritu » , D D. 

Second Boole of Samuel. Bfof Kii‘Kt>\TniCR, B B. 

First Book of Bines. Prof. Ltiuin, B 1> 

Second Boole of Bines. Prof XiVunVi B.B. 

Gospel Rceordlnc to 8t Blatthev. Her A Oarn, A. 
Gospel aecordlnc to St ZOark. Bov Q P. ^f\cu vn, B B. 
Gospel nceordlne to St Bnlee. Verj Bo% F. W Pai liir, D B 
Gospel accordlno to St Volin. Bc\ A. Pi.'CMMt'li, B.B, 
Bets of the AposUes. Prof Bi Muv, B B. 


(Eftc Cainbnirffc 6reflt CrsJtament 

for ^tljools {inb (Colleges 

GrvrnM, Emion* J. J. S PKBOWSB, B.B. 


Gospel aeeordinc to St XUCattbeTr Bov. A Canr, M A. 
WitUAMnpa <1* fid 

Gospel aeeordlne to St BXarlc. Bov G F. XltcbtAH, D B 
'With Maps 1*. Od 

Gospel aeeordlne to St Xuho. Very Eev 1>\ W rAWiit 
With 4 Map*! Gk 

Gospel aeeordlne to St Vohn. Bev A. Pj.miui a, B B. 
With 4 Mop<! Cj 

Aets of the AposUes Pfof Lmtny, B B 4 Maps Gs. 
First BplsUe to the Corinthians. Bev J J A. 8«. 

Second EplsUe to the Corinthians Bev J J IiMS, M A. 3< 
BplsUe to the XSehrews VexyBov F W.Paihiih, B,I) 3» Cd. 
BplsUes of St Vobn Bov A, PujAHirn, D B. 4». 


Gentbai. Editob Prof J A BOBINSON, B J) 
BplsUe to the rhiUpplons Bev HOG SIoiTi.r, B.B. 

_ . r/« the Frets 

BplsUe of St vamos Bev A Caub, M A 2* bd 
Pastoral Eplsues Bov.J H BrRNAnD.BB, [Jn PrrtwrafKWi 
BooUofRcvolaUon Bev W H Sriicoa, M A s/ 

aonhon; C J CLA.Y akd SONS, 
CAMBBIDGE WABEHOBSE, AYE MABIA LANE. 
OUwsobi aOS, ABGYhE STREET 
IS-ilpUB T A BROOlCnAUS 

THE AUOMILLAK' CO 

rKHTOwo,,. av , fi a r ciat, at tns us.vsM.Tr 



